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Poultry Rai ‘ 

You Can Make gcc 
Big Money with a Belle City 
Because it’s a time and labor saver — low in 
cost—economical—convenient—with a record 


for fifteen years of unfailing service as a wonder- 
ful hatcher, and costs less than ten setting hens. 
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140-Egg ; 
Champion | 


Belle City! 












Get into this interesting, profit-paying ens by the “old hen way” you are losing 
business now. You can’t lose. It’s valuable time and money and missing a 
money for you right from the start. big opportunity. Investigate my 
You can do it in your spare time —ex- proposition. Write me today for Free 
perience unnecessary. It takes only a_ catalog, **Hatching Facts."’ It tells 
few minutes a day, and the profits are of the many advantages and how easy 
big and sure. If you are raising chick- it is to make big profits with my 


. OG ," > ° 
| “~% 95 140-E¢gg Champion 
2 elleCity bat 

BelleCityIncubator 

The Prize-Winning Hatcher — Self- 15 years. Simple—Safe—Sure. When 

Regulated—equipped with Thermom- ordered with my $7.55 World Famous 

eter and Patented Holder—HotWater Hot Water, Double Walled, 140- 

Copper Tank—Double Door—Safety Chick Belle City Brooder — with 

Lamp—Deep Nursery—Egg Tester— Safety Lamp— Guaranteed to raise 


with Fibre Board, Double Walled the chicks— making your Hatching 
Construction that has led the field for Outfit complete—both only $18.50 


. ; © Eas t RK L s 

Freight Prepaid tiv.ta. Expres 
And allowed to points beyond. I ship Incubator and Brooder, and I know 
from Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas City, that you cannot get a better Hatch- 
Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., or Racine’ ing Outfit anywhere. Hatches Chicks, 
to insure quickest delivery. For 15 Ducks, Turkeys and Geese equally 
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“How do you 
always manage 
fo get so many — 
fine chicks ? 
~Oh' Its easy 
when you use 


a Belle City” 


























years my big factory here at Racine has well. Used by Uncle Sam, leading 
been devoted entirely to the manufac- Agricultural Colleges, and over 815,000 ® 
ture of this — one size one style successful Poultry Raisers everywhere. 






What Others Are Doing You Can Easily Do 


And you are perfectly safe in sending Guide Book for setting up and oper- 









me your order today thousands ating, your success is assured. Time 
order direct trom my advertisements means money to you now the ,. 
every year. With this Guaranteed early broods pay best — besides the \ 
Hatching Outfit and my complete’ big hatches you will get you can easily 












Share in My $1,000 in Prizes 
No one else provides such easy ways for you to earn extra money. Full par- 
ticulars come with my Big Free catalog, *‘Hatching Facts.’’ This 
book gives newest ideas, easiest plans and quickest ways to make 
iltry pay big. But get an early start. Save valuable 
time—order now — Or write me for Free Catalog 
“Hatching Facts’ — It tells the whole 


interesting story. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
BoxJ42 Racine, Wis. 
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INF X TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


‘guarantes is squarely back of every advertise- 
& .c“and every adVertiser in Successful Farming. We 
Will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any conditions. 
‘wr readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 

') the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 

#tiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would kWowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
bank and guzrantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
of their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer ap advertisement refer to this guar- 
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ADVERTISING AND STRIKES 

Suppose the coal mine operators had 
set apart a sum equal to ten percent of 
their loss in profits because of the strike. 
Suppose the coal miners had set apart a 
sum equal to ten percent of their loss in 
wages because of the strike. Sup they 
had each placed that money in the hands 
of a competent advertising man with 
power to present the story of each side 
to the American people. 

The chances are t if this had been 
done the strike would have been settied 
before_it was well started, and without 
the very great inconvenience to industry 
and the very serious suffering to indi- 
viduals. 

While we read scores of sensational 
stories about the strike situation, the real 
argument between the two sides was never 
definitely presented to the American 
people, who, after all, can decide any 
strike if they are informed and take the 
trouble to do it. 

For instance, do you know whether the 
miners were fighting for an opportunity 
to work a minimum ofsix hours every day 
and five days every week, or whether they 
were refusing to work more than that time? 

Do you know whether the mine owners 
have been barely able to get along and get 
coal out at the price they have been re- 
ceiving for it, or whether ‘they have been 
making a very large profit? 

Do you know why it is that mines do 
not keep a crew at work steadily the year 
round and accumulate a anon of coal 
during | the dull season te last over the rush 
season? 

Do you know why it is that the deale: ; 
in your town and in most other to 
carried so short a supply that they were 
out ! coal almost as soon as the strike 


Do you know whether a lack of produc- 
tion in certain seasons is due to the refusal 
of the miners to work, or the refusal of the 
public to buy, or the failure of the railroads 
to supply cars, or the lack of storage 
facilities, or desire on the part of the mine 
owners to hold down the production and 
hold up the price? 

Continued on page 139 
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Upon the highways 
of the world, so 
written that he who 
rides may read, the 
clean, sharp, char- 


acters of the Good- 
year All-Weather 
Tread have printed 
thisimpressivestory: 
More people ride on 
Goodyear Tiresthan 
on any other kind 








This is an actual photograph 
of the im ion left on a 
clay road by the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
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THE ANNUAL FARM INVENTORY 


= 


The Time When It Should be Taken Will Soon be Here 


By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


OMETIMES when we are very anxious to get something 
from the store, we find it closed and a sign on the door that 
reads, “Closed for invoice.” The store has temporarily 

suspended business to make an inventory of its stock and to see 
how the business has been progressing financially. Some 
business houses do this twice a year, some oftener. But every 
progressive business organization slows up once in a while, 
takes an inventory of its assets and liabilities, reviews the 
previous year’s business and then profiting by this experience, 
takes another hitch at its belt and digs in again. 

The nature of the average farmer’s business is such that an 
inventory is required only 
once a year. His business 


also be the liabilities consisting of notes, bills payable, mort- 
gages, etc. 

Some farmers do not understand clearly how to estimate de- 
preciation. The easiest rule is to estimate the length of life 
of the building or machine, divide that into the cost price and 
the result will be the amount that should be deducted each year 
as depreciation. The most common practice is to deduct ten 
percent of the value each year for machinery and about two to 
four percent on buildings. On tractors and trucks the deprecia- 
tion will be much higher, perhaps §fteen to twenty percent. 
The depreciation will depend on the care that the machine or 
building receives. In the 
inventory shown with this 
article, which is the inven- 





















































makesacomplete cycleonce = eit neti 
each year and w hen one Deptn | Hi tilage was 20 to 30 tnet deep before any was fed | i aftage was 20 to 40 feet deep before any was fed tory of an Iowa farmer, the 
cycle is completed, it is per- of lee eeeen See caine enemies inok buildings as a part of the 
fectly logical and practi- FJ real estate, were valued at 
— to — ar of a os 2 uu 16 8 “W \ 16 us $3062. This farmer figured 
usiness before the next = his depreciation at two per- 
cycle commences. It is easy ne. 7 me eet Bios a a se — cent which made a dutta, 
to do it at this time, too, : 8 ‘ 6 ‘ ‘ 6 P : tion charge of $62. How- 
because the stock of ma- 2 : h. 2 = = < 4 * ever, he built a small shed 
terial on hand is lowest at : 2 18 rn BS 14 ry 2 0 in the spring which cost 
this time, the —_ are 6 = 2 = = ° - > = about the same amount so 
either sold or stored away : 20 ™ 7 re a 2 a 61 that offset the depreciation 
in such a way as to facilitate ® . > : s ° S 4 and none is shown in the 
measuring, the young stock ° > * “ 6 a “ 89 2 second inventory. 

is approaching maturity 0 > ° ° ° ° . = The inventory shown is 
and their market value can ped as o 67 ny “ 85 Te 2 only a summary of the in- 
easily be determined and s = 4 = = = - ha = ventory really made by the 

the machinery is all under . 29 re 6 a ° n e 109 farmer. When §actuall 

shelter where it can be seen " = 4 4 - = 4 = = making the inventory, eac 
and valued. ; 19 “ re) 1 » se cy 100 126 item was listed separately 
Most of those doing gen- > a e bid = ” as ad = and valued separately. 
eral farming in the cornbelt Space has been allowed for 
fake the inventory any- two more years so that the 
where from January first to ' original list of his property 
served for four years. The assets are listed and totaled first. 


April first. Those doing specialized farming take it at the time 
best suited to their particular business. It is essential however, 
that the inventory be taken at the same time each year. If it 


is not, the results are likely to ap- 


Then the liabilities, if any, are totaled and deducted from the 
assets and the result is the net worth. This farmer increased his 
net worth last year by about 
$3000 and that is represented by 


















































distorted. For example, if it 
a bens customary to take it on ‘Gea ~~" the twenty acres of additional 
the first of ns —— INVENTORY land that he purchased. 
of taking it chan to Mare : a 1 1021 His machinery and tools show a 
first, ite would include fifteen weak oe ae ee) ee Te decrease in men He allowed an 
months business instead of twelve. ASSETS average of ten percent deprecia- 
Therefore, allowance would have Real Estate - tion during the year. Sometimes 
to be made for the extra three AL. | ee the inventory may show that the 
months when studying the in- Machinery and Toole..| 1.0281 878 farm implements or buildings are 
crease in net worth. Livestock mee 7 depreciating too rapidly for profit 
It is a comparatively simple Horses and Mules. 925 850 and that a machine shed or a coat 
matter to take an inventory. The Spee 370 300 of paint would be a good invest- 
i fea : er OS eee 2,930, 545 T ' 
first time is the hardest: Then it Shee on - ment. The decrease im the value 
is necessary to go over the place Poultry. PEARY oh le 150 264 of the horses and mules was due to 
and list everything and place a Grain and Hay.......| 1,777] 1,404 the aging of a team of mules and 
value on it because it is practically Household Goods... .. 900 810 consequent depreciation. It is a 
impossible tosit down and remem- Cash in Besk........ 200] 1,240 profitable plan to make a practice 
ber everything without actually Liberty Bonds....... | 1,000] 1,800 of keeping young stock as much as 
seeing it. After the first listing Bills Receivable. . | 100 possible so that they will increase 
has been made however, the suc- Total Assets... .....|"39,870| 31,548 rather than decrease in value with 
ceeding inventories are very easy LIABILITIES additional years. Then when they 
because one can glance down the Bills Payable. ...... 300 reach their prime they can be sold 
list and make the valuations from BRR: is Pin cketcc<vika 1,000) at a good price before they com- 
memory. Many farmers can sit Total Liabilities. .. .|"~71,300 mence to depreciate. However, if 
at their desks and make the com- Net Worth. ..... 28,570) 31,548 one becomes attached to par- 
plete inventory in an hour. Amount Saved Dur- ticular animals, sentimental rea- 
ing the Year 1918...'$ 2,978 Me sey sons make us keep them even if 





When all the items are listed, 


al unprofitable. 





it will make it easier in succeeding oo 
years if three or four extra columns 
for values are placed at the right 
hand side of the page to allow for that many more succeeding 
inventories. In this way it will be possible to use the original 
list for that many years. It is also a good plan to leave room 


at various places to permit the 


An inventory may also reveal 
other interesting facts about the 
business. When a farmer has money in the bank he may feel 
prosperous, whereas if he studied his inventory, he might see 
that he had considerable less livestock on hand than he did a 
year previous and that he is not as 
prosperous as his bank account 





entry of new animals or additional 
machinery purchased. If the item 
is entered there as soon as it. is 
purchased or secured, it is not so 
likely to be overlooked when mak- 
ing the next inventory. Of course, 
it will not be possible to enter the 


Your banker will be more willing to extend 
your credit when you need itif he can see in 
black and white, in a statement like that above, 
just what your business is doing for you. 


indicates. Or the case may be re- 
versed. He may feel discouraged 
because he has no cash when the 
inventory would show a comfort- 
able increase in livestock or other 
property. 
| As an aid in making the annual 





value until the inventory is taken. 

It is also a good plan to classify 
the varous kinds of property list- 
ed. For example, real estate, livestock, grain and feed, machin- 
ery and tools, Cosnebel oods, securities and cash might be an 
average’classification. These would all be assets. There would 


income tax return, the inventory 
alone is of no value because it does 
not show what the income was. But when used in connection 
with the total receipts and expenses for the year, then it furnish- 
es a good system for figuring the taxable farm income. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CURSE OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
HE act of 1789 in Massachusetts which created the school 
district was the worst piece of school legislation ever put on 
the statutes. Had it been limited to Massachusetts it would 
have been bad enough, but when copied by every other state 
it spread the curse broadcast and down thru the generations. 
There is no telling how long it will take to get that law wiped 
off our statute books. Petty offices are hard to abolish. 

The direct result of the 1789 act was the little one-room school 
in a district too small to support a decent school because of 
scarcity of children and lack of funds. The unit of our school 
system should be the county. The township is small enough 
for a school district, but the matter of district boundaries should 
be left to the county school board who survey the situation and 
place schools where they serve the greatest numbers. 

Topography, roads, population, all these should determine the 
boundaries of a school district. On a county unit basis the taxes 
would be more justly used for educational purposes, and results 
would be greater for money expended. 

The educational board should be the county’s best men and 
women, selected not for political reasons or to deposit school 
funds in a certain bank, but for their broad understanding of 
school problems. This board should select the county superin- 
tendent from any place it sees fit. ‘The schools must be taken 
out of politics, and this can only be done by making the super- 
intendent an appointive office, and deposit school funds in the 
county treasury. The system is wrong as it now operates and 
the fault began back in 1789. 

SHORTCHANGING THE CONSUMER 

HE ingenuity of man is well displayed in the many ways 

he tries to increase the price of what he has to sell by the 
substitution of a cheaper article or portion; by the hiding of 
inferior products among the better; by short weights, small 
packages, skimped measures or deceptive scales; or by giving 
less than full time for full wages. Everybody is warned when 
going to a circus to beware of pickpockets and to count your 
change when the ticket seller hands it back, and a great in- 
dignation sweeps the countenance when one finds he has been 
fleeced in any deal, yet shortchanging the consumer goes mer- 
rily on and we seem to take it as a part of everyday business 
Nearly everybody does it and everybody gets “done.” Of 
course, there are exceptions. Some farmers short-change 
when they sell and get short-changed when they buy. The 
merchant is in a position to do it at both ends and, if he doesn’t 
it is because he is honest, like the farmers who do not practice 
it. Some labor short-changes the consumer of labor by not 
doing an honest day’s work for a full day’s pay. 

Do you see any relation between this prevalent practice and 
the high cost of living? Think a minute. If everybody gave 
full value even the depreciated dollar would buy more than it 
does. When depreciation and shortchanging work together the 
consumer is in a hard place. The H. C. L. sits on him heavily. 
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COMMENT 


THE COAL STRIKE 
1E merits of the case seem hard to arrive at—but the 
fact that we have no law compelling both parties to the 
dispute to settle their differiences without strike is understood 
by all. Canada has long had a compulsory arbitration law. 
While the dispute is being arbitrated the work goes on. Had we 
such a law we would not have suffered the coal strike. 

It is an outrage that two small groups of men can tie up a 
whole nation’s necessities—one, the bull headed, unyielding 
operators and the other, the bull headed, unyielding labor rep- 
resentatives. Both assume the “public-be-damned” attitude 
and let the people suffer while they snarl at each other. 

As soon as the coal strike is settled the railroad trouble 
will perhaps begin and that means longer coal famine and 
food shortage, with national collapse of all business. Who gave 
the few the right to hold back any public necessity that was in 
the earth? We, the people. Can the party of the second part 
put their thumbs to their noses and tell the party of the first 
part—we the people—to go freeze ourselves and we stand for 
such impudence? 

Right now our natural resources are being gobbled. up by 
greedy corporations by authority of law from our government. 
Never before have there been such attempts to get laws thru 
congress that will accomplish the surrender for a song of our 
natural resources. Can we learn nothing while freezing, because 
our coal land has gotten into greedy hands? 

There is enough water power to heat all our homes ky 
electricity, tut if we let it get into private hands, without 
strict regulations, we will some day be at the mercy of these 
plants on strike as we are now at the mercy of the coal opera- 
tors. It is high time public rights besafeguarded somehow. Our 
government should develop water power so as to compete with 
private owned coal mines. Our government should compel a 
settlement of differences where public necessities are concerned 
without resorting to a tie-up and public suffering. 


THE A. F. B. F. 
HE American Farm Bureau Federation, which was 
organized at a meeting held in Chicago the middfe of last 
month, is the most promising attempt at a real national or- 
ganization of farmers the country has ever seen. Those in 
attendance fully appreciated the vital necessity for a body 
which could act and speak for agriculture and whose voice 
would compel recognition. ‘They also realized that unless this 
movement based upon county farm bureaus and similar organi- 
zations succeeded in effecting such a national body represent- 
ing farmers there was little hope that such a body would be 
created for many years. This sentiment was evident in the 
deliberations and actions of the meeting and in the results at- 
tained. 
A more detailed report of the meeting is given elsewhere in 
this issue. It is a movement which concerns every farmer, 
whether or not he identifies himself with it; there is every 
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reason why every farmer should become a member and add his 
strength to that of his brother farmers, as well as exert his in- 
fluence in directing the policies of the organization along lines 
that will accomplish greatest benefits. 

A great movement cannot come to fruition in a few days, or 
even a few months. It requires a process of development. Just 
what will be the outcome of the present movement, no one 
can say. There are, however, certain facts which can properly 
be considered as indications of the future of the organization. 

It is built on a sound foundation and its growth has been 
in the normal and natural way—from the bottom up; it is 
democratic and thoroly representative in its form ef organiza- 
tion; it has enlisted the support of the most substantial farm- 
ers; it has thus far selected efficient and sane leaders; it is 
thoroly American in its policies; there is vital need for such an 
organization and ample work for it to do. 

We earnestly hope and believe that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is destined to become the means whereby 
the farmers of the nation can exercise an influence in national 
affairs commensurate with the importance of their business. 

Never in the history of this country has there been so great 
need for the sane, sober-minded influence of the farmers. It 
is the balance wheel which can ef'ectively check the radical 
tendencies and dangerous theories which are so numerous at 
present. All who have at heart the best interests of the farm- 
ing industry and the nation as a whole will welcome the forma- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Federation and will do all 
in their power to make it a complete success. 


ONE BIG UNION 
battle ery of the I. W. W. and of Bolshevism which 
sprang from it, is “one big union” of all workers. The 
workers would then own and operate everything and there 
would be no capital and no capitalistic class. 

They ere flooding the country with literature to induce all 
workers to join in the movement toward “one big union.” 
Their policy is un-American yet it appeals to the ignorant, the 
shiftless and the discontented, especially to the foreigners who 
have not yet become a part of us. They are taking advantage 
of the unrest that prevails everywhere to spread their propa- 
ganda and disrupt business by strikes, in the hope and belief 
that an idle man, cold and hungry, will read their propaganda 
with a greater likelihood of believing it than if conditions were 
normal and men happily working. 

We warned of this several months ago. For our pains we 
were abused and criticised by a certain element. The country 
has been stabbed in the back in the dark. Now do you believe 
that the doctrines of Bolshevism and I. W. W. “ism are a 
menace, or will it take still greater suffering, still greater dis- 
ruption of business? 


WARBURG GIVES WARNING 

Pact M. Warburg, former governor of the Federal Reserve 

Board has been two months in England, France, Holland, 
Germany and Switzerland studying conditions. He says in 
part: 
“The United States must assist the other nations of the world 
in restoring themselves or the whole world will fall into bank- 
ruptcy or communism. War has opened wide the dykes once 
protecting our old form of society and the loosened currents, 
still uncontrolled, are raging over areas far beyond the bound- 
aries directly involved in the war. The lesson that one brings 
home from Europe is, therefore, that we must not stand idly 
with folded hands while the world is drowning, but that it is 
our duty, and within our power, to arrest a movement which, 
if unchecked and permitted to run to extremes, will engulf us 
all. 

“There are many who, disgusted and disheartened, believe 
that we in the United States of America should wash our hands 
of Europe and leave it to her to straighten out her own affairs. 
It is too late for that. By the decisive part we played in decid- 
ing the war and the peace, we have assumed a moral respon- 
sibility which we now cannot shirk. 

“Prolonged disregard of sound economic principles will wreck 
business enterprise as well as governments. To issue govern- 
ment obligations or currency for the purpose of paying idling 
men, or for providing below cost such things as transportation 
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of food for covering extravagant military or other expenditures 
is an insane business practice that sooner or later must lead to 
ruin and bankruptcy in every country indulging in such 
methods. 

“In Europe it is believed that our senate does not fully 
realize the gravity of the situation. Friends and enemies 
condemn many features of the peace treaty. But all agree— 
even the Germans who more than any other nation deplore 
some of its terms—that nothing could be more fatal than to 
prolong the present uncertainty, that the treaty must now go 
into effect, and that when once a foundation, even tho a de- 
fective one has been laid, we can begin successfully to combat 
the baneful forces that now threaten the whole world.” 


STOP THE WAR WASTE 
House of Congress recently requested by unanimous 
vote that the war department dispose of its surplus motor 
vehicles at once. The surplus then was about 80,000. 

Representative Reavis of Nebraska who introduced the 
resolution, said that no efforts were made to dispose of surplus 
war equipment until the House committee started its in- 
vestigation. He said: 

“Since the signing of the armistice 70,130 vehicles have been 
delivered to the war department. Of this number 35,993 were 
sent to France. Why this was done no one seems to know, for 
it was evident there would be a surplus over there. This sure 
plus later developed to be $310,000,000 worth of motor trans-- 
portation equipment which was sold to France at about twenty 
cents on the dollar. The war department wants to keep 53,000 
motor vehicles, but if the army is fixed at 500,000 men this 
would be one vehicle for every ten men, and I trust the military 
committee will cut down this figure in framing the army 
reorganization bill.” 

This is but a hint of the useless military extravagance that 
Paul M. Warburg says must cease or national bankruptcy will 
follow. It is time to look seriously at our tax bills. 


CONSERVATION OF HUMAN EFFICIENCY 

.r" has been publicly stated that hundreds of tons of war 

maferial rot at different camps and ports which might 
be made useful, and we gasp with indignation when we learn 
that no effort seems to move the powers that be to make proper 
disposition of this property which we have been taxed to pur- 
chase for the army. That is a serious charge and a shameful 
neglect if true. In these days of high cost of living every useful 
product should be conserved. 

There is a human element on the scrap pile that deserves 
our attention even more than these tons of clothing, and har- 
ness, and tractors that so much concern us. In every community 
are children who are afflicted with spinal curvature, club feet 
or infantile paralysis who must grow up as cripples unless the 
parents can afford the large hospital and doctor bills that 
result from the treatment of these cases. A very small percent 
can afford to give their children proper treatment. The rest are 
neglected. 

When our nation needs men to fight its battles it takes 
them. Men in service are given free medical, dental and hospital 
care. While it ought not be given the power of any state to 
forcibly take any child thus afflicted and give it treatment, it 
ought to be provided by every state that children thus afflicted 
may get free treatment in a state institution if the parents 
cannot afford it, and at the lowest cost to those who can pay 
for all or part of the treatment. Iowa has thus provided for her 
crippled children. May pressure be brought to bear on other 
states until they assume the burden that rightfully belongs to 
the state. Our efforts have been in vain if we arouse only 
the few generous people to give money to send a few crippled 
poor children to an institution for treatment. What we want 
to do is to see this burden of relief work assumed by the states. 
The children are an asset when cured or educated so as to be 
useful citizens. They are a liability if they grow up as depend- 
ents and as such they will cost far more than is necessary 
to cure them of their afflictions. , 

We urge all members of state legislatures who read Success- 
ful Farming to study this matter, to get the Iowa law, and iue 
troduce bills iato their assemblies to this end. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


BY ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY + 


O move to resubmit the treaty of peace, including the 
covenant for a League of Nations, will be made by Presi- 
dent Wilson for some time to come. For the present Mr. Wilson 
is determined to let the responsibility for keeping the country 
at war with Germany, and the nations of Europe guessing, rest 
on the shoulders of the opponents of the treaty, whose “Ameri- 
canization’”’ program of reservations more than any other one 
factor contrubuted to the rejection of the Versailles document. 
In the meantime the Republican leaders are preparing to end 
the war by Congressional resolution but it is fully realized that 
such a resolution will neither settle the country’s foreign policy 
or determine the part the United States is to take in the new 
world settlement embodied in the treaty and the League project. 
The story of the treaty’s rejection by the Senate is well known 
in Europe and America. It was the culmination of the bitter 
partisan feud waged on the president since he left to teke part 
in the conference at Versailles. It was also in part due to the 
unwillingness of Democratic leaders in the Senate to yield an 
inch to compromise on reservations until it was too late and 
until the ‘moderate’ Republicans had pledged themselves to the 
Lodge program of reservations. This program the president 
characterized as a “nullification” of the treaty and not a 
ratification and, therefore, he advised his supporters to reject 
the ratifying resolution. 

The resolution for unqualified ratification was defeated as 
decisively as the majority resolution, tho the roll calls showed 
not less than eighty senators who favored ratification in some 
form. Neither party to the controversy was willing to meet the 
other half way and rejection was the result. The lines are now 
precisely what they were on the night the treaty was rejected. 
Of compromise there is not a word and majority leader Lodge 
has issued his ultimatum that rather than meet the friends of 

he treaty half way he will let it become an issue in the forth- 
coming presidential campaign. 


Senator Newberry’s Case 


HE indictment of Senator Newberry of Michigan with 

133 others by a federal grand jury on charges of “fraud, 
conspiracy and corruption” in connection with the primary cam- 
paign of 1918 has caused a slight tremor im Republican circles 
on Capitol Hill. The Michigan senator is a good party man. 
It was thru his securing the seat that the Republienns were able 
to organize the Senate and put the “Old Guard” once more in 
the saddle. Thruout the treaty fight he voted the straight ticket 
and he will doubtless have every protection from his colleagues, 
whatever the Michigan courts do. When he appeared in his 
seat on the first day of this session, just immediately after the 
action of the grand jury, Republican leaders gathered round him 
and gave him something like an ovation. 

True, the Senate has ordered an investigation and a recount 
but as far as the majority is concerned the senator has nothing 
to fear. The charge is that Mr. Newberry secured his seat in 
the Senate thru the most lavish expenditure of money in 
recent times, it being estimated that it took no less than 
$500,000 to elect him. His campaign managers have i 
that they disbursed $176,000 in his behalf. 


Cost of Running Department of Agriculture 


For the fiscal.year 1920 it cost $33,809,761 to conduct the 
business of the Department of Agriculture. The estimated 
eost for the next fiscal year for which the appropriation must 
be made in the present session of Congress is $37,528,102, or an 
increase of $3,628,341 over the last appropriation. 

Fer some time past the leading agricaltural representatives 
in Congress have been rather dissatisfieé with the work of the 
department and a thoro overhauling is inevitable before the 
appropria**en is made. The new estimates of the department, 
however, ' clude two new departures which deserve and yrob- 
ably wi.) & ve the sur port of Congress. More money is neces- 


sary to provide for enlarged functions of the Bureau of Farm 
Management which has undertaken cost of production studies 
on a large scale and money is also required to improve and ex- 
tend rural health facilities. 


Congress and Agricultural Interests 


ITH opening of the long session of Congress the different 
farm organizations and the farmers’ friends in the 
legislature have started a drive for the passage of measures 
ecting the interests of agriculture. Despite a campaign of 
misrepresentation the Capper-Hersman bill is gaining strength. 
Hearings on it are to — before the Senate committee on 
agriculture. The hearings held by the House judiciary commit- 
tee are just published and prove beyond peradventure that 
cooperative organizations are doomed unless the Clayton aet is 
amended to make ‘collective bargaining” clearly legal. 

Action on the Kenyon-Kendrick bill for the control of the 
packers is likely to go over until after the Christmas recess but 
in the meantime further hearings will be held to give ghe smaller 
farmers and stock-raisers a chance to put their case. These 
hearings are expected to offset the “packer propaganda” 
charged by the members of the investigating committee. 

The Mondell soldier settlement bill has passed the House 
but will meet a snag in the Senate. The farm leaders in that 
body are in favor of extending credit such as will help soldiers 
and others to take up land now ready for cultivation but are 
bitterly opposed to plunging hundreds of millions of dollars into 
@ reclamation scheme. 

A move will soon be made to take the embargo off wheat. 
Julius Barnes testified before the Senate agriculture committee 
that there is no longer any real excuse for the embargo and that, 
in fact, it was maintained largely to prevent agitation by those 
who believed that the cost of farm products was responsible 
for the high cost of living—a myth now sufficiently exploded. 

There is also under consideration legislation to standardize 
fertilizer and to prevent profiteering. Fertilizer companies 
are now being regulated by the Department of Agriculture but 
the statistics available clearly indicate that unreasonable profits 
have been permitted. 


Cost of Living Still Soaring 


"THe cost of living is still soaring and the price of farm prod- 
ucts continues to show a steady decline. While the agita- 
tion has acted detrimentally on farm products it has proved 
conclusively that prices cannot pe artificially regulated and that 
production and more production is the only salvation. This 
truth is now pretty generally recognized in Washington. 

The outlook for American agricultural products still remains 
doubtful. Recent crop estimates ia Europe place the = 
staples at 40 percent less than requirements. This is more 
the exportable surplus of other nations. The question however 
is not that of a market but of the ability of Europe to buy Amer- 
ican products. Because of the unfavorable exchange European 
nations needing foodstuffs are disinclined to import until better 
credit conditions are established. 

Normally the pound sterling was equivalent to $4.86. On 
November 29th it was worth only $3.99. ‘The American dollar 
is now worth 9.85 francs, whereas normally it was worth only 
5.18. This shows why the export trade is precarious unless 
something is done. A national committee on European finance 
has now been organized and the Edge bill to finance A:2ercan 
export trade has passed both Houses of Congress, 


Congress and Radicalism 


F the 13,000 bills introduced in the last session of Congress 
70 dealt with the subject of radicalism but so far none of 
these have been passed. he Federal government has, how- 
ever, taken the initiative and 697 criminals have been sent 
to Ellis island for deportation. The (Continued on page 142 
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ALL WOOL AND A YARD WIDE 


A Law That Compels Truth In Fabrics 


By C. A. GOSS 


VERYONE who has bought clothing in the past two years 
has thought he got stung. Of late clothing lacks the 
quality of that sold two years or more ago. It is a general 

complaint. A man may buy an “all wool’ suit and go awa 
feeling well satisfied for the moment, thinking he has done well 
in his purchase. It does not take him long to find that he need 
not be proud of himself or thankful, for while the suit may be 
“all wool” as represented it has been “worn out’ by one, two, 
three or even more individuals before him. The reason for the 
dissatisfaction is not generally known, but the makers of cloth 
have been playing fast and loose with the public. In other 
words the man who bought the suit has purchased an “all wool’’ 
suit made of ‘‘shoddy,”’ that isof wool which has been previously 
woven into cloth, made into a suit and worn by some individual 
until he thought it was time to throw it away. It had then 
found its way back into a manufacturer’s hands, been torn to 
pieces, recarded, respun, and woven into cloth where it finall 
appeared in a new suit and sold as guaranteed “all wool.” If 
wool that has been put thru this process one or more times still 
retained its length and strength of fibre; if it would give as good 
service every way and retain its life 

and color; if it were passed thru a 


Pure Food law has been to dairying. It will bring down the price 
of substitutes and make the price of the genuine article such that 
farmers can afford to produce it. There will be a demand. for 
both but people will know exactly what they are getting and 
price paid will be in proportion to value received. 

The proposed Truth In Fabrics law is simple but to the 
point. In brief it would require that every fabric manufacturer, 
every jobber, every wholesaler, every garment manufacturer, 
every retailer and all others in the United States who make, 
import, or offer for sale in the United States woolen fabrics or 
clothes made from such fabrics purporting to contain wool, must 
according to certain charmer wt rules, truthfully designate the 
presence and the proportion of shoddy, of cotton, and of virgin 
wool in all such tabsien and cloths purporting to contain wool or 
suffer penalties for violation of the law. Every manufacturer 
who spins yarn or weaves fabrics, purporting to contain wool, 
in the United States must secure a registration number for each 
mill. Likewise every foreign manufacturer whose fabrics are 
imported into the United States must secure a registration num- 
ber from the Department of Commerce of the United States. 

On the selvage of every yard of cloth 
purporting to contain wool must appear 
" the number of the mill making the cloth 





cleaning process to remove all disease 
germs it might have gathered up from 
earlier wearers, there would be no rea- 
son for complaining. As a matter of 
fact every time wool is reworked the 
fibre is broken, shortened and other- 
wise injured. 

It is stated on good authority that 
over eighty percent of all the wool 
in the woolen goods we buy is shoddy. 


RITE to your congressmen; 
ask them to help make a 
profitable market for wool by vot- 
ing for the Truth In Fabrics law. 


and the proportion of each of the three 
major materials, namely, shoddy, cot- 
ton and virgin wool contained in it. 
Every garment manufacturer and 
every retailer must see to it before a 
garment is offered for sale that there 
is sewn in the garment in a convenient 
place a white strip of cotton cloth bear- 
ing in indelible lettering the precise 
designation as that which appears on 





If all the wool produced in the world 
during 1919 were made up into cloth 
there would be less than three and one- 
fifth yards of sixteen ounce cloth for each of the inhabitants of 
Europe and the United States. It would leave no wool at all 
for the other two-thirds of the world’s population, not even an 
ounce for Canada, our next door neidiihes. At least three and 
ene-third yards of cloth is required for a man’s suit and five 
yards to make a lady’s dress. We must bear in mind too that 
there are many other articles of apparel besides dresses and suits 
including overcoats, underwear, hosiery, caps and mittens, 
which in Europe and America are very necessary. Large 
amounts of wool are required for bed:blankets. Statisticians 
tell us 540,000,000 pounds at the very least are required in the 
United States for this one item. Frequently the United States 
uses 100,000,000 pounds of carpet wool per year. These are 
only a few of the P cecen fl for wool, yet they are cold, hard facts 
and indicate beyond doubt that vast quantities of shoddy are 
being used by textile manufacturers and sold to the publie as 
virgin wool. 

Substitution is the thing in which the exorbitant prices of 
clothes and cloth, and clothes and cloth profiteering, have their 
roots. The people pay for virgin wool and get shoddy. In 
these days of skyrocket prices the consumer is entitled to know 
what he is getting for his money. If he goes into a reputable 
shop and buys a ready-to-wear suit for $75 he is entitled to know 
the real makeup of the suit. Thereislittle likelihood of its being 
any great percentage virgin wool, but if the buyer knew the 
suit was shoddy in most cases he would not pay the $75 for it. 
In reducing clothing costs and preventing profiteering in cloth- 
ng as in many other things, the simplest measure is the most 
effective. In the case of clothing it is the high cost of substitutes 
which is at the bottom of all the trouble and is the key problem 
n getting prices to a safe and reasonable basis. 

The preservation of the sheep industry necessitates freeing 
wool growers from the existing unfair competition with shoddy. 
Without question the supply of wool is far below the demaadl 

ttle progress has been made in increasing production because 
heep husbandry is made risky and unprofitable by compelling 
the grower to compete unfairly with the rag man. : 

There is now a Truth In Fabrics law before Congress. It 
hould have been there long ago. The truth of the matter is 
there has been great apathy on the matter and nothing has been 
done because of lack of public sentiment against the evil. A 
few years ago the Pure Food Law was enacted. People said it 
couldn’t be done; it wouldn’t work. But it was done and eve 
honest food producer as well as consumers have been benefited. 
‘Vhen the oleomargarine bill was passed similar objections were 
raised. Of course, the price of butter went up and oleomargarine 
down. Gradually the two products found basic levels on basis 

»al value and business in both products resumed a substan- 

tial condition. The cause of counterfeiting was removed from 
eo, reputable concerns took up its manufacture and it made 
name for itself on its own merits. On the other hand, the 
(..iry industry made progress such as it had never known before. 
ruth In Fabrics law will be to the sheep industry what the 


the selvage of the fabric from which the 
garment is made, namely detailed and 
precise information required by the law as stated above. 
Garments in stock sixty days prior to the time the law is enacted 
must be so labeled. Purchasers of garments or cloth not so 
labeled will be liable to penalty of the law the same as the 
retailer. 

On the first day of each month every manufacturer of fabrics 
purporting to contain wool must report to the Department of 
Commerce a list of all lots of fabrics manufactured during the 
preceding month, the number of yards manufactured, the weight 
per yard, the registration number of the mill, and the selvage 
designation of each lot, namely the number of pounds each of 
virgin wool, shoddy and cotton. Yarn manufacturers must 
make a similar report. 

The penalties Sess teeth in them. For the first offense, 
whether by a person, firm or corporation, the fine is $10,000 
or a.year at hard labor in a federal prison, or both; penalty for a 
second offgnse is a fine of $25,000 three years imprisonment or 
both, while the third offense is penalized by ten years at hard 
penitentiary labor and debarrment forever from the manufac- 
ture or sale of fabrics or apparel in the United States. All 
officers of a firm or corporation are jointly responsible. Any 
person, concern, or corporation outside the United States who 
violates or attempts toviolate the provisions of the law are for- 
ever barred from further importing or selling such fabrics in the 
United States. 

The passing of such a law will make no one suffer. Of course, 
it would necessitate unsettled conditions until proper basic 
relations were established. There can be no objection to legis- 
lation that will benefit both the producer and consumer and at 
the same time give protection to the honest manufacturer. 
The grower will have a market for his product free from unjust 
competition; the public will get exactly what it pays for; the 
clothier will know the manufacturer is standing back of his 
product, and the manufacturer in turn will have an opportunity 
to present the real merits of his goods. Ultimately there will be 
a greater sale for all grades whether made from reworked or vir- 
gin wool. 

What would the effect of such a law be on the price of cloth- 
ing? It would cheapen it. When the Pure ood law was enact- 
ed people stopped buying foods that were adulterated. When 
oleomargarine had to stand on its own feet the price went down. 
Fabric manufacturers have been “putting one over” on the pub- 
lic because no one but the manufacturer himself could tell what 
was in “all wool” cloth. With a law making public the quality 
of the fabric, buyers would not accept substitutes at genuine 
virgin wool prices. With wool at a dollar a pound to the grower, 
it would mean in an all new suit of clothes not to ex $7 to 
the consumer, or at present value less than ten percent of the 
ultimate cost of a suit of clothes. 

What would be the effect on the cost of living? People who 
cannot afford to pay for butter buy oleomargarine, others buy 
oleomargarine and mix with butter. The same would be true 
of clothing. True they would get shoddy [Continued on page 46. 
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OBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL 


How the Steel Mills Steal Millions. From Farmers 


By ALSON SECOR 


So I’ve got to be careful of its use. Stealing is generally 
understood to mean the stealthy taking of property with- 
out permission or the intention of paying ee or returning it. 
I’ve got to show how the “Pittsburgh base” ch for freight 
on all steel products fits in with this definition—taking propert 
Pa yut permission or payment, and without the owner’s knowl- 
e Be 
Never heard of the ‘‘Pittsburgh base’? It has been familiar 
to every mill and manufacturer of steel products for nigh onto 
twenty years but they didn’t have to tell you about it because 
they just charged you the “Pittsburgh base” and you paid it. 
Where ignorance is bliss, knowledge is a blister. ropose to 
raise such a blister that you won't sit down again ative have 
made a kick against this robbery to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Washington. 
Years ago Pittsburgh was the center of steel manufacturing. 
It still turns out about forty-five percent of all rolled tok 
But the steel trust found that it could put mills closer to the 
iron and coal mines and the lime supply so necessary in the man- 
ufacture of steel so they built up mills in what is known as the 
Chicago district, and at other points west and south. But to 
protect the home plants at Pittsburgh they hatched up the 
idea of the “Pittsburgh base,” which simply means that a fic- 
titious freight rate is charged, based on Pittsburgh, no matter 
where the mill is that sends out the steel. This is tribute or 
blood money the manufacturers must. pay—but they pass it on 
to you! For instance, the steel mills at Gary, Indiana, and 
South Chicago, are clos- 
er to the great farm ma- 
chinery manufacturing ; 
lants than is Pitts- 
urgh, but these plants 
must pay a Pitteburgh 
freight rate on the steel 
they use. The steel 
comes from the mills at 
Gary or South Chicago, 
and they pay the rail- 
roads the actual freight 
rate on steel from Gary 
or South Chicago to 
Plano, or Deering, or 
any other farm imple- 
ment manufacturing 
point. However, on 
every bill is a charge for | 
freight from Pittsburgh 
to Plano or whatever | 


Ser is & hard word, whether you spell it steel or steal. 





city. Naturally the 
farm implement manu- 
facturer charges this fic- 
titious freight which he 
pays the steel trust to 
the buyer of farm imple- 1. es 
ments. That is you. 
You are Peter. ‘his ’ 
steal of unhauled, unearned freight amounts to an average Of 
around $5 a ton or between $25,000,000 and $40,000,000 a 
year on the output of the steel industry. Does this concern you? 
Weight bate ay 
Complete Rolled 
Machine Steel Per Ct 


plus freight to your home town. 


- Lbs Lbs Steel 

High lift gang plow with CRG and 4-horse hitch 744 471.42 62. 
6-Shovel single row riding cultivator... ... 415 171.65 41.3 
60-Tooth U bar open end harrow with draw bar 210 33.32 15.8 
Single row riding lister with CRC.......... 571 208 .48 36.5 
Two row edge drop corn planter............ , 521 252.16 48.4 
8’, 3 lever disc harrow with 16” discs, and 4-horse 

hitch Pp ‘ig Ey 568 166.53 29.3 
70-Bushel manure spreader with 3-horse hitch 

and without wide spread attachment... .. 1948 $97.38 62.2 
7’ grain binder with 3-horse pole attachment and 

bundle carrier, without transports. .... 1730 824.89 47.6 
12-7 Single disc high wheel grain drill with 

Se Me cc ccdcdeceseceocecessvceces S85 387.09 43.7 
3-Wheel side delivery rake. ..........sseeceeees 767 376.61 49. 


Table A shows the total weight, the amount and percent of 
steel m a few common farm implements. I could name some, 
tractors and threshing engines for mstance, that are prac- 
tically all steel. In table A it seems that the steel harrow should 
show a greater pereent of steel. There is nothing but the double- 
trees of woed. Same is true of the disc harrow, with tongue 
added. But these figures are furnished by one supposed to 
know. I have no means at hand to weigh them. 

The farmers use great quantities of steel, galvanized iron and 
tin in implements, household goods and barn equipment. 
There is wire fencing, water , meta] chicken coope and 





- 
Whether you buy plows mage an Boul, Bae, ot Moline, ag made in 
Minneapolis, engines made in Waterloo, ware from St. Louis, stoves . ~ 
made in Kalamazoo, farm implements made in Peoria or Lincoln, or wire cago is $5.40 a ton, 
fencing from Waukegan, all of which get their steel from Gary or Chicago, 
you pay the unhauled freight charge from Pittsburgh to Chicago in addition 
to the real freight haul from the Chicago district to the city of manufacture 


drinking fountains, spouting, piping, nails, staples, steel 
stanchions, hay and manure carriers and track, stoves and 
ranges, pails, tubs, tinware, kitchenware, automobiles, tools 
and farm machinery, all e wholly or in part of steel or tin 
upon which you have paid “Pittsburgh base” freight of from 
$4 to $7.50 per ton in addition to the real freight from the fac- 
tory to jobber, from jobber to retailer. 

Nor is this all. You are taxpayers. You pay for the bridges, 
the steel culverts, the steel and hardware that goes into all the 
school houses, court houses or other public buildings. All this 
tonnage of steel has paid the fictitious freight rate from Pitts- 
burgh even if it was manufactured into s in your own home 
town or near by. The steel in your county road graders, scrap- 
ers, ete , was all theoretically made in and shipped from Pitts- 
burgh and you taxpayers paid the freight from there even if it 
came from Gary and was used by factories in Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Denver, Spokane or elsewhere. 

Whether manufacturers buy of the U. 8S. Steel Corporation 
or of independent concerns they pay this “Pittsburgh base” 
freight. The mills deny any collusion as to prices but somehow 
the prices are the same and the only time they vary is when some 
mill does not seem to get its share, then a temporary price cut- 
ting brings trade to it. Whether there is collusion or not, the 
mills seem to work in as perfect harmony as the gears of a tractor 
or the parts of a thresher. 

The G mills can turn out steel about 18 percent cheaper 
than the mills at Pittsburgh, but the price at Gary is the same as 
at Pittsburgh. The Gary mills charge the “Pittsburgh base” 

freight in addition to the 

18 percent cheaper pro- 

omni duction, so they make a 

w oF clean-up of about 

15 a ton on $56 steel, 

more than the Pitts- 

burgh mills. But the 

mills belong to the same 

corporation. They 
should worry! 

The amount of steel 
used in the west coin- 
cides very closely with 
the amount turned out 
near Chicago. It 
amounts to about 7,000,- 
000 tons at the lowest 
calculation and may run 

as high as_ 10,000,000 
sabe. tons. The freight rate 
from Pittsburgh to Chi- 











which is added to every 
ton of steel and tin plate 
used 


If it were not for the 


— “Pittsburgh base,” fac- 





tories could and would 
: be established where it is 
now impossible because of that taxon manufacturers of unjust, 
unhauled freight This would bring factories to the west 
and south and give the farmers a closer market for their raw 
products. The farmers always pay the freight on their products 
to market. So it acts against the farmers both coming and 
going. 
The Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers has 
among its membership over 300 manufacturers making farm 
implements. They are to have a hearing on this question before 
the Federal Trade Commission early in December in the hope 
of getting this steal of a “Pittsburgh base” knocked out. If 
they do, it means lower prices of steel products. The farmers 
are vitally interested. y should at once pass petitions in 
their meetings asking the Feceral Trade Commission to make 
an investigation and do away with this unjust charge. 

The principle is wrong. Let there be established a Chi 
base, and a Birmingham Tighe why eee son When we 
away with ial privileges such as the steel trust enjoys we 
have a long way toward lowering the cost of living in the 
only way it can ever be lowered. 


wr ? BOOKS -~ - onedee eny — e ‘eh 
e are in position to supply our ers, free , wi 

Books relative to the use af ealaien in agricult work. 
These books were compiled by the Institute of Makers of 
Explosives and contain much valuable and practical informa- 
tion upon the subj treated. The subjects covered are 
“C Land of ps,” “Clearing Land of Rocks,” “The 


Use of losives in Making Ditches,” and “The Use of Ex- 
plosives inthe Tillage of Trees.” 
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THE FARMER’S RIGHT TO BARGAIN 


Thru Cooperative Organization He Can Set His Own Price 


By L. M. GRAVES 


N a previous article I have asserted that farmers are not 
profiteers because they have no chance to be. It was ex- 
plained there that a man could not profiteer unless he pos- 

sessed the privilege of naming the price of his product. This 
rivilege the farmer does not Soon, because he is not organized. 
he hod carrier, the railroader, the grocer and the packer name 
the price at which they will be willing to release labor, trans- 
Ea, sugar and dressed beef on the market. They do this 

‘ause they are organized to put their product on the market 
og it is still in their own possession and under their own con- 
trol. 

But the prices of the farmer’s products are declared in 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans and New York by the great 
whlesale dealers. And that price is fixed without di refer- 
ence to the farmer, because he has relinquished possession and 
control of his product before it gets to the market. 

I would be the last to advise the farmers to try to break into 
the ranks of the profiteers; it is somewhat like breaking into the 
penitentiary. But I do believe that farmers ought to-be in a 
position to profiteer if they wanted to. That is, they ought to be 
able to name the selling price of their product. t is con- 
sidered one of the inalienable rights of all producers. It is not 
only just that the farmers should have this right. It is neces- 
sary. Farming cannot maintain itself as a business, in céinpeti- 
tion with organized industry, unless it has that power which 
they have of naming the price of its 
product in the market. 


cooperative organization is going to strengthen the farmer in the 
market and raise his efficiency as a producer I am merely 
expressing a hope, albeit a strong one, rather than telling you 
what I know or what anybody else knows about it. 

About this selling business, then. The farmers’ products 
from the time they leave the farm until someone eats them or 
wears them out are owned by someone else than the farmer. 
With ownership goes control. The middlemen control and set 
prices. The price of grain is said to be named by four great 
elevator men on the Chicago Board of Trade; the price of butter 
is fixed by the Elgin Butter Board—tho Elgin is no longer a 
butter market; the price of livestock is fixed by the packers; 
wool prices by the commission men; cotton prices by the future 
quotations on the New Orleans and New York Exchanges. 

I do not mean to say that these middlemen can name an 
kind of a price they want to—that they have a monopoly. 
doubt if any of them.can name a price in complete definace of 
conditions of supply and demand—not even the packers, be- 
cause their monopoly is not based on control of the supply of 
livestock. But I do mean to say the man who names the price 
at which he will buy a product has an advantage over the one 
who can only accept or reject. And I say that a man whe buy3 
and sells goods in the market is in a more favorable position 
than the one who has another do it for him. There is always a 
“twilight zone” in bargaining for goods in which the price will 
be shoved up or down according as the 
seller or the buyer is the most skillful 
haggler. When the farmer sells his 





It is up to the farmer to devise mar- 
keting machinery which will retain to 
him control of his product in the mar- 
ket. He must stop turning his stuff 
over at the barnyard gate to some mid- 

,dieman, to have and to hold in fee 
simple. He will take the price quoted 
by the middleman so long as he does. 

e manufacturers h the same 
difficulty, and they organized sales 
departments which got out into the 
open market and sold to retailers or 
consumers over the heads of the whole- 
salers and jobbers. 

The farms need some sales depart- 
ments. 


HE need of better marketing 

machinery is universal in the 
United States today. Our present 
market facilities are responsible 
for part of the high cost of living 
to the consumers, and in part for 
the low profits of the farmers. 


products on a price quoted him from 
Chicago it is extremely likely that this 
price has been pushed down to the bot- 
tom limit of that twilight zone. The 
simple fact that it would be expensive 
for the farmer to hau! his stuff back 
home makes the likelihood of this ap- 
parent. 

If the farmer could take that load 
of wheat up to Chicago and sell it him- 
self he might very possibly get a better 
price. And this is just what the farmers 
of the northwest in hundreds of sections 
of Iowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas 
have been doing by organizing the 





The need of better marketing ma- 
chinery is universal in the United 
States today. Our present market . 
facilities are responsible for of the high cost of living to 
the consumers, and in part for the low profits of the farmers. 

But it is not sales departments alone which the farms need. 
In the article alluded to above I tried to show that the whole 
farming business needed to be reorganized along the recognized 
departmental lines in order to lower cost of Y pcre 

We shall have to recognize production and marketing as the 
two grand divisions of our business, associated in administration 
but distinct in method. The purpose of organization will then 
appear to be two-fold: first, to secure free action in marketing; 
and second, to systematize production. 

I have previously indicated the rural cooperative association 
as the form most likely to prove satisfactory for these purposes. 

However, the ordinary corporation has some claim to con- 
sideration. The merchants and manufacturers have found it a 
highly efficient system for getting together large amounts of 
eapital and carrying out the division of the business into 
specialized departments. And the corporation is invading the 
agricultural field in certain lines. The papers reported recently 
the formation of 4 $50,000,000 syndicate to grow and market 
fruits. It will own orchards in all parts of the country and sell 
thru its own offices in all important markets. It will also have 
its own plants for utilizing by-products. Corporation farming 
may have a great future in America—very likely does. No one 
can tell at present how great. 

But its applicability in general farming and stock raising, 
which is the great thing in American aio, appears doubt- 
ful. The burden of proof is on the corporation, at least. People 
would probably be loath to see the land owned by great corpor- 
ations and the erstwhile owners reduced to salaried employes 
or stockholders. The American farmer is individualistic and 
likes to own his own place and run his own show. 

This trait is too strong for the cooperative spirit to take root 
in many places. But as a member of a cooperative corporation 
the farmer at any rate still holds the title to his land and is 
legally his own bass. We therefore guess that this form, rather 
than the regular capitalistic corporation, will dominate the 
future agricultural system. This, of course, is just a guess. We 
are still experimenting with cooperation. But on the whole we 
are experimenting pretty enthusiastically, and betting pretty 


strong on the outcome. If the game goes against us there are 
going to be a lot of people fooled. 


Vhen I say, then, that 


farmers’ cooperative elevators. y 

have been taking that load of wheat to 

; Chicago. However, they have done 
that usually in order to defeat the profiteering designs of local 
elevator men. They have not been strong enough to have much 
effect, perhaps none, in the big markets. They are not in posi- 
tion to attempt the wholesale business. 

Examples can be cited, tho, of farmers’ associations which 
have gone into the central markets and sold their goods on their 
own quotations. The most prominent case here, of course, is 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. This concern sells 
more than half of the citrus fruits grown in California; sells them 
in all the principal markets at wholesale thru its own salesmen 
and at a price fixed by the Exchange—or rather by the grower 
using the Exchange as his agent. 

It is essentially the same with all the marketing associations 
—cotton growers in Texas, apple growers in the Hood river val- 
ley, produce growers in Monmouth county, N. J., livestock 
— or dairymen in the northwest. ‘They establish the 
armer’s control over his product while it is in the marketi 
process; and they enable him to name his own selling mee 
some point in the game. . 

Cooperation has developed more in the marketing field than 
elsewhere with us. But its value in general business and even 
social organization is rapidly being recognized. The marketing 
part of the business should be carried on by a committee or de- 
partment of a general cooperative farming corporation, whose 
object should be both production and marketing. ‘The two, it 
should be remembered, are not separate but coordinate parts of 
the same process. 

_ The cooperative corporation can and should be organized 
like a capitalistic corporation into functional departments, 
namely, buying and technical production, accounting, selling, 
and financing. Selling or marketing, and production are the 
real operating departments. The other two are their servants. 
The production department, which I want to discuss now, is 
naturally to be divided into two sections, first buying, and 
second turning out the finished product or technical production, 
as it is called. 

The farmer buys equipment, supplies, seed, etc., and by con- 
suming them—i. e., by planting seed corn, wearing out plows, 
and using up lubricating oil, he turns out a finished product such 
as corn, wheat, steers or cotton. 

Buying, alone, is coming to be recognized as quite a science. 
In this field the farmer needs the (Continued on page 146. 
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BULLSEYE AT WARRIOR’S MARK 


How a Little Preacher is Putting Over-a Big Idea 


By GERALD B. BREITIGAM 


ELL, that’s all right, Mister Preacher,” said the big 
farmer as he gazed pityingly at the compact!y-built, 
smaller man in the sack suit who stood before him; 
“that’s all right,”’ he said, “but it can’t be done.” 
“Why can’t it be done?” demanded the Rev. W. W. Willard 
astor of the two Methodist churches comprising the Warrior’s 
Mark charge and serving a fertile valley tucked away in the 
Huntingdon county hills, seven miles from Tyrone, Pa. 
“Well,” said the big farmer vaguely, “we just can’t get to- 
ther, that’s all. The business man doesn’t understand the 
a and never will.” 
“Well, do you understand the business man?” shot back 
Willard. 
It was a facer. The big farmer started to reply, then checked 
himself. His face reddened with embarassment. Finally, 
rumbling inarticulately, he turned away and clambered into 
is auto. As it swung off up the road, the young preacher 
peered after the car a moment and then, a thoughtful expression 
on his face, turned in at his gate. 
Over the dinner table that night, Willard was so preoccupied 
with his thoughts that he answered his wife’s questions only in 


monosyllables, if at all. Then he retired to his study and there 
she found him later that night after the children had been put 
to bed. 


‘Now tell me about it,’’she said. And Willard, who like 
many a man finds his wife his 
best. counsellor, proceeded to 




















Warrior’s Mark and the steeple of Willard’s Community Church 


n the background. 


“The Cost of Marketing. An intermediary—the school 
teacher—spoke on how the farmer and business man can help 
each other. And then Willard capped the meeting by a dis 
cussion on “The Relation of the Church to the Economie Life 
of the Community.” 

“Anything that hampers the economic development af a 
comme@nity,’ he said, “hampers the development of God's 
Kingdom. On the other hand, better farming methods which 

make possible conveniences 
in the home and education 





unburden himself. 
“Our people,” he said, ‘“‘are 
prosperous and progressive 


farmers. From the stand- 
point of agriculture, they are 
abreast of the times. We 


have a live grange here. 
Indeed, there are live granges 
scattered all thru the sur- 
rounding country. What 
with farmers’ institutes, and 
the influence of the state col- 
lege only twenty-two miles 
away, the men around here 
are bound to be progressive. 

‘*T yrone is only seven miles 
away,” he continued; “and 
while it is small it offers good 
markets. Altoona markets 
also are within easy reach 
over good state roads. Every- 
thing ought to bring about 
ideal economicconditions, but 








of the farmer’s children, ad 
vance God’s work. That we 
why it is up to the church to 
help in the economic develo 
ment of community life 
The church has a respons 
bility which it must no 
shirk’.’ 

Willard said a lot morg 
too, and yet not so much. 
He is a quiet man who works 
more than he talks. And the 
things he has done in the last 
four years in Warrior’s Mark 
charge make him an out 
standing community builder, 
Community building, he de 
clares, is the prime task @& 
the country preacher. By 
such tactics, Wi'lard believes 
the Kingdom of God is better 
advanced than by any other 
methods. 

“The chief lack in ow 








somehow such isn’t the case.” 

“Well,” asked his wife as 
Willard paused, “what’s the 
cause of your worry in that 
ease?” “T’ll tell you,” con- 
fided the preacher, “the farmer and the business men in town 
do not = veerrcome each other. There is continual bitterness be- 
tween them, due to lack of understanding, and that affects the 
economic welfare of the farmer.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Willard. 

And, indeed, she did see. For Willard believes firmly that 
it is the mission of the country preacher to serve not only the 
spiritual needs of his community, but its social, economic and 
educational needs as well. And if he saw now that there was 
sometiting wrong on the economic side, Mrs. Willard under- 
stood full well that he would puzzle over it until he saw a way to 
help. 

“What,” she asked, “are you going to do?” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking it over,” he answered slowly, “and 
I believe for my first step I'll join ‘ 
the grange.” 


Faculty of Drew Summer School for Rural Pastors of which Mr. Willard 
is @ member. 


church work down here in the 
past,” Willard told me, “has 
been narrowness of vision. 
In the past the church pre 
pared only for a future heaven or hell. But the day of inte» 
denominational strife, of brimstone and hellfire preaching, # 
past. It as the task of the church as I see it to spiritualize the 
present, progressive, prosperous life and let Christ capture it for 
the betterment of humanity.” as: ¥ ha 

The way Willard has gone about spiritualizing the life of hr 
community is something to behold. He has made the church s 
living force in the social life of the countryside, in the home, ip 
the schools and in the farmer’s business. 

A young man himself, with a breadth of vision that appealed 
to youth, he early captured the imaginations ef the young people 
in the valley. They followed his leadership, and he has 
them into ways strange for many country feet. For instance, 
tennis is a sport with many followers since his coming, and the 

annual tennis tournaments are 
notable affairs, with galleries of 





The decision made, Willard took 
that first step and did join the 
grange. The second step in his 
plan to create a better understand- 
ing between the farmer and the 
business man followed at once. 
Going into Tyrone, he interviewed 
members of the Tyrone business 
men’s association and enlisted their 
aid. Then he called a meeting at 
the church—a “‘Get Together Meet- 
ing for Farmer and Business Man.” 

The same big farmer who once 
had told Willard “it couldn’t be 








young and old rooting for the young 
men and women players. 

“There is one thing that I de 
dislike,” Willard told me, “and that 
is a multiplicity of wheels. As fas 
as possible we have used the organ- 
izations as we found them here 
pushing the church’s program.” 

Thus, instead of forming new 
young people’s clubs, he works his 
social program - the a 
League. Feeling that people canno 
be fod if lasting results are to be 
achieved, but must develop their 
own initiative and do things for 








done,” spoke for the farmers on 
“The Cost of Production.” A 
Tyrone business man discussed 


Surgical dressing group of the Warrior’s Mark Interdenom- 
inational Community Club. 


themselves, he on the na 


leaders of the [Continued on page 76- 
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NE of the most universal comments 
about motion pictures, made after 
the film has been shown, is, ““Geel 
I wonder 
how they did 
that?” The 
youngsters 
ask it not in- 
frrequently, 
the adult 
male asks it 
almost con- 
stantly, 
a , while the 
feminine contingent repeats the same with the elimination of 
the “Gee!” 

Now one of the director’s pet theories is that the public shall 
continue to ask this question—and never know the answer. 
A new device, a new stunt, a new photographic idea—these are 
as eagerly welcomed by the director as a new story or a new star- 
ring personality, even a trifle more. A new story, or an old 
with an entirely new twist, goes to the credit of the author, 
while a new star reaps glory and dollars even tho the director 
has helped to “make” her; but a new stunt goes to the credit of 
the director. And even such apparently superhuman directors 
as Cecil B. DeMille, Mack Sennett? George Loane Tucker 
David W. Griffith, and George Fitzmaurice, to name some of 
the biggest directors of the day, are surprisingly human in this 
respect. And since their ideas are what have given 
them their high place in screendom, it is not to be 
wondered at that they are jealous of their se- 
crets. They believe that the public is 
interested primarily in their com- 
pleted. product, and that it isn’t 
the public’s place to know the 
secrets of the profession. 
Now it is true, of course, 
that the public cares more 
about enjoying simply and 
fully the varied capers of 
let us say, the Mack Sen- 
nett comedies, than about 
how Mr. Sennett does 
things. At the same time, 

the public is, to use Jack 
London’s now famous 
phrase, “curious to know.” 
Another reason, and 
one with a more eco- 
nomic interpretation, 
is that even the direc- 
tors do not know all 
the professional secrets. When a director works 
hard and long and manages to put over somethin 
new, he does not call in his publicity man and tell him to tell 
the world about how it is done. He wants the public to notice 
his brain offspring, but he doesn’t want said public to be told 
about the inside stuff. Nor is he interested in having other 
directors learn how he does it. He’s like a man who has patent- 
ed a medicine—he is keen to have the world use his product, but 
he doesn’t want the formula published. 

Besides, one of the great attractions of the movies is the lure 
of the unknown. The first pictures made attracted interest 
not because of their intrinsic value—Heaven forbid!—but 
because pou wondered how pictures could be made to move. 
I remember people going to them, seeirig them, coming out, 
rubbing their eyes, and denying vociferously that they did 
move. The younger generation, of which I was one, had various 
theories, too. he most 
popular one was that there 
were real people behind the 
screen; we never had any 
explanation of how they got 
there, or how they stayed 
suspended in mid-air. We 
just knew that pictures 
couldn’t move. 

Clare Briggs, whose car- 
toons in the New York 
Tribune, are circulated all 
over the country, had a 
drawing recently with this 
as its theme: “Skin-nay” 
and a friend who have just 
been to the movies for the 
first time, are telling a chum 


Directing the boat scenes in “‘Victory” 


about it. “We seed them 
move, Buck, honest!” af- 
“Skin-nay.” But 


MOVING PICTURE STUNTS 


And How They Do Them 


By MORRIE RYSKIND 


























“Fatty” Arbuckle 





Artificial snow used in “The Woman Thou Gavest Me" 













Buck isn’t at all convinced. “It’s 4 lie!” he says. Now, that’s 
a fighting term, but Skin-nay and his friend are none too con- 
vinced of their own belief to accept the challenge. They are 
eager to convince Buck and have him on their side—if they 
win him over, they will be more convinced themselves. 

Now, as a matter of actual scientific fact, the pictures, of 
course, do not move. But the film is released thru the camera 
at a rate of speed sufficient to deceive the eye. That’s the first 
movie stunt, and far and away the best. An optical illusion 
is the basis for the success of the motion picture. If our eye- 
sight were perfect, we would be deprived of one of our favorite 
forms of enjevment. Mother Nature is such a wise old lady 
that it is not beyond probability that she foresaw the invention 
of the motion picture machine when she planned our eyes. 

I have worked in several studios and have seen directors assist 
Mother Nature in this gentle art of mystifying the public. 
Of course, 4 good many of these tricks must remain secret. 
I saw them, not as a reporter, but as a coworker, and am bound 
to respect the etiquette of the studio. But every now and then 
some director does unbosom his soul, and every now and then 
some over-eager press-agent lets out a secret. I shall speak 
only of those things which I have learned while not in a pro- 
fessional capacity, and those to which I am certain no objection 
will be raised. * 

Once in my career—and all of us have fallen into temptation 
at one time or another—I was called upon to complete a motion 

icture serial, which the director had started but wasn’t sure 
ow to complete. For some peculiar reason—perhaps it was 
the lure of the money—I responded to the call. I’m 

glad I did; I learned then and there—it was my 
first experience in a studio—of the difference 
between a good director and a bad one. 
This director had invented, for the 
film only, a machine with whose 
aid you could see thru any- 
thing at any distance. Any- 
time the hero wanted to 
know where the heroine 
was, he grabbed the ma- 
chine, laid his hand on his 
wishing bone, sang 3 
Chinese h , and took 
squint, and lo!—there was 
the heroine being gagged 
and bound by the villains. 
Whereupon the hero hied 
himself to the place for 
the rescue stunt. Now 
even a palpable and 
absurd business like 
that could have been 
modified and made 
less foolish by a director. This particular director 
was not great: he used the simple device of fading 
into the scene; the herosaw, and fading back again toshow the 
heroat themachine. Thus was his audience informed, with the 
aid of somesubtitles, what the machine did. Yet, be it recorded, 
that picture made money, which may prove that a certain class 
of movie patrons like the stunts even when they aren’t stunts. 

But a real director always gives you atmosphere. And 

ing of real directors let me present, together with those 

mentioned, the name of “Fatty” Arbuckle, whose 

parents christened him Roscoe, but who has since outgrown it. 
‘Fatty” 










































































loves to trick his audience, but he isn’t satisfied with 
telling them about the trick—he does it. For example, in a 
recent comedy “Fatty” is secking refuge from an infuriated 
farmer and runs into a | cabin, using some of the 
logs to bar the entrance, "Erbe farmer trails Arbuckle, 
not with a set of blood- 
hounds, but with a collec- 
tion of all the stray dogs 
there apparently are in the 
universe. Fatty up- 
stairs, looks out of the top 
oe 2 the ey sees 

e snarling pack of dogs, 
and falls into their midst, 
while they savagely begin 
to tear him to pieces. 

At any rate, that’s what 
the spectator sees. Here’s 
a bit about the inside dope 
of the situation: The dogs 
weren’t at all bloodthirsty, 
= — ~* ~~" 
“ ‘atty”’ or an ing. t 
they were hungry. So 
Arbuckle had his assistant 
[Continued on page 565.) 
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FARMERS OF NATION FEDERATE 


American Farm Bureau Federation is Formed 


was the meeting held in Chicago on November 12-13-14, 

for the purpose of forming a national farmers’ organiza- 
tion based upon county farm bureaus and similar organizations. 
The result of the meeting was the laying of a foundation for 
what those present ardently believe is destined to become a 
powerful influence in behalf of the farmers of the nation. 

The organization and growth of farm bureaus and similar 
organizations is too well known to need description. About 
2400 of the 3000 counties have such 
organizations and one hundred percent 
of the counties in quite a number of 
states have farm bureaus. In some 
thirty odd states the county organiza- 
tions have united into state organiza- 
tions, and the natural culmination of the 
movement was the banding together of 
states into a national organization. The 
leaders in the movement had beea 
working to this end for several months 
and the successful outcome of the Chi- 
cago meeting was due in large measure 
to their efforts. A preliminary meeting 
had been held in February and an organ- 
izatidn committee elected, consisting of 
O. E. Bradfute of Ohio, chairman; 
Chester H. Gray, Missouri; E. B. Con- 
wall, Vermont; J. C. Sailor, Illinois; and 
Frank M. Smith, New York. This 
committee had drawn up tentative plans 
for a national organization, a suggestive 
constitution, method of financing, etc., 
which formed an excellent basis for the 
consideration of the delegates assembled. 

But to get back to the Chicago meet- 
ing. When the time came for calling 
the meeting to order, the hall was filled 
by the 400 to 500 farmers, county agents, 
leaders, farm paper editors, etc., most of 
whom had come long distances to par- 
ticipate in, or keep in close touch with, what all believed to be 
one of the most unportant movements ever launched by the 
farmers of the United States. A roll call by states revealed the 
fact that thirty-three states were represented, which number 
exceeded the expectations of the most optimistic. 

That the men attending this meeting were there strictly for 
business was very soon evident. Instead of following the usual 
custom of devoting a lot of valuable time to addressesof wel- 
come and responses, the conference listened to short, snappy 
key-note sosdline by H. J. Sconce of Illinois, E. L. Strivings, of 
New York, and J. R. Howard of Iowa, 
and then immediately cleared the deck 
for action. 

The first step was to find out who was 
entitled to a voice and vote in the pro- 
ceedings and this task was assigned to a 
credentials committee. The report of 
this committee showed that there were 
present one or more delegates from 
thirty-three states which could show by 
their credentials that they were author- 
ized to represent the farm bureau mem- 
bers or members of similar organizations 
in their respective states. Of course, the 
number of delegates present from the 
different states varied, and it was de- 
cided that the delegation from each state 
should choose a voting delegate who 
should represent that state in all matters 
coming before the meeting. 

Thus was the active, participating 
body of the conference constituted. 
Those who were permitted a voice in the 
proceedings were definite ly authorized 
by organizations of farmers in their 
home states to speak for them. It was 
not a meeting of self-appointed or pre- 
tending representatives of farmers. Any- 
one who could not show credentials as 
an actual farmer received small con- 
sideration and it is to the credit of those 
in attendance that practically none ex- 
cept the accredited delegates made any attempt to participate 
in the proceedings. 

Naturally there would be differences of opinion in a meeting 
made up of representatives from all parts of the United States, 
with its widely varying conditions, problems, ideals and to some 
extent, even modes of living. One of the most notable features 
of the conference, however, was the spirit of fairness exhibited 


Or: of the most notable events in American agriculture 





J. R. Howard, Iowa, President 





8. L. Strivings, New York, Vice President 


by all present and the consequent harmony which prevailed. 
All seemed to realize that the results attained would be far 
short of what they hoped jor unless they succeeded in working 
out a broad platform upon which farmers from every state 
could come together and work for the best interests of agricul- 
ture as a whole. At times the discussions became somewhat in- 
tense, but always the fair-mindedness of the organ suc- 
ceeded in finding a solution to the problem which was accept- 
able to all. The question of a name for the organization was 
first considered and after some discus- 
sion the “American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation’ was decided upon. Some of the 
states contended for a broader and more 
inclusive name but a considerable major- 
ity favored the name chosen. 

The basis of representation in the na- 
tional organization was one of the 
knottiest problems the conference had to 
solve. In this organization meeting the 
representation was by states, on the 
basis of one vote to each state, which was 
about the only way that it could be. A 
number of states favored this basis of 
representation in the permanent organ- 
ization, which would mean that the few 
thousand farmers in some of the smaller 
states and states that are of less im- 
portance agriculturally, would have 
equal power in directing the policies of 
the organization with the many thou- 
sands of farmers in the larger states and 
states where agriculture is of greater im- 

rtance. It was finally agreed that the 

of directors of the national federa- 
tion should be composed of one director 
from each state federation of farm 
bureaus and that each state should be 
entitled to an additional director for 
each 20,000 paid-up members, or major 
portion thereof, in the county organiza- 
tions which are affiliated in the state organizations. Another 
question which was difficult to adjust was the method of finane- 
ing the organization. The several states varied widely in the 
dues paid - individual members to the state organization and 
in the number of members. It was by no means an easy task to 
work out a plan which would assure adequate funds to carry on 
the work of the national organization and at the same time be 
fair and equitable to all. 

In order that our readers may have exact information as to 
the action taken at this meeting and the nature of the organiza- 
tion formed, we are giving in full the con- 
stitution which was adopted. It is a 
movement in which every man who 
farms can well afford to interest himself 
and support. 

CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name. 

The name of this organization shall be 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Article 1]—Objects. 

The objects of this organization shall 
be to correlate and strengthen the state 
farm bureaus and similar state organiza- 
tions of the several states in the national 
federation, to promote, protect and 
represei:t the business, economic, social 
and educational interests of the farmers 
of the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 
Article 1I1]—Membership. 

Section 1. The membership of this 
organization shall consist of state farm 
bureau federations and state agricultural 
associations based on the farm bureau 
or similar plan when apa by the 
executive committee of the organization. 

Section 2. All applicants for member- 
ship shall submit to the executive com- 
mittee a copy of their constitution and 
by-laws. 

Section 3. Any member may with- 
draw from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation by presenting to the secre- 
tary a written resignation, provided that all dues are paid to 
date of withdrawal. 

Article 1V—Board of Directcrs. 

Section !. The governing body of this organization shall be 
composed of a board of directors, the members of which shall 
be elected by each of their respective state federations or similar 
organizations, which shal] meet once a year. Each state organ- 
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ization, qualifying for membership shall be entitled to one direc- 
tor and an additional director for every 20,000, or major portion 
thereof, of paid-up members of the county organizations, which 
are affiliated in the state organizations. 

Section 2. The board of directors shall be composed of actual, 
bona fide farmers, and each director shall have one vote on each 
question. 

Section 3. House of Delegates. Each member in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation shall be entitled to one delegate to a 
house of delegates and one additional delegate for every 10,000 
farmers of the state, or major portion thereof. The delegates 
shall sit with the directors and have the same privileges as direc- 
tors except the right to vote. 

Article V—Dues. 

Section 1. The annual dues of each state association in the 
national organization shall be ten percent of the total individual 
farm bureau membership dues; provided that in states not hav- 
ing memberships the minimum dues shall be $250 and the maxi- 
mum $1000; the basis and amount for such states shall be fixed 
by the executive committee. 

Section 2. In states without memberships, if four percent of 
the total amount expended annually for farm bureau work with- 
in the state exceeds $1000, the dues for such state shall be four 
percent of such total expenditures or such portions thereof as 
is deemed right by the executive committee. 

Section 3.g Sections 1 and 2 shall be applicable for the first 
year. 

Section 4. The dues shall be payable in advance quarterly on 
January Ist, April Ist, July 1st and October Ist, each year. 
The executive committee shall have power to suspend any 
state organization from the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation for the non-payment of dues when six months in arrears. 

Section 5. Each 
state organization de- 
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Section 5. The treasurer shall be elected by the executive 
committee and shall receive all money from the secretary and 
shall disburse the same by check only upon written orders signed 
by the secretary and countersigned by the president. He shall 
carefully account for all money and make a full report to the 
board of directors annually, or at other times upon request of 
the president. The treasurer shall furnish a good and sufficient 
bond satisfactory to the executive committee, and shall serve 
one year, or until his successor is elected and shall have qualified. 

Section 6. The secretary shall be elected by the executive 
committee and his salary fixed by it. He shall receive all money 
and pay it to the treasurer, taking his receipt therefor. He shall 

ive a bond satisfactory to the executive committee. His 
urther duties shall be outlined by the executive committee and 
he shall work under its direction. 

Section 7. The executive committee shall employ such assis- 
tant secretaries, assistants, and office help as it may deem 
necessary. 

Section 8. Any officer or director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation who shall become a candidate for an elective 
or appointive state or national office, shall at once resign and be 
automatically dropped from his official position in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Article VII I—Executive Committee. 

Section 1. The board of directors shall elect by majority 
vote at the annual meeting from among its membership, an 
executive committee of twelve members, not more than one from 
any state, the members of which shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are elected and shall have qualified. The execu- 
tive committee shall have charge of the administrative affairs 
of the organization. The membership of said committee shall 
consist of three members from the northeastern states, three 
from the middle 
western states, three 
from the southern 





siring to become a 
member of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau 
Federation, shall pre- 
sent an application, 
and if accepted by 
the executive com- 
mittee it shall then 
forward its member- 
ship dues for that 
quarter, and — re- 
ceipt of same shall be 
entitled to full privi- 
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Section 6. A com- 
plete annual audit 
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ization shall be fur- 
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states and three from 
the far western 
states. The presi- 
dent and vice-presi- 
dent shall be mem- 
bers ex-officio of the 
committee, and the 
president shall be 
chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 
The committee mem- 
bers from each region 
shall be nominated 
by the directors from 
said region. The 
Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Di- 
rector of the States 
Relation Service shall 
have the privilege of 








such audit to be 
made by a certified 
public accountant. 

Section 7. The 
executive committee 
shall approve and 
order to be paid, such 
mileage, salaries, and expenses as are in accord with the general 
plan adopted by the board of directors. The expenses of the 
board of directors attending the annual meeting shall be paid 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Article V[—Meetings. 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the board of directors shall 
be held during the month of November or December, the date 
and place to be decided upon by the executive committee. 

Section 2. A majority of the board of directors shall con- 
stitute a quorum, and no director shall vote by proxy. 

Section 3. Reports of all executive and other committee 
meetings shall be filed with the secretary and copies furnished 
to each director of the organization, and to the director of the 
States Relations Seryice of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Section 4. Special meetings of the board of directors may be 
called by the president with the approval of the executive com- 
mittee, and shall*be called by him upon the request of ten mem- 
ber states. 

Article V 11 —Officers. 

Section 1. The officers of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation shall consist of a president, a vice-president, a treasurer 
and a secretary. 

Section 2. All officers, with the exception of the secretary 
and the treasurer shall be elected by the board of directors, at 
each annual meeting, and shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors are elected and shall have qualified. 

Section 3. The president shall be the executive head of this 
organization and shall be paid such salary as may be determined 
upon by the board of directors. He shall preside at all meetings 

f board of directors, and of the executive committee. Heshall 
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be a member ex-officio of all standing and special committees. 
Section 4. The vice-president shall perform the duties of the 
president in his absence or inability to serve. 





Executive Committee—Lower row, left to right: _O. E. Bradfute, Ohio; J. R. Howard, Iowa; 


Vermont; 
Oklahoma; H. J. Sconce, Illinois; W. H. Walker, California; 


attending all meet- 
ings of the committee 
and the right to take 
rt in discussions 
ut shall have no 
vote. 

Section 2. The regions for the selections of the members of 
the executive committee shall be as follows: N. E. group— 
Mass., N. H., Vt., Me., Conn., N. Y., R. L., N. J., Del., Penn. 
Central group—Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Minn., Ia., N. D., 8. D., 
Neb., Kans., Mo., Wis. Southern group—Md., Va., W. Va., 
N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Ky., Tenn., Okla., Tex., 
Ark., La. Far west group—Mont., Idaho, Colo., Utah, New 
Mex., Ariz., Calif., Ore., Wash., Wy., Nev. 

Section 3. A quorum in all meetings of the executive com- 
mittee and other standing and special committees shall be a 
majority of such committees. All vacancies, except in the board 
of directors, shall be filled by the executive committee until the 
next annual meeting. 

Section 4. The executive committee shall have power to con- 
duct a referendum vote on any matter of national interest. 
Article 1X—Remuneration. 

The vice-president, treasurer and the members of the exe- 
cutive committee shall be paid not to exceed ten dollars per 
diem and necessary expenses which shall be paid from the funds 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, while such officers 
are attending to the business of the organization. 

Article X—Amendments. 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any regular meeting of board of directors, such amendments 
to be effective when approved by a majority of member states. 
Article X1—By-Laws. 

The executive committee shall have power to formulate the 
necessary by-laws for this organization subject to the approval 
of the board of directors. 

Article X1I1—Enacting Clause. 

This constitution shall be effective when ratified by ten state 
organizations. 

he resolutions adopted by an assembled body can usually 

be accepted as a fair indication of the (Continued on page 103 
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of Europe before he got out what is known ouse bill 
8068, “A bill to provide for universal military, naval 
and vocational training and for mobilization of the manhood 


Ca Borage beter Kahn investigated the wiry pected 
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of the nation in a national emergency.” 
The bill provides that the president “shall make all such 
regulations . . . . a8 may be necessary to carry out its 


purposes.” It is known, of course, that in matters of military 
regulation the president, whoever he is, follows the advice of 
the military and naval departments of government which are 
dominated by a. and naval men rather than by the 
civilian Secretaries of War and Navy. So, ia reality, we must 
expect the whole system to be a military program. It will 
be administered by a National Military Administrator “and 
one or more military administrators for each state or territory 
. . . . each of whom shall have such deputies, assistants, 
inspectors, aids, and clerks, salaried or ise, as may by 
regulation be provided. The National Mi Admini q 
under the direction of the Secretary ar, shall have ad- 
ministrative control over the whole system of registration and 
induction into the service,” and the state military administra- 
tors over their respective states. “Military Administrators, in- 
cluding the national 
administrator, may 
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A Summary of the Kahn Military Bill Before Congress 
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are not sufficiently educated or instructed in the English 

to be able to profit by military or naval training, may 
be required to receive, prior to the training \ ogress such prepara- 
tory education as may be necessary to fit them therefor, to 
be prescribed by famm Sw For this they may be 
inducted into the service or not, as may be prescri by regu- 
lation. The preparatory educational period shall not exceed 
three months.” : 

Section 6, provides pay at $5 a month with food, clothes, 
laundry, transportation, etc., etc., during training or enforced 
education. : 

The exemptions are about as they were in the draft. All who 
served in the recent war are exempt from training. Keep your 
on Section 9, which says: “In case voluntary enlistments 

be insufficient to maintain the Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps at the numbers from time to time required 
by law, then so many men as may be necessary to maintain 
the regular Army, Navy or Marine Corps at such numbers 
may be selected, pursuant to regulation, from among the men 
oe training period, and the men so selected shall 
serve in Army, Navy or Marine Corps for an additional 
period of one year.’’ Voluntary enlistments in the regular army 
and navy prior to the 

war were far short 
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. ° increased since. 
The Kahn bill pro- 
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puandent — L eighteen years, or within two years army which “shall 
with the consent of thereafter, be subject to military or include (a) all male 
Tacit dow naval service for training purposes, | |__ Bers wtp bona 
army officer, then and shall be inducted into the army Army or Marine 
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or navy of the United States for 
this purpose and serve therein fora 





Corps at any time 
between April 6, 
1917 and November 
11, 1918, and who 

















tary administrators ° ‘ ‘ 
are appointed by the training period of six months and ia i ‘ca 
president, shall re- for such further time as may be rea- members of the re- 
— eh ey es sonably necessary for enrollment, a. re 
tional Administrator mobilization and demobilization. continue for a period 
shall hold office sub- aon os 
ject to the will of the ~ a wien thin _ 

resident. We know i fi take effect, but 


ow politics has 
taken hold of the postoffice appointments. Here is another 
rich, juicy political plum. Then, there shall be local, district 
boards and a national board of appeal, each with doctors, 
lawyers and the necessary clerical forces. A local board for 
each 50,000 inhabitants creates about twenty-two hundred 
local boards, with a doctor and lawyer for each, and “not less 
than three nor more than seven members.” State Military 
Administrators appoint the boards, holding office three years, 
and the appeal agents who are lawyers. en, there may be 
wublic advisers, without pay, for each board. The district 
hearts “shall consist of not less than nine nor more than 
thirty-five members” __ - office five years. They are a 

inted by the president, subject to removal at his wish. The 
National Board of Appeals shall consist of not less than fifteen, 
shall serve five years, subject to removal by the president, who 
appoints them by and with the consent of the Senate. But the 


m<.chine is not complete yet. There are the local yonyee 
in every locality similar to the registry boards that 

the draft for the big war. Whether this great number of men 
shall become a mere political partisan force or become a £ 
military force cannot be guessed in advance. It can easily go 
either way according to the activities of the president. Be'ng 
a military scheme it is easy to which way the war depart- 
ment would influence it. Save it from politics! 

Having the machine, what use is to be made of it? It is for 
the purpose of seeing that ev oung man when he reaches 
eighteen years of age, be com ed, if he is fit, ga} em’ A 
or naval training. To be exact, I quote the bill: “All 
citizens. .. .. Shall, upon attaining the age of eighteen 
years or within two years thereafter, be subject to military 
naval service for training purposes, and i 
the army or navy of the United States for this purpose and 
serve therein for a training period of six months and for such 
further time as may be reasonably necessary for enrollment, 
mobilization, and demobilization.” 

The youth can choose whether he go at once or defer not 
more t two and choose whether army or navy— 
subject to the will of those over him as was largely the case in 
the recent training camps where selective service 
individual choice. 

Section 5, “Persons subject to service under this Act, who 


: not after they re 

spectively reach the age of thirty years.” (b) “All men not 

ter excepted who may hereafter serve in the army for 

any part of the training period prescribed by this act. Their 

service shall continue for a period of ten years beginning im- 
mediately after the expiration of their training period.” 

The exemptions from service in the reserve army include 
Se eee ular army, navy or marine 
corps; navy reserves and naval tia; two hundred and fifty 
thousand men in each state for each senator and representative 
in Congress who are in active service in the national guard 
or active militia recognized by the war department, men and 
officers who have served in the state militia or national guard 
not less than three years of which the first two shall have been 
in active service; and men who have other grounds for exemp- 
tion, subject to service as soon as the excuse for exemption is 
removed. 

The reserve forces “during their first five years of service 
therein shall be subject to active military service for additional 
training in the respective organizations of the reserve to which 
they shall be assigned as may be provided by regulation for not 
exceeding three weeks in any one year and not exceeding nine 
weeks in all,” but those who had training in the world war are 
they wish exemption. (Sec 


13. 
The whole country is divided into four or more great armies 
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This remarkable Guarantee is 
the first of its kind ever made on 
acorn planter. Itis printed in 
a and white above ee Hayes 

mpany’s signature, and is at- 
tached to each Hayes Four 
Wheel Planter. 

Go to your local Hayes dealer 
and see the Hayes Four Wheel. 
Have him show you the “Big 

rop Guarantee.” It plainly 
states that if the Hayes Four 
Wheel does not produce a better 
stand of corn you may return it 
and your money will be refunded. 














HAYES 


” il “Human-Hand” Plantin 


| Now Guaranteed 


LANTING is the most important thing in gettinga 
big yield of corn. Over 250,000 Hayes owners—men 
who consistently harvest big bounteous crops—prove 
Nothing can make up for poor 
planting—it means dead loss—EVERYTIME. 

For 33 years Hayes Human-Hand planting has been 
In every big corn-growing sec- 
tion the facts are known. By overcoming the ‘‘7 causes 
ot bare spots” this famous planter has saved thousands 
and thousands of dollars annually. 
knowledged “Champion of Mighty Yields.” 


bi 

only because the Hayes Four W 

where all others fail; never misses a hill; never kills the seed in the 

hopper; checks accurately, etc., but because the Hayes Company 

itively guarantees that the Hayes Four Wheel will produce a 
Cotter stand on a money back basis. 





It is today the ac- 


CFour Wheel 
PLANTER 


“Plants Like Human Hands” 


Every man who buys a Hayes Four Wheel is guaranteed a better 


ger crop—and bigger profits. Not 
1 plants to an even deptb; covers 


Why hazard “bare spots’’ and 
a short crop? Why invite loss 
due to haphazard, hit and miss 
planting? The increased yield, 
due to Hayes Planting, often 
pays for the Hayes Four Wheel 
several times over the first year. 
See your local Hayes man. Also 
write for our “Million Dollar 
Corn Planter Book” —pronoun- 
ced the most important book of 
its kind ever written. A copy 
will be mailed you free u re- 
ceipt of your request. da 
postal. 
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The Hayes of 1920 is the best machine we have ever built. 
The design is the same as it has been for 33 years, 
and it is built even better than ever before. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 10, Galva, Illinois 
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PLUMBING FOR WATER SUPPLY 


Some Practical Points That Will Save Mistakes 


coc By IVAN D. WOOD 


TE professional plumber with his onto posts laid across the ditch, start at one end and by remov- 
dollar-per-hour wage rate, ing 4 post at a time lower the whole line into the trench. If you 
from the time he leaves the have ever tried to unscrew an old joint of pipe, you appreciate 

until he returns, including one or two trips _ the necessity of coating all threads with white lead if you wis 

after forgotten tools, plus wages for one water tight fits and if you ever expect to remove any fitting in 
9 or two helpers, need not worry the farmer _ the future. 
¥ when he installs a water system. A few Figure 3 shows a modern pump pit and all connections. The 
good pipe tools, a tile spade, some aan, pipe at (A) leads down into the 




















care and some work saves the plum 9 well and at some point close to 
er’s fee and insures a good job. es the water supports the pump 
Ditches for pipe need to be dug fairly a linder. Water coming up 





thru (A) may be forced thru line 
(C) to the reservoir or out thru 
(D) by turning hand wheel at 
(E). At (B) is shown the air 





~- - deep above the latitude of southern <o" _ 
Fig.1 Kansas, to prevent freezing. Ordinarily a o n 
Showing Ray | yy 4-foot depth is sufficient, but further a, al 

ee ter De ~—soit may be necessary to go 6 inches or a foo o 


yenreeaiss deeper. A frozen pipe system is about the =- chamber which acts like a shock 
most exasperating thing in 5 ae — wv absorber to remove any jerky mo- 
~~ t = tion from the pump. On the line 


the world, since it means do- 
ing without the use of the = 
system for a time, besides digging up 
the whole works to locate the leaks. 
When in doubt about ditch depths, go 
down 6 inches more. In 1916, I 
was superintending the con- 
struction of an experi- 
mental farm water system 
and chanced to be away at 
the time that two green dig- 

rs started work on about 100 
eet of ditch, which was to be 4 
feet deep. On returning I found 
that they had started a trench 
which would have done justice to 
any of the allied armies in France. 
It was 2'4 feet wide at the top 
and nearly that wide at the bot- 
tom. Too many folks make just 
such hard work of trenching. A 
green digger imagines that 2 feet 


(C), Figure 3, are shown two very 
= important pipe fittings. One 1s 
union as ene | to — the 
pump to pl e. using @ 
large wrench on the octagonal nut the 
pipe line can be severed at this point and 
Fig. 2 the pump removed for repairs when neces- 
Showing how . The other is a horizontal check valve 
hg ond serves to prevent the pressure in the 
~~. pipe from standing on the pump. Water 
can pass it when being forced to the 
reservoir, but cannot return past it; 
hence the supply is held even tho the 
union is unscrewed and the pump 


removed. f 

Properly placed hydrants will save 

E miles of steps in the course of years. 
It never pays to ¢ ay -¥! in 
@ pail to any point where it can 
be ipod for a few dollars ex- 
When the main line 

is lai l, any number of ““T” 















































is about the narrowest ditch in 
which a man can work; whereas TOL Aw RSET Fe fittings as shown in figure 
after he has mastered the art his product will resemble the —_— — 4, can be placed and 
one shown in figure 1. It will be not over 14 to 16 inches C lugged as shown at (B), 
wide at the top, 414 feet deep and just the width of the “ re 6. Then at any time 
tile —— at phe bottom. Diggingisanart. Iknow —4 i Dl B a hydrant can be connected 
an old grey-whiskered man who has his 70th od r as depicted in fi 4. 
year, yet he can dig more feet of trench in a day than { oy The length of pipe shown at 
many young men, simply because he knows how. He 8 3] PUMP PIT (F) is screwed into the ““T” 
uses a rope, tightly stretched, to keep perfect align-) =| Ie * fitting and the hydrant cock 
ment and the same rope guides 5 rs | is screwed on at the other 
him in making graceful curves. 5 . re i end. This hydrant cock is 
The water supply problem of A z } simply a shut off valve 
the average farm consists in pt <5 *, A with a hole in the side which 
piping water from a well to hs y 6 &9 . lets the water drain back 
an elevated supply tank or «a — =X 5 from the pipe (G) to pre- 
a reservoir on a hill, and in “rn vent its freezing. A shut 
returning i. "> the enue Fig. 4 Fig. 3 = ¥ Hyer to the sur- 
pipe to the house, barn, owing the Sttiten nace , ‘ ; ace @ pipe is con- 
pig pens, cattle yards or siittesina eo ey ee 4“ Seoaeen S Rene ony nected 2 Se valve by a 
tent fitting. 


any other place desired. A f ; 
description of a very perfect system installed in Thurston coun- Many mistakes have been made in making pipe connections 


ty, Nebraska, will serve to illustrate the proper method to to elevated concrete tanks. Figure 5 shows one very good way 
pursue. to do it. A piece of 1% inch pipe about 1 foot long, threaded 
The main pipe leads from the well io a reservoir im a hill at one end, is set in the tank floor when the concrete is poured. 
some 350 feet away and rising to an elevation of 45 feet above By screwing a malleable reducer on this threaded end and 
the buildings. This is 1 inch in diameter screwing the pipe line into the reducer as 
and is connected to the three-way force shown, we have a connection with an air 
pump as shown in figure 3. It runs in a space between the entering pipe line 
direct line w the reservoir. Branches ss and the concrete. ‘This prevents the 
leading from it in all directions to the -A2 PIPE freezing of a plug of ice at this point as 
different buildings and yards, terminate wr, would be the case if the 1-inch pipe were 
in hydrants. The windmill seems to have ae" 0 8 | carried directly thru the concrete. Con- 
no difficulty in keeping the 100 barrel : + crete is a pose | conductor of heat and by 
reservoir mostly full at all times; there RESCRVOR/_ conducting heat from water will cause 
being considerable power available when pipes to freeze wherever they come im 
a 10-foot backgeared steel wheel actuates contact with it. The other connection 
a 234 inch pump cylinder. When the shown in figure 5 is for entering an 
pump is started, water is driven direct to underground tank. Here there is no 
the reservoir thru the 1 inch pipe. When danger from freezing. The pipe is car- 
a hydrant is opened at any building, ried in and threaded before the concrete 
is placed. The addition of a hydrant cock 
























water flows to it from the reservoir thru 
this same pipe. makes it possible. - 
There are tricks in every trade and one ———————- 
of the tricks in the plumbing business is 7/PiPE FROM PUMP Ask your young folks why they prefer to 


leave home evenings. They might drop a 
hint that will help you to counteract out- 


Fig. 5 
ee nent oon Came Side influences by remedying the faults at 


the simple process o — pipes in 
the ditch. Figure 2 shows how to do it 
easily. Connect eight or ten lengths 


together upon the ditch bank, roll them tion to under-ground reservoir. home. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OP FROM 


18 To 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
4ND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 











THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGIN 








OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 


HE present remarkable value of the 

Oakland Sensible Six four door Sedan 
as an investment is evidenced in every field 
in which this competent automobile serves. 
Day after day, under the most strenuous 
conditions of service, it is not only deliver- 
ing performance of the most satisfactory 
character, but is delivering it at extremely 
reasonable cost. This pronounced reliability 
of mechanical action, this economical dis- 
charge of every duty it may encounter, in 
the Oakland Sensible Six Sedan is joined 
with the unusual comfort that only complete 
equipment and appointment can give. The 
way the Oakland performs, the careful pro- 
vision made in every detail of chassis and 
body construction for prolonged and capable 
service, makes the relative worth of this car 
unrivaled in the present automobile market. 





Tovrtne Car, $1165; Roapsrer, $1165; Cours, $1825; ‘our Door Sepan, $1835 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mica. ApprrionaL ror Wine Waeet Equirwenr, $35 


OAKLAND MQTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The Transformation of a Nation KEE: 
By JAS. T. NICHOLS (ght 


Jan., 1920 
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Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
one trip around’ the world. He has rambled thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 








"Tis Palestine of Eastern 
Asia is Korea. While 
called the “Land of. the 
Morning Calm,” it has been 
the heetitenenmt of the eastern 
world for centuries. Japan on 
the east has ]- oked upon Korea 
as a “swora pointed at her 
heart.’”’ China on the south 
has always felt that Korea 
; ractically belonged to her 
while the Great Bear on the north has looked longingly for ages 
toward the covetee 'and. The same can be said of Manchuria as 





well. 
Until recent years the world knew but little of this country. 


It was really a “Hermit Kingdom.” ‘The people lived in walled 
cities and allowed no outside ple to come in. “Less than forty 
years ago signboards could be seen along the highways upon 
which was written, “If you meet a foreigner, kill him; he who 
has friendly relations with him is a traitor to his country.” 
They actually kept the country along the sea barren and un- 
attractive while in the interior the people lived on the fat of the 
land. The mountain peaks were great beacon towers lighted 
up every night to signal to the capital that no danger threatened 
and that all was well thru the empire. 

In area Korea is about as large as Minnesota. The population 
is more than fifteen millions. Except in the northern part, which 
is as cold as Minnesota, the climate is delightful. Nearly every- 
thing that will grow in Japan will grow in Korea. The surface 
is largely mountains and plains. In the mines are gold, copper,— 
iron and coal as well as 
other minerals. The silk 


bottom of the sea and soon 
Port Arthur was besieged and 
taken and the Japanese army 
started across e country 
with the ery, “On to Peking.” 
This opened the eyes of the 
Chinese and Korea was sur- 
rendered and was practically 
annexed by Japan and its 
mame changed to Chosen. 
Since that time Korean civilization has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds and she is fast becoming a land that has to ~ 
reckoned with. The story of Japan’s dealings with Korea, how- 
ever, contains some dark spots. These things have aroused the 
indignation of the whole civilized world and the end is not yet. 

To plant the seed of christianity on Korean soil has required 
a great effort and the story of the transformation of this nation 
that has occurred within the last forty years is as thrilling as can 
be found in the history of modern missions. It was the very 
great pleasure of the writer to spend many hours in the far east 
with one who has been on he field in Korea for more than twenty 
_— Thirteen of these years were spent in the city of Pyeng 

ang which became the scene of one of the greatest revivals in 
all the history of the Christian Church. 

At the time that Mr. and Mrs. Swallen, who were sent as 
missionaries by the Presbyterian Church, and Mrs. Swallen 
told the writer with her own lips the story of this marvelous 
work, Pyeng Yang was said to be the most wicked city in 
Korea. So frightful were the conditions that boys in their play 
would often drag the corpse of a person who had died during 

the night, thru the streets 
the next day unmolested. 








mdustry is becoming one of 
great value and altho every 
mountain forest has been 
cleared, some paper is 
made. 

Perhaps in no country in 
the world has such an effort 
heen made to keep men and 
women apart as in this 
strange land. In Seoul, 
the capital city, they used 
to toll a bell at eight in the 
evening which meant that 
men must go indoors and let 
women on the streets. Blind 
men, officials, and certain 
others were exempt. Any 
man with a doctor’s pre- 





It is almost impossible to 
believe the story of some 
things that occurred almost 
daily in this eity. 

The first building of the 
mission was but eight feet 
square, not much lar, 
than a store box. As at that 
time men and women were 
always separate in public 
gatherings, the men met at 
one hour and the women at 
another. Soon the building 
was doubled in size. When 
the Swallen’s took char 
the mission was called t 
Central Church. Then came 
the great revival wave and 
the church grew to a great 








scription was allowed on 
the streets but so many of 
these were forged that much 
trouble resulted. At midnight the bell tolled again and after 
that hour men could circulate on the streets freely without dan- 
ger of arrest. 

The people in Korea nearly all dress in white no matter what 
their work may be. Men and women dress much alike. A 
curious fashion among married women is the wearing of waists 
that expose the entire naked breasts. This is all but beautiful 
and as some one says, gives the appearance of a shocking show- 
window. The theory is, so they say, that to cover the breasts 
is to poison the milk. No man really amounts to much in 
Korea until after he is married. Silence is the wife’s first duty. 
Marriage customs are much like those in Japan where parents 
make the matches. It is said that often the bashandl never 
hears the voice of his wife until after marriage and even then 
she keeps silent afterwards sometimes as long as a month. 

The Korean people have some happy times together in spite 
of some of these strange customs. One of their national festival 
days is called ‘‘Swing day.’’ Swings are prepared nearly every- 
where and people drop their work and swing. The Koreans are 
different from any dhe people in the far east and when they 
play they play with all their might. Men and boys love te hunt 
the swimming holes along the streams and they seem to enjoy 
this sport as do our own men and boys in America. 

While Korea has been a battle ground for ages yet it was 
opened up to modern civilization by Japan something like Com- 
modore Perry opened up Japan. Later on Korea paid tribute to 
China. The great erisis came in 1894 when the battle royal was 
waged between Japan and China for this land. On September 
t5th of that year a great battle occurred on land and two days 
later, in the mouth of the Yala River occurred what is said to 
be the first great naval battle of history in which modern war- 
ships were used. In this battle the Chinese fleet went to the 


Shinto Shrine, Japan. 


congregation. A new build- 
ing seating between five 
and six hundred was erected and before it was fully completed 
it was too small. About a hundred members withdrew to form 
another congregation in another part of the city. A little 
later another hundred started still another congregation. 

As the Central Church building was even yet far too small 
they erected a great building that will seat two thousand people. 
The interest was so t that other congregations had to be 
formed and at the timeMrs.Swallen told me this wonderful 
story, out from this littie mission seven great congregations had 
been formed in different parts of the city and the movement 
spread to the country and nearly thirty congregations had 
grown from that one central mission. 

Readers of Successful Farming will be interested in the great 
revival of 1910 as told me by Mrs. Swallen while here in the 
Far East. They started the watch cry, “A million converts in 
one year.” ‘The work was systematized. Bible classes were 
formed and every Christian became a real missionary. Volun- 
teers were called for, who would give one or more days to the 
work. Nearly everyone volunteered and during the first three 
months it was estimated that seventy-five thousand days of per- 
sonal work were promised. Great earnestness was manifest 
a and great attention was attracted. 

The pastor of this Central Church and one of his elders 
formed the habit of going to the church every morning at dawn 
for prayer. This soon became known and others wished to join 
taem. One Sunday morning the pastor announced that all 
who wished to do so might join them the following morning and 
that the bell would be rung at four thirty. At one a. m. the 
people began coming and at two o’clock more than one hundred 
were present. For foug mornings these meetings were kept up 
and between six and seven hundred were present each morning 
On this fourth morning the pastor (Contenued on page 119. 
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In Ten Months With More Than 
$30,000,000 Paid For Essex Cars, 
lt Set a Mark New in Motor Sales 


Champion the Essex 


Unknown a year ago, the Essex has set 
a world’s sales record. 


It has established a distinct new type 
among the fine cars of motordom. Today, 
more than 20,000 are in service. 


Yet there is no secret back of the Essex 
triumph. 


It Won on Quality 
Minus Useless Weight 


It made the issue on finest car qualities 
without useless weight or size. 


That issue is uppermost today. For 
nimbleness, convenience in crowded traffic 
and economy of upkeep and operation are 
more important now than ever. 


And with the Essex you sacrifice no pleas- 
ure, comfort, or performance ability that 
the Jarge, high-priced car can give. Judge 
it by trial. Match its speed, power and 
riding ease with any. 


Then answer if Essex has not proved 
great size and weight needless to fine car 
quality. 


Big Car Owners 
Now Turn to Essex 


Of the legion who know and praise Essex 
performance, none express more satisfac- 
tion than former owners of large, costly 
cars. 


Skeptics at first, they now appreciate the 
way Essex combines light car advantages, 
with the qualities of comfort and flexible 
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performance, they knew and formerly con- 
sidered exclusive in their big cars. 


They take joy in its revelation of liveli- 
ness and handling ease. 


And now time has proved how Essex re- 
tains those wanted qualities of silence, 
smoothness and power even after hardest 
service. Many have driven their Essex 
cars 16,000 to 18,000 miles—some more 
than 20,000—without any repairs whatever. 
Such proofs should convince all of Essex 
endurance. 


Small Size New No Bar 


to Supreme Performance 


You will never class tht Essex with other 
light-weight cars. For one thing, its ap- 
pearance instantly stamps it superior. You 
recognize the finest upholstery, fittings and 
detail, that can be put into a car. 


But the important difference is revealed 
only in action. 


What car can show more speed? What 


car can outdo its performance in the tour- 
ing hazards of hills and rugged roads? 


The Essex requires little attention. Long 
acquaintance improves your esteem and af- 
fection for it. 


You can see the demand for Essex by the 
number already delivered and by the pres- 
ent sales exceeding 100 cars a day. 


Can you think of another car in sales 
preference or rea] value that offers such at- 
tractive reasons for its choice? 
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Photographs showing Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Trach Tires 
after 10 months, and nearly 10,000 miles, ef constant haul- 
ing wrvice for Mr. Herman Maris, Wautaha, Winensin 


GOOD 
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Farmers Top Their Ma rkets 


With Pneumatics 





*‘My Goodyear Cords have paid for themselves in ten 
months withall-round savings of time, labor, repairs, 
etc. I figure the reduction in gasoline alone will 
pay the cost of these tires over solids. They have 
traveled nearly10,000 miles to date and are good for 
another year atleast.’’—Herman Marks, Farmer and 
Rural Expressman, R. F.D. 6, Waukesha, Wisconsin 








HE advantages of hauling on pneumatics, as demon- 

strated by this dairy farmer and motor expressman, 
are proving of extreme importance to many farmers 
otherwise hampered by a scarcity of labor. 


With motor trucks relieved of the handicaps of solid tires, 
they now haul across soft fields and through deep mud 
and snow on the tractive pneumatics. 


The cushioning of these tires is a source of valuable pro- 
tection to perishable produce and prime livestock which 
must be marketed quickly and smoothly tosecure top prices. 


Both of these qualities of the pneumatics have a firm 
foundation in Goodyear Cord construction, pioneered by 
Goodyear years ago and today the basis of the country- 
wide success of cord pneumatic truck tires. 


It is this Goodyear Cord construction which has made 
pneumatics practical for farm truck service, and thus, has 
enabled farmers to motorize most effectively by using 
pneumatic-tired trucks to keep their power-driven farm 
machinery working at capacity. 


Authentic information, -describing how farmers employ 
pneumatic-tired trucks and what they save as a result, can 


be obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company at Akron, Ohio. 
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THE WANDERINGS OF THE SPUD 


How the Potato Crop is Marketed 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 





HE spud is a bird of passage. It travels to and fro like a 

farrn hand, from the woods of Minnesota and Wisconsin to 

the prairies of Kansas and Texas, and from the Gulf coast 
back again to the cities of the north. You can find its poor rela- 
tions in the little stalls of every great city from coast to coast, 
and from coast to coast its aristocracy travels in palatial dining 
ears. In some form or other it is a part of every well-balanced 
dinner from Matamoras to Prince Rupert, and if bread is the 
staff of life, the spud is its dynamo. 

And yet, for a crop that means prosperity or failure for tens of 
thousands of growers, and a cheap, desirable ration for one hun- 
dred million consumers, the potato is still looked upon, even in 
those sections where it is grown, as pretty much of a side crop; 
something to care for when other work is out of the way, and to 
the consumer, something to order along with the groceries. 
This is an-attitude of mind wholly unfair to the grower of 
potatoes, and equally unfair tothe pocketbook of the consumer. 

The potato crop of the country, in normal years, amounts to 
just about one million bushels for each working day and Sunday 
of the entire year—and this crop is wholly consumed within our 
own borders. It is true that we ship some potatoes abroad, but 
we ship others in, so the matter stands about even. 

This crop is grown along the northern border, in certain spots 
west of the hundredth meridian, and along the Gulf coast and as 
far north as Long Island. Inotherwords, thesearetheshipping 
areas of the country, while the great interior, from Boston to the 
Rockies, grows less than it needs, both country and city alike, 
and is the buying area. So, while it happens that almost every 
little hamlet in the nation is the center of a small local trade in 
potatoes, there is constantly in progress great seasonal move- 
ments of the potato crop from the producing to the consuming 
sections. And this continental movement of the crop lifts the 
potato industry into the scale of a national problem. 

The Central Markets 

The great potato markets of the country are, of course, the 
great centers of population, or else cities that naturally feed such 
centers—Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City. 
And these markets are in turn fed by other centers thru which 
the crop assembles and passes—such cities or areas as Cadillac, 
Waupaca, the Twin Cities, Greeley, western Montana, and a 
number of other centers into which the crop flows, is checked 
upon, and passes forward into distribution. 

The area over which the crop of a single section is distributed 
is generally very wide. In November the crop of Minnesota is 
moving as far eastward as Pittsburgh and as fartothesouth as 
Cincinnati and Kansas City, while in the spring, when the 
stream of shipment runs the other way, you will find Gulf coast 
and East Shore potatoes in the baskets of the grocers of every 
northern city of any size. 

And in the distributing centers, as, for instance, St. Louis, one 
finds potatoes from Maine and from Minnesota, from Colorado 
and from Michigan, on the same market, and in stalls side by 
side. 

And here the fact becomes painfully evident, that our growers 
are paying altogether too little attention to the essential things 
that make for success in potato marketing—proper seed selec- 
tion, treatment for disease, grading, and proper shipment. One 
finds scabby, ill-shaped, field-run potatoes of mixed varieties in 
one stall, while in another, perhaps within sight, he sees even- 
sized, clean, bright potatoes that fairly tempt the buyer. 

I leave it to the reader which lot has the advantage when the 
housewife comes along to do her weekly shopping. 

And the same thing that is true for a retail lot holds good for 
a carioad. At the busy shipping season hundreds of cars may 
and often do arrive yo great potato centers in a single day. 


The buyers of the cars are on hand to receive their consignments 


—and to enter protest, quick and vigorous, if the cars do not 
come up to the sale requirements set. What do you suppose 
happens to a car of field-run and scabby stuff when the market 
is full of good stock? It is taken, of course, but at a discount 
that jolts the “back home”’ shipper. 

Now what does the shipper do? Takes his trimming like a 
man—and buys the next lot at a margin wide enough to cover 
his losses. Can you blame him? 

The Grower Pays the Freight 

The trouble is that this practice falls most heavily upon the 
shoulders of the man who raises and sells quality potatoes. 
And the way to avoid such discrimination is to quit shipping un- 
graded, diseased, unselected stock. 

Now this means, first of all, the selection of one, or at the most 
two varieties for any-given shipping point. The variety will 
depend upon local climatic and soil conditions. Certain vari- 
eties are best adapted to certain soils. Get these varieties, and 
stick to them thru thick and thin. And to improve the variety, 
both as to vigor and yield, keep a seed plot, thinning out of it 
every plant that shows disease, or lack of vigor. Of course one 
who is going to this trouble to obtain good seed will obgerve 
the ordinary precautions of proper crop rotation, the treating of 
the seed, and the spraying of the growing crop. 

But why one variety? For the very good reason that Mrs. 
Housewife, in Kankakee maybe, or perhaps in Atlanta, or it 
may be on a great wheat farm in Kansas, wants potatoes that 
cook evenly—and she can’t get them out of a mixed lot. With- 
out stopping to trace the matter back over a thousand miles 
and thru many hands to the grower, she knows what she wants 
—and generally buys it. That is one reason why the Russet is 
so popular; it stands out among potatoes like timothy among the 
rest of the varieties of hay. Nobody can fool you on a Russet. 
And if the grower wants the goodwill of Mrs. Housewife and 
her neighbors he will grow, not Russets, perhaps, but single 
variety crops that have the happy faculty of coming out of the 
pot well done, and all done at the same time. 

It Pays to Grade 

For the same reason—to get the goodwill of Mrs. Housewife 
—the crop should be graded. Grading means more than just 
sizing the potatoes over a screen. It means the sorting out of 
the cut, the ill-shaped, the diseased, the sunburned, the frosted, 
the decaying. How it is done does not so much matter. Where 
labor is cheap—if there be such a place—there is no better way 
than hand sorting; but the sizing machines help along tre- 
mendously where labor is scarce and time valuable. The sizer 
takes out the small stuff, but it takes a man beside the machine 
to make the job complete—to take out the over-sized, ill- 
shaped, burned, diseased stuff that is always present in some 


degree. 

When one has gone to all this trouble to put up quality stuff 
it is good economy to use new sacks, especially when the price 
runs high, as it is now doing. We are too apt to think only of the 
buyer at the warehouse. It is the retail grocer we have to look 
out for. Some days after our car starts on its journey to market 
it stops on a side-track in one of the great cities, oe is “broken 
up”—-sold in two, and five, and twenty sack lots to the retailers. 
Sometimes they come to see the stock they are buying; some- 
times they do not, but in either case they are attracted te the lot 
that comes in a good clean sack. They know that such a sack 
will advertise its contents, and of two lots, equally good, the one 
shipped in new sacks, filled te even weights, has a shade the pref- 
erence on a bare market, and will wm hands down when the 
market is sluggish. These suggestions are just a few of the more 
fundamental requirements for the improvement of potato 
marketing. Some of them can be followed by any single grow- 
er. Some of them call for community action. 
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“Buy F irestones” 


That’s the Word 
That’s Going 
Round 


HEREVER you go you hear 
car owners passing the word 
—‘‘Buy Firestones. ‘They’re the 
best cords.’’ The reasons are many, 
but the conclusion is the same— 
Buy Firestone Cords. 


Read these spoken advertisements 
for the New Standard Oversize 
Firestone Cord with Extra Heavy 
Non-Skid Tread: 


“It gives me a lot more service than the 
mere guarantee.”’ 

‘*Not only fine service but a tire that looks 
right.” 







‘**The extra air gives easier riding.” 


‘*The non-skid tread is fine; it holds in 
all kinds of roads and yet there’s no 
power wasted.”’ 


**¥ bought it because of its extra size and 
the Firestone reputation.” 


**You’ll notice that you go farther on a 


gallon of gas.”” 
**It steers easy and grips the road.”’ 


With the mouth-to-mouth tire 
advertising centered on Firestone 
this year no thinking tire buyer 
can afford to remain uninfluenced. 
See your dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Firestone Park 


ji 





Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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SOYBEAN FACTS FOR WINTER 


A Crop That is Rapidly Gaining a Place 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


Y first experience with soybeans dates back five years. 
Where I first got the idea, I have no notion now, but 
the truth was that I bought some Black Ebony beans 

supposed to be inoculated by the grower and planted them in 
rows three feet apart. When they came up, I soon found that 
a soybean was considerably different than a field bean, it rooted 
deeper and could not be cultivated out so easily and was not 
subject to anthracnose or blight. 

In that soybean field, there was a patch of wild morning 
glories and anyone who has had experience with these plant 
pests knows that any crop which can survive among them must 
put up strong resistance. Of course, the morning glories twined 
‘round and ‘round the beans, but despite this the beans grew 
rapidly and considering what they had to go thru, made a 
pretty fair crop at that. At other places in the field, the beans 
were heavy, very heavy. 

I had had no experience with soybeans, either when grown 
for seed or for hay and it follows that curing the beans for hay 

e? , 


the last of September 


are preferable to no legume at all. Soybeans can easily be har- 
vested, and let me say that the usual way is to mow them with 
& mowing machine with buncher attached, similar to what is 
used for bunching clover or peavines. In one case, the cut- 
ter bar was cut off so that only three or four sections did the 
cutting. It is possible to keep such an arrangement as this up 
out of the sand, whereas it is more difficult with the regulation 
bar. And to cut cowpeas growing on sandy soil—deliver me; 
it is almost more than a mowing machine is worth. The vines 
are so low that at best, the machine cannot get all of them 
unless it runs under the ground. 

A man wrote me one day stating that he was just starting to 
harvest his soybeans, that he was pulling by hand, ripest ones 
first and that he was finding them a little long in the root. He 
wondered if there wasn’t some better way of harvesting. He 
also wanted to know what those seeds were on the roots and 
what they were good for. 

There was, of course, some humor in the situation his 
letter descrived altha 
it showed that some 





was a rather irksome _—— 
job—I mean turning / 

the beans was irk- fe 

some. The fall rains i 


were on and every 
sunny day, I turned 
those beans. Had I 
systematically 
turned them all 
towards the barn, I 
know that at the end 
of this period I 
should have had 
them at the barn 
coor. 

When they finall 
became dry enough 
to haul in, I debated 
whether to gather 
them at all or leave 
hem on the ground 
as manure. They 











\ things can be learned 
by experience, tho 
dearly so. My ides 
of corporal punish- 
ment would be to be 
compelled to pull 
soybeans by ne 
and the so-calle 
“seeds’’ were the no- 
dules wherein the 
bacteria take the free 
nitrogen from the air 
and by the magie 
transformation make 
it into combined ni- 
trogen which the 
lant can use as % 
ood. How this is 
done is as marvelous 
as the fairy tales of 
old. But'the nodules 
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were black, abso- 
lutely black,and the 
leaves were filled 
with sand. I felt 
that the cow that could ingest that mass of sticks and grit could 
at least digest a dish clath,as cows are wont to do at times. 
But hay was a rather searce article with me and so I hauled this 
material home. I withheld it until the alfalfa was gone and 
then eased the cows gradually onto soybean hay. Much tomy 
surprise, I found that the cattle ate this stuff with relish and 
that there was no diminution in the milk flow, all the sand 
notwithstanding. Soybeans immediately grew in my favor. 
In fact, any crop that can stand such a gruelling and still re- 
main nutritious and appetizing deserves any man’s support. 


A Wonder Crop 

And today my faith in the soybean is greater than it ever 
was before. I have seen thousands of acres of them growing, 
grown and harvested. They are a wonder crop and to 
my mind, rank next to alfalfa in the crops that have 
been brought forward during the last 
few years. Soybeans have, for the 


Get the right variety to fit your purpose and conditions, Two varieties grown side by side in du 
test plot. tion and in all proba- 


on soybeans are pro- 
ben from inocula- 


bility, the seed our 
long-suffering friend had secured was inoculated by the man 
from whom it was bought. 
Handling Inoculation Soil 
The best inoculation we have secured was where the inoculat- 
ing soil was gathered in the fall. In securing this, we pulled 
several of the plants and stripped off the nodules. Then a box 
of sand was buried and these nodules were placed in the sand. 
In the spring a little of this material was glued to the beans 
before seeding. Some thought this inoculating soil should be 
placed in the cellar and should be kept moist, but a little obser- 
vation shows that, this inoculating material must live over win- 
ter under field conditions, else how could beans inoculate them- 
selves when planted in fields which grew beans last year? So 
we dismissed this “‘cellar’’ stuff as impractical, a waste of time 
and a form of pampering. Buried outside, this material pro- 
duced the best inoculation we have 
ever seen and with it nodules appeared 





northern part of the United States, at 
least, far superseded cowpeas both as a 
forage crop and a soil energizer. 

There is only one location where I 
prefer the cowpea and that is on a high, 
sandy knoll and there they are to be 
preferred because of the fact that they 
recline on the ground and very soon 
after being sown, cover the soil so that 
the wind cannot whip the sand about. 
When undertaking to keep a sandy 
knoll in check, I have seen most excel- 
lent results from planting cowpeas m 
rows north and south over the knoll. 
The quick growth soon kept the sand 
from blowing and the rows running 
north and south kept the wind from 
sweeping down the rows as it does 
where planting is done in the opposite 
direction. This last is true of regions 
where the prevailing winds are from the 
west. In any section, the rows might 
well be planted at right angles to the 
direction from which the wind prevails. 








on the beans eleven days after plant- 


mAWhen it comes to feeding soybean 
hay, I found that all kinds of stock 
like it. The chickens like to work at it, 
the hogs more than relish it, the horses 
take all they can get and the cattle eat 
it all but the coarse stems and some- 
times even chew these. As to sheep, I 
do not know, mainly because we never 
had any sheep. But my acquaintances 
who have sheep maintain that so far as 
the finer stems and leaves are ‘con- 
cerned, they cannot see but that the 
sheep like this just as well as they do 
alfalfa. 

I know one chicken raiser who grows 
soybeans for hay for his chickens. He 
puts in a very early kind of sweet corn 
m one of his lots and then as soon as 
the “roasting ears” are taken off, he 
sows soybeans, cutting them late in the 
fall for hay. This is given to the 
chickens in racks so they can peck at 
it at will. The chickens eat the bulk 








But aside from this one location, soy- 
beans are tobepreferred, altho cowpeas 


Medium green soybeans in corn for silage. 


of the leaves [Continued on page 47. 
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lusive Features 


in the 






UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 






























Exclusive Features: Exclusive Results: 
1, Does all field work including cultivating and 1. No duplication of any work by 
harvesting. horses. 
2. Both tractor and implement operated by one man. 2. A saving in labor. 
3. Tractor and implement form one unit. 3. Entire outfit turns short, backs 
and makes fencecorners produce, 
4. Operator sits on implement at center of all controls 4. Ease of operation. 


of tractor and implement. 
5. Operator sees his work, “Foresight is better than 5. Better work. 
hindsight.” 
6, Tractive power in front of work, operator behindit. 6. Power used as horses are used. 


The Power of a Correct Principle 


The principle of doing all field operations 
with one man sitting where he can watch 
his work is correct, or farming has always 
been done backward, and the operator 
would always have ridden or led his horses 
instead of driving them. 


The Moline Universal Tractor places the 
power of nine big horses where the horses 
stood—is driven just like horses are driven, 
from the seat of the implement, and hitched 
up to the implement just like horses are 
hitched. 


Note—If desired you can use the 
“drag behind” or horse drawn 
implements you now have the same 
as with other types of tractors. 
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See your Moline Dealer or write o--~ nearest branch for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Branches at: 


Atlanta St. Louis Stockton, Cal. Denver Minot, N. D. Indianapolis 
New Orleans Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falls, S. D. Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas Baltimore Portland Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich, ° 


Oklahoma City Los Angeles Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington, Ii. 
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FOR PERMANENT COUNTRY LIFE 
A CCORDING to Professor C. J. 


Galpin, for a long time in the 

University of Wisconsin, but now of 
the office of Farm Managemént in Wash- 
ington, D. C., country life problems must 
be studied now more thoroly than ever 
before. The very fabric of our national 
life depends upon it. Professor Galpin 
points out that we have not as yet de- 
veloped a stable type of country life except 
im very isolated communities. 

This eminent authority states that on a 
western trip at a number of state fairs he 
would ask exhibitors and their wives what 
they were going to do when they made 
enough money to be comfortable on the 
farm. The farmers and their wives agreed 
in most instances that they would move to 
town and retire. He also made it a point 
to ask the children of these fathers and 
mothers what they expected to 
do as a life work and practically 
all of them said they were going " 
to take up some work other than 
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schools have hot lunches and gymnasiums. 
Their homes are comfortable and the un- 
pleasant of the farmstead are 
separated from the home by shrub screens. 
Young folks look upon farm life not as 
drudgery, but as a pleasure, so I say again 
that prosperity will not solve the country 
life problem. If it would, we would not 
have.any here in America. 

“The objection that some farmers give 
that if they could get the money they 
would do the thing is not valid; they seem 
to think that they cannot be developing 
and building beautiful homes and con- 
venient farmsteads and making money at 
the same time. In this connection I 
am reminded that in Washington recently 
a street was being i The street 
car company did not suspend traffic on this 
street nor did they send the street car on a 
long detour with its passengers, but they 
repaired “the street and built a new line 
without stopping the traffic. After a car 

ad gone over, the workmen would tam 
in the ties and then slip in a new rail, 





fasten a bolt ot two and the next car would 
go over it. Then this rail was tightened 
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it had no country life problems. The 
young folks were not th'='sine of moving 
away from the community; they were 
thinking of making their homes there and 
having convenient places to live in. | 
said to one young man, “Did you ever 
think about giving up farming and moving 
to town?’ And his reply was, ‘I have never 
given it a thought.’ 

“Our big country life problem is one of 
comfortable homes—homes in which the 
mother does not have to spend all her time 
in doing the house work, but has some time 
to develop the spiritual life of the family. 
We need more landscaping about farm 
homes and screens to hide the uglier 
aspects of the farmstead. We need larger 
and better equipped schools with more 
thoroly trained teachers, and we need 
country churches which will actually 
minister to theneeds of country people. ’— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


THE TYPEWRITER ON THE FARM 
A suitable letter head accompanied by 
a neatly written letter always commands 
attention, and if a typewriter is used the 
letter has so much more of the 
rance of business that it 
ill be given additional atten- 

} tion. 





farming. 


“Now the deplorable fact in (@ 


all this,’’ avers Professor Galpin, 
“fs not that they do move to 
town and retire from the farm, 
because as a matter of fact, only 
a very small percent of them ever 
make enough money to do this, 
but their continual desire to do 
so keeps them from building up 
convenient and beautiful coun- 
try homes and developing coun- 
try life relations. The young 
folks do not respect the work of 
the farm. 

When I argue for better liv- 
ing conditions in the country, I 
am often met with the statement 
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=~" In one sense, mali is yet like 


his distant relative, the monkey; 
he imitates the moves and fan- 
cies of others to a degree and in 
this way the farmer with a type- 
writer has the advantage, for he 
imitates the forms and phrases of 
the business letters that he re 
ceives and in a very short time is 
getting out a letter that would do 
credit to any business man. 
Writing with the typewriter 
by the average farmer will not be 
much faster than by pencil; 
farmers fingers are always more 
or less awkward from the fact 





J that the use of the typewriter is 


irregular, with all kinds of other 





that if a farmer gets the money 
he will do the rest. He will de- 
velop a better country life. 
However, he does not do any 
such thing. When he gets mon- 


| 
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Concrete walks about the farmstead can be put in 
at odd times and will prove not only a co 
venience but a paying investment. 


straming work between times. 

As a rule firms agree to replace 
and repair any broken parts for 
the period of one year. Ribbons 
are about the only thing that 
have to be changed on the type- 


n- 








ey enough to develop a comfort- 
able home and put in con- 
veniences, he immediately leaves 


writer, and one ribbon will last 
the average farmer a year; in 


for town and somebody else comes out to ; up and more ties were tamped and another | fact, they will dry out for him and get dim, 


go thru tbe struggle all over again. 

“Tt was my good fortune to teach in the 
east for thirteen years. This school was 
maintained then and is now by farmers. 
It was one of the first academies built and 
its board of directors has always been 
composed of farmers. The fact of the 
matter is that it is a fine academy and the 
oint I wish to make is that if the people 
ad waited until they could have sfeoled 
it to put up this academy, it would never 
have been uilt. The argument that peo- 
ple cannot afford good homes in the coun- 
try has as much weight as that these farm- 
ers could not afford this academy. A few 
years ago it 
was my privi- 
lege to travel 
in Denmark 
and that coun- 
try has the 
lowest illiter- 
acy of any 
country in the 
world. The 
Danes have 
built up a 
beautiful sys- 
tem of coun- 
try life despite 
the fact that | 
there are no | 
wealthy people 








car would go over. This process was kept 
up until a whole new street and track had 
been laid with but little inconvemence to 
traffic. 

“In the same way comfortable homes 
and convenient farmsteads must be de- 
veloped while farm people are getting their 
living from the farm. There is a big coun- 
try life problem and I sometimes feel dis- 
couraged. I feel that we just nicely get it 
ssival be one community and then folks 
move to town, tenants come out and we 
have to do the work all over again. 

“It was refreshing to be in a mid-western 
farm community recently and to find that 











while the average business house will cut 
them out before they are half dried. A new 
rubber roll maf have to be put on once in 
four or five years. 

One of the very important things about 
a typewriter is the fact that, with a carbon 

per which will last the average farmer 

or months, exact copies of letters may be 
made and retained for future reference. 
This alone has been worth more than the 
price of my machine to me. When pos- 
sible, I make the copy on the opposite side 
of the letter that I am answering; other- 
wise the copy is enclosed in the same envel- 
ope with the letter that I am answering; 

then, bot 

copy and letter 
- will be conven- 
ient for refer- 
ence. 

The average 
typewriter has 
more parts 
than an auto- 
mobile, yet the 
greasing it gets 
when over- 
hauled will last 
two years, pos- 
sibly longer; 
therefore they 
need no atten- 
tion, except 
that they be 





among them. 
They sustain 
their schools 
with their own 
taxes and the 





kept covered 


Permanent comfertable homes, conveniently arranged, make for permanent country life. } & — — 
ust.— 





anal O. R. A., Ind. 
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a real danger to your engine 


WEEN your car isn’t pulling 
right—when the spark plugs 
start to miss fire and the engine 
knocks on the hills—when the 
water boils after a short run—then 
you know the engine is full of car- 
bon again. 


Carbon is the worst enemy of the 
gasolene or kerosene engine. 


The causes ofcarbon and how 
to prevent its formation 


You need not permit your engine 
to be fouled and damaged 
by excessive carbon de- 
posits. Thereare but two 
natural causes of this rap- 
id accumulation: |. In- 
ferior oil that forms sedi- 
ment, or oil that is too 


j 
heavy or toolight in body. 






| 2. Too rich a gasolene 


| mixture. (This can beim- 


proved by aslight carbur- 
Ordinary Oil Veedol etor adjustment.) 
afteruse after use Carbon is formed by 
Showing sediment form- ordinary lubricating oil 


ed after 500 miles of 
running 








which breaks down under 


the terrific heat of the engine— 
200°F.. to 1000°F. Large quantities 
of black sediment are formed. The 
oil is left thin and watery. This thin 
oil fails to hold the piston seal. It 
permits the broken-down oil and 
sediment to pass the pistons. In the 
firing chamber, it rapidly forms 
great plates of carbon. 


The striking superiority of Vee- 
dol over ordinary oil is clearly il- 
lustrated by the two bottles. Vee- 
dol reduces sediment 86%. 

With thecorrect grade of Veedol 
in the crankcase and with a proper 
fuel mixture, carbon does not form 
rapidly. 


Buy Veedol today 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. 
Ask for it today. The new 100-page Vee- 
dol book will save you many dollars and 
help you keep your engine running at 
minimum cost. Send 10 cents for copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL 
Sales Corporation 
1513 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is pa Mm Ad- 
dress. ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 








CROSSING BREEDS OF POULTRY 

Is it advisable to cross rose comb and 
single comb Rhode Island Red chickens? 
—Mrs. G. E. B., N. Mex. 

It would not be desirable to cross a 
rose comb male on 8. C. females, expecting 
to give satisfaction to one’s customers in 
progeny of such mating. To thorol 
establish a rose comb on single com 
variety would require at least eight genera- 
tions in order to insure satisfactory results 
and not be bothered with a large number 
of 8S. C. birds cropping out heen such 
matings. A cross of this kind would 
produce about twenty-five percent of 
rose comb and seventy-five percent single 
combs, the first generation but the 
seventy-five percent of the single combs, 
if mated to single comb males would 
produce about fifty percent the second 
year. This is where customers would cer- 
tainly feel they did not receive a very 
satisfactory deal. 

RENTING IDLE FARM 

Has the Food Administration a right 
to rent an idle farm not in crop when they 
know the owner is trying to rent it himself 
to the same party that the owner was rent- 
ing it to? They told the renter that he 
could not rent the place of the owner, 
but would have to rent it of them. Js 
this according to law? Had they a right 
to rent it without notifying the owner and 
asking why it was not rented?—J. W., 
Kan. 

We know of no law empowering any 
authority to require an owner of a farm to 
farm it or to rent it, and am of the opinion 
that no county food administrator or 
council of defense has a right to do what 
is stated in your letter. It is the patriotic 
duty of every farm owner to devote it to 
the raising of crops, as well as a most 
sensible business proposition, considering 
the high values of farm products pre- 
vailing now. And there is no question 
but that the United States could take 
charge of farms as it has of railroads, 
paying proper compensation for their use. 


TEACHING LAMBS TO DRINK 

What is the best. method to break a lamb 
to drink from a pan?—R. B., Ind. 

Probably the Dest way to break a lamb 
to drink from a pan is by the old-fashioned 
method of placing two fingers in the 
lamb’s mouth in such a way that a small 
space is left between themthru which the 
milk may be taken by the lamb. Lower 
the lamb’s mouth with the fingers in it, 
into the milk gradually working the fingers 
out until the lamb gets in the habit of 
drinking from the pan without being in- 
duced to do so by means of the fingers 
within its mouth 

GROWING CARNATIONS AND 

CHR YSANTHEMUMS 

Can you give me some information on 
the growing of carnations and chrysan- 
themums? Should they be grown in the 
house or in the yard?—E. P., Pa. 

The best method of growing carnations 
is to buy plants in the spring from a florist 
and plant in the garden after danger from 
frost has passed and give the same culti- 
vation as other plants. The carnation is 
not hardy enough to remain in the garden 
during winter and does not bloom freely 
enough in the window garden during the 
dark days of November, December and 





January to be worth the space and labor 


necessary for it. 


In the spring ¢ themums should 
be brought into light and heat with water 
enough to start growth. When the sprouts 


are an inch or two in height, separate the 
clump and set each plant in the garden, or 
in a pot as desired. Give good cultivation 
during summer, pinching out undesirable 
shoots, and shortening others to keep the 
plant m good shape. If large flowers are 
desired, pinch off all flower buds except 
the terminal one on each branch. If grown 
in pe, shift to larger ones as needed 
to keep the plant in health. When 
grown in the garden lift and pot before 
mjured by frost and bring into the house 
where they are to bloom. Chrysanthe- 
mums may be dug up in the fall and stored 
in a frost-proof rcot cellar. 


PLACE FOR YOUNG TREES 

Should one plant young trees to re- 
place old ones that have died in the same 
place where the old one stood? Will the 
young ones die?—C. 8., Iowa. 

When replanting to replace a dead 
tree, it is usually considered best to plant 
the young tree a little to one side of the 
place where the old one stood. If the old 
tree has died from age, or has been killed 
by insects ete., there would not be so 
much danger of young trees dying when 
planted in the same place. Where the old 
tree has been affected by blight or in- 
fectious disease, it is probable that the 
young tree will become infected with the 


disease. 


RABBITS WITH COLDS 

My rabbits have acold? Ikeepthemin 
i dry place, feed hay and oats, fresh water, 
and see that everything is clean.—R. K., 
Il. 

The first step towards curing a cold 
is to keep the animals in the open air. 
Snuffles is not likely to develop where 
the ventilation is perfect, cules the 
hutches rest on ground or become damp 
from some other cause. 

The remedy most commonly recom- 
mended is tincture of aconite, to be given 
in drinking water or in milk. Three drops 
to a quart is about the right proportion. 
Bluestone sprinkled over the oats has 
been recommended and often an antiseptic 
is used for cleaning the nostrils, some- 
thing like Wick’s Salve, or a solution of 
earbolie acid. 


SELLING LIBERTY BONDS 

What should I do when solicited by 
agents desiring to sell me stock in this 
and that? They even offer to exchange 
stock for my liberty bonds and war 
savings stamps.—F. E., Nebr. 

Get the name and address of eve 
agent and company he represents, with 
all the literature the concern puts out, 
and mail it to Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C., at once. They are 
after speculation like that. Do not trade 
or sell your liberty bonds or war saving 
stamps if you can possibly help it. If you 
must, then offer them to some good neigh- 
bor rather than to sharks who will not 
pay what they are worth. They will in- 
crease in value so do not let anyone scare 
you into selling or trading them. 


WHEAT BRAN FOR HORSES 
Owing to unusual circumstances we 
find it possible to supply ourselves with 
wheat bran at a relatively low cost and 
have been planning to substitute it largely 
for corn for our horses. What do you think 











of this? Would it have a tendency to 
loosen the bowels to a great extent?— 
B. F., Missouri. 

_ Bulky in nature and mildly laxative in 
its effect, bran is an excellent feed for 
work horses. It is not usually fed to 
horses of any kind exclusively in the place 
of oats or other grain but me em it can be 
purchased at the right figure it can be 
used to excellent advantage in the place 
of the more common feeds. At the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College it was 
determined by practical experiments that 
wheat bran can in the work 
horse’s ration to take the place of at least 
half of the amount of oats usually fed. 
Since bran has a tendency to loosen the 
bowels and since this condition is likely 
to be somewhat weakening it is sug- 
gested that the bran feed he given at 
night—immediately after the days work 
instead of just tadene it. Where bran is 
not used to so great an extent in the 
ration it is an excellent plan to feed a 
good bran mash at least twice a week, 
om for its beneficial effect on the 
bowels. 


CONTROLLING SEX 

Is there a certain time in the year when 
you can set eggs and get *-ore hens than 
male birds? Last year I yot about fifty 
male birds out of seventy chickens.— 
A. D., Minn. 

This is a question which is often asked 
and there is oniy one reply which can be 
made. There is no certain time in the 
year when you can set eggs and get more 
yullets than cockerels fro a the same num- 
of eggs. Several times poultrymen 
have carried on experiments to determine 
this point and in each one of which we 
have any record, the rgsults have been 
negative. So far it is impossible to control 
the sex of the birds hatched from eggs. 


GROUND HORN FOR FERTILIZER 

Is horn meal a good fertilizer at $60 
per ton?—S. W., Mich. 

Horn meal or ground horn is reasonably 
uniform in its composition or content 
of nitrogen. It contains as high as ten 
to twelve percent nitrogen, but it is slow 
to decay when used in its natural state, 
and therefore is not regarded as an econ- 
nomical source of this element unless it 
can be obtained at a-low price. 


WATERPROOFING CLOTH 
I have some strong khaki cloth which I 
would like to make waterproof and would 
appreciate a formula.—F. M., Ohio. 
issolve ten pounds of resin in four 
gallons of hot linseed oil. Pour into a tub 
to which a wringer is attached. Fold 
cloth evenly lengthwise making a strip 
nine inches wide.+« Pass this thru the hot 
oil and as soon as well soaked, thru the 
wringer set as tight as it will take the 
cloth. Spread on fence or ground im- 
mediately and do not fold or leave in- 
doors until thoroly dry. 


MINT CULTURE 
Will you kindly advise me how to grow 
mint successfully.—G. N., Ind. 
Peppermint plants are readily propa- 
gated from seed, cuttings or division of 
roots. In home gardens, the seeds are 


often sown in beds and the plants allowed 
to spread at will. Results are more satis- 
factory by sowing shallowly in drills 
twelve to eighteen inches apart, and thin- 
ning to three or four inches apart in the 
row. Any moist, fertile garden loam will 





grow good plants. 
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Vhy the Wallis Endures 








is long life. A tractor must stand up to bea profit- chambers are completely machined; Wallis gears are 

able investment. Only by serving faithfully year cut and hardened steel. All gears and working parts 
after year can it prove a definite economy are enclosed in a dust- -proof housing and run in a con- 
stant bath of clean oil. Bearings are all oversize. 


° [is 1 most important thing you can buy inatractor In the Wallis Valve-in-Head Motor the combustion 


In the Wallis—America’s Foremost Tractor—durability 

is an established fact. Over 12 years of experience has And these are some of the reasons why Wallis service 

ed that the Wallis principle of combining power, is constant—why owners have utmost faith in its per- 
ght weight, simplicity and durability is the one out- formance—its dependability—economy and long life. 

standing tractor achievement of the day. ; : 

: _ , Wallis durability, combir with its 
In this remarkable tractor many original ideas have Naturally See combined | wi f tre- 

; Ny, a tee , ara -  mendous power, light weight and simplified construc- 
been proven. We now know that heavy weight and bulk ‘lem senite in & now standard of Geenem. lei 
are not essential to great power and long life! That , ris = ’ wey 

es : } where the Wallis hi as established remarkable records in 
tractor efficiency and long life depend largely upon the “ . 

J we, fe . Pome on, “low-cost-per-acre’’—and in “‘low-cost-per year-of-ser- 
quality and finishing of the vital wearing parts—the vice.”” These are the true tests of tractor economy. 
gears—the bearings—the transmission—the combustion : ‘ 

hambers, etc. : —" - 
. _— If you are tractor buying, the Wallis deserves your in- 
terest. Not alone because it is America’s Foremost 
Tractor but chiefly because it offers you power, dura- 
bility and economy, which are the factors absolutely 
essential to a profitable tractor investment. 


Wallis has proved that the gruelling strains a_ tractor 
must withstand demands even finer materials, finer 
workmanship and more accurate machining than a 
motor car. 


In the Wallis the finest materials only are used. The The demand for Wallis Tractors is naturally great. 
most expert workmanship is employed. Machining is Our capacity is taxed. It is not too early now to order 
carried to the thousandth part of an inch. Innumer- for Spring delivery. See the Wallis dealer or write us 
able inspections eliminate inaccuracy. for literature without delay 


J. I. Cask Plow Works Company, Dept. T, 15, Ractne, Wisconstn, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributing Houses in All Principal Citic 


NOTICE:—We want the public to know that this is not the tractor made by the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wisc 


ALLI 


cAmerica's foremost Gractor 


The Wallis Tractor and J. 1. Case Power Farming Implements will be exhibited at Kaneax« City, 
Minneapolis and other Tractor Shows. 
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THE KEROSENE FUEL PROBLEM 
HE big difference in cost betweea 
gasoline and kerosene makes the 
latter a very attractive fuel for 

tractors where thé fuel consumption -fre- 
quently runs into ten to twenty gallons 
per day and on larger tractors even more. 
The actual heat or power contained in a 
gallon of kerosene exceeds that in a 
gallon of gasoline and if it could be 
burned properly it would be used more 
extensively. The only reason it is not 
used more is because we are only just 
in the beginning of learning how to burn 
it and like other things during the de- 
velopment stage there have 

been many failures which have 
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well accom because the car- 
buretor can be placed close to the intake 
valve and thus elbows and bends can be 
eliminated. As soon as two or more 
cylinders are used, then it is necessary to 
have elbows and bends in the carburetor 


manifold and every such bend that the 
mixture has to pass greatly decreases the 
efficiency of the mixture because while 
So ee tee Se Se Soe 
tend to keep flying straight ahead like a 


rifle bulletand thus many of them actually 
hit the wall at the bend where they form 
a wet film. This film flows into the cylinder 
but as it is no longer in the “fog” form it 
is in very r condition for rapid com- 
bustion. On a four cylinder engine this 
film of kerosene tends to work more into 
the first and last cylinder; thus the engine 
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IRON MULE 

Yes, “Tron Mule”’ is the best name we 
have found for that dirty, greasy, black 
thing which eats gasoline. It is now going 
on its third year of cheerfully doing every- 
thing that nobody else wants to Ze. All 
the duties that the occupants of Rosedale 
Farm dislike are placed on its shoulders. 
The one we selected was a_ twohorse 
pow. fourcycle gasoline engine of the 
d portable type. An oscillating mag- 
neto was ordered with the machine, thus 
doing away with all the worry and trouble 
of batteries. When it first arrived it was 
connected by means of an ordinary pump 
jack and a two by eight walking beam to 
a pump supplying water to an elevated 
tank. From here the water was forced by 
gravity to the house, horse trough and 
»og waterer. HEvery Monday this poor, 
abused machine slaves for my 
better half by turning a wash- 
ing machine and wringer of the 





led to the general impression 
that kerosene is very unsatis- 
factory as a fuel for power pur- 
poses. 

Chere are at present two 
entirely different methods of 
burning kerosene, each claim- 
ing to be the better and each 
capable of running satisfac- 
torily. The first method is 
based upon the idea of gasify- 
ing the kerosene by the applica- 
tion of heat to the carburetor 
and then mixing this kerosene 
vapor with heated air and the 
gaseous combustible mixture is 
then fed into the engine for 
corabustion. This system has 
met with much favor in the 
past because it seemed that 
the nearer the mixture was to 
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andy she I for machinery 
corner allows the removal of an implement from any 








common power type. It is con- 
nected by means of a shaft ex- 
tended thru the wall witha two 
by eight inch pully on the out- 
side. Here the old faithfuliron 
horse toils away thru sunshine, 
rain orsnow, relievingthe writer 
of some very disagreeable work. 

Its next task was grinding 
feed for the hogs and chickens, 
also some fine meal for the table. 
The grinder is elevated suffi- 
iently so the ground feed may 
run down ascreentrough. The 
finest screen produces the corn- 








vithovt moving the rest from their places. 


1 sliding door on each 


meal for the house. By plac- 
ing a pulley on the sheller in 
nlace of the crank it shells a 
load of corn in an hour. This 
is used in the self-feeder for 








an actual gas the better and 
more complete the combustion 
must be. From the combus- 
tion point of view, this is true, but from 
the power point of view, a heated charge 
is a positive disadvantage because the 
fuel in a gaseous state t ikes a great deal 
more space and the heated air is also ex- 
panded with the result that the total 
charge received in the engine cylinder 
is less by weight, and as power is pro- 
portional to weight of charge, and not 
volume, the result is that the horse power 
of the engine falls as the temperature of 
the charge is increased. 

To overcome this loss in power dif- 
ficulty a second method of burning kero- 
sene 1s being developed. This method in 
general consists in feeding the kerosene 
cold with cold or warm air to thus get 
the greatest weight of combustible with 
the necessary air in the cylinder. ‘This, 
of course, is not so simple as it sounds; to 
in the cylinder 


vill be running on a rich mixture in No. 1 
und No. 4 cylinders and a lean mixture 
in No. 2 and No. 3 cylinders and it will 
be impossible to adjust the carburetor 
to male the engine run just right. On 
engines designed kerosene burners 
every precaution taken to minimize 
these difficulties as much as possible and 
it is remarkable considering these almost 
insurmountable obstacles how well engine 
designers have been able to produce the 
modern kerosene engine. It should be 
remembered however that a tractor runs 
under conditions that are most favorable 
to burning kerosene: That is, a heavy 
steady load. 

To get the best success from a kerosene 
burning engine it should be kept free from 
carbon, which tends to cause pre-ignition, 
the spark plugs should be kept in first 


as 


1s 


the hogs. 

In the dry summer of 1918 
our faithful friend was pulled 
down to the little creek running thru our 
place and harnessed to a No. 1 centrifugal 
pump, turning it at 1900 revolutions per 
minute. On this job it often ran for six- 
teen hours at a stretch, producing a one- 
and-a-quarter inch stream of water, which 
all the garden stuff welcomed. Sweet corn 
showed the good effects the most. 

Last week we set up a fodder cutter near 
the barn. This cutter has two blades 
ten and one-half inches long. We soon 
belted our friend to it and were choppin 
the dry, tough cornstalks up into amell 
pieces, which all the stock seem to ap- 
a. Before this when we fed corn 
odder the leaves were all the stock cared 
for and the stalks were a perpetual nuis- 
ance in the Joading and unloading of the 
manure, and finally, in plowing them unde- 
in the field. This trouble is all corrected. 

In regard to ‘he 
expense of operation, 





put 

a slug of fuel and 
some air would ac- 
complish nothing, in 
fact, it probably 
would not even ig- 
nite. This slug of 
fuel must be finely 


divided; atomized, as 
it is called, and then 
thoroly mixed with 
the air until it looks 











I might say a gallon 
of gasoline will run 
it about four to five 
hours. The repairs 
were new points for 
the magneto, but I 
will soon have to have 
the valves reground 
and new piston rings 
as the engine has 
been abused and has 
not had the care it 
should have haa. 

My advice to a 








like a very fine mist 
or fog. In this con- 
dition it is possible 
to get the charge in 
the cylinder and the 
heat of compresion 


, 
warms up the charge 


The more @ tractor can be used, the cheaper the investment. 


irst to have oneoper- 
ator for the engine. 


— buyer is 


so that ignitien is easy and the explosion class condition, and it is very necessary Don’t let the whole family and some of the 


stroke very powerful and steady. 

The way this fog is produced is to 
spray the kerosene charge into the air as 
it rushes thru the carburetor with a 
velocity much greater than the worst 
cyclones and it smashes the fuel into ex- 
ceedingly fine particles; if this atomized 
mixture is delivered into the cylinder in 
this state then the problem is solved. On 


a single cylinder engine this can be fairly 


to see that the cylinder oil does not get 
thinned by kerosene leaking by the piston 
rings, which is very apt to happen if 
the engine lubricates = the “splash” 
system. As soon as the oil shows signs of 
flowing very easily it should be all drawn 
out and a fresh supply of oil put in. Pay 
attention to these details and you wi 


get good results.—G. 7. P. 


———< Ss 





neighbors play with it. Second, have arain 
and snow proof shelter; rain and snow are 
hard on the ignition system as dampness 
will ground the current wherever it pene- 
trates the insulation. . Third, use sufficient 
water in the hopper and cylinder oil on the 
yiston whenever the engine is running. 

his will save piston rings ~ 
lengthen the life of your engine.—B. C. R., 


Nebr, 
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Operating Corn Sheller 
One of many Belt Uses 








Disc Harrowing with 





the Utilitor 


Five months ago, saws, grinds—in short 
outside the Midwest or- does all that one horse 











ganization, noone ever can do over and above 

heard of the Utilitor. all that any small gas 

Today the civilized engine can do—has 

world is bombarding us struck a responsive 
Indispensable on Es- With Utilitor dealer re- chord—universally. one-Row Shovel Culti- 
tates and Golf Links - . -. vator for Nursery Work 

quests and orders for Without doubt it is al- 


ready revolutionizing 
farm life—taking the 
drudgery out of it, sav- 
ing muscle and giving 
food raisers time to 
think and to plan and 





Utilitor shipments. 
Our belief in the world’s 
need for a small,general 
utility combination 
tractor and stationary 


















Stra eine §=gas engine hasbeencon- to live, Let your own 
curred in by the public ingenuity devise ways 
at large. This little in which you can use 
automotive helper that it to advantage—its 

wees” plows, harrows, culti- service scope is almost 
Saag \ vates, mows, churns, limitless. : 
Cn ese 








" For further information, address Sales Division “‘O” — 
Pulverizing Made Easy Utilitor Operating 
with U Three-Row Seeder 


tilitor 
MIDWEST COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 








Dependable Power 
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WINTER INSECT CAMPAIGNS 
ATE fall and winter campaigns 
against insects are very effective. 


Such insects as we destroy at this 
time would be the parents of a numerous 
brood of their respective species if allowed 
to live over until spring. In the summer 
we have to destroy a multitude of msects 
to be as effective as we are when destroying 
a few in winter, and in the winter the in- 
sects are most at our mercy. 

In the grass in fields, fence lines, and 
meadows near fields will be found a mul- 
titude of our worst foes—chinch bugs, 
cutworms, white grubs, wireworms, army 


worms, and numerous other pests not so 
prominent but each more or less destruc- 
I ) crops On the apple tree trunks 
and limbs in crevices and under loose bark 
he lling moth is| housed in its cocoon 
for the winter. Old trash everywhere 


harbors pests of some kind, and dead berry 
canes and old tops from summer vegetables 
will often prove a home for insects that 
nfest these fruits and vegetables. Winter 
offers a good time fora general cleani g£ up 
of imsect harbors. 

Burning the grass will destroy the har- 
bors of the chinchbugs quite effectively, 
but this will not catch the other insects 
that breed in the grass for they go down 
into the soil, and as frost approaches they 
dig pretty well down below the frost line 
and make themselves dens where they be- 
come dormant or semi-dormant for the 
winter. We must turn these dens up by 
deep plowing and thus expose them to the 
weather to destroy them. Late fall plow- 
ing will kill a large number of all the in- 
sects that live over winter in the soil, and 
it, will answer very well for the chinchbug, 
for when the tufts of grass are buried deep- 
ly the bugs are not able to come 


the removal of the asparagus tops, old 
tomato, potato, and other dead stalks, 
crab grass, weeds, and trash from the 
garden and berry patches will put them 
into the best shape to come into spring 
growth with a fighting chance against 
insects. 

Winter spraying with lime sulphur 
should be given the orchard, and if we have 
been thoughtful enough to provide codling 
moth wraps in the late summer we can re- 
move these now and destroy the larvae we 
find. One fall I saw a cloth removed from 
around the trunk of an apple tree that had 
hundreds of codling moth larvae in their 
cocoons hidden beneath it. This is such 
an easy thing to do and is so effectual that 
I wonder it is not followed more generally. 
If we have not trapped the larvae, and 
even if we have, we should give the bark of 
the trees some attention, for many will 
still locate in it, as this is the natural har- 
bor. The little spotted woodpeckers will 
do good work if plentiful and we should in- 
vite them by providing an attraction for 
them in bad weather. .A piece of suet will 
do this. Often these little hunters go 
hungry in bad weather, and they are so 
valuable to us that we ought to help them. 
Other winter birds help, too. The lime 
sulphur spray will destroy the scale insects 
and other pests that are not ordinary in- 
sects and which other methods do not 
touch. 

I have known many farmers to go to a 
good deal of trouble to fight chinchbugs 
and army worms in 








reproductive power of these pests. They 
could have saved themselves much of this 
by a systematic effort in the fall and winter 
when every insect killed meant the de- 
struction of a multitude of potential in- 
sects. With some the destruction of one 
in winter is equal to the destruction of a 
million in summér. The chinchbug is one 
of these, and the army worm is a close 
second. It is probable that but for its 
natural enemies in the way of tachina and 
syrphus flies which get their chance at 
wholesale destruction when the army 
starts to march, we would have no chance 
at all with the army worm. Nature seems 
to have provided that they all take a no- 
tion to march together, and then provided 
that it should prove their Waterloo. One 
scientist states that he examined hundreds 
of worms in a marching army without 
finding one that did not show eggs of these 
little parasitic flies—L. C., Kansas. 


INTAKE TAPPET CLEARANCE 

When the intake valve tappet has too 
much clearance it closes too early for the 
engine to absorb a full charge of fuel. 
The result is that the engine on full 
throttle works as if the throttle were 
only part way open. Then again, when 
the clearance is insufficient, hot gases 
leak thru, burn out and leave the valves 
and seats pitted, forcing frequent re- 
grinding. It may even be necessary to 
resurface.—S. C, 





summer when they are 





active, and when all 
their efforts avail but 
comparatively little 
against the wonderful 











out alive. Burning is best for 
the fence lines, and ifwe find the 
meadow is pretty badly infest- 
ed with chinch a it should 
be burned over also. Grass 
tufts and the roots of the corn- 
stalks offer good hiding places 
for chinch bugs that have been 
living in the cornfields. 
Pruning of all the old canes 
nd ce id wood from the berries, 
























































































































































Jobs that are worthwhile in making ready for the spring planting and 


insuring a bountiful harvest 








Inlands and 
the spark plug test 


The motorist whose car is Inland-equipped 
reads the results of the Inland spiral cut 
every time he looks at his spark plugs. 


If the carburetion is perfect and there is 
no oil leaking through, there will be only 
a light, reddish tinge on the porcelain of 
the plug. 


If the carburetion is poor, there will also 
be a dry, flaky soot caused by surplus of 
carbon. 


But, unless the cylinders are scored o1 
the crankcase is too full, there will be no 
black, greasy gum from the leakage of oil, 
The inland spiral cut makes possible a 
one-piece piston ring—a ring that is gas- 
tight and oil-tight. 

Its tension not only holds it together as 
a solid unit on the piston but also insures 
a snug fit against the cylinder walls. 

If you find your spark plugs covered with 
a black, greasy gum, look to your piston 
rings. 


Inland Machine Works 
1639 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo 
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Some time ago, Mr. L. Davts, shop foreman for 
TAttle & Kennedy, automobile dealers tn Tacoma, 
Washington, installed Inland Piston Rings tn 
his motor car, Before installing them, he could 
go only 60 miles on a quart of oti, while now he 
can go 100 miles on the same quantity. He 
estimates that Inlands also tncrease the power 
of his engine twenty-five percent, 












ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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SMUT FREE WHEAT 


gTOW 


attacks Practical methods 
and organization for applying the hot 
water treatment to the seed have made 
it possible for whole communities to drive 
out the pest in a remarkably short time, 
and some counties have made plans to 
advertise their smut-free fields and sell 
much of their production for seed because 
of its purity. 

Probably most wheat growers are ac- 
quainted with the method, but to make 
clear to everybody what is to come in 


ot smut 


later parag! iphs, A brief statement is 
recessary. As the name indicates, hot 
water 1 used to kill the spores that 


smut growth. However, the 
temperatures used must be carefulfy 
regulated and it has been found that the 
hot bath is more effective if the seed has 

iously been soaked. As it is now 
red the process of killing the spores con- 
ists in soaking the grain in cold water for 
five hours, dipping in water at 119 degrees 
for one minute, draining for ten minutes, 
and then a ten-minute bath in water with 


iture of 129 ce grees. 


wr whur eC the 


a temper \fter dry- 


ing the wheat iS reacly to SOW. 

At first thought that seems like a simple 
process that anyone could carry thru 
ucet fully, but farmers have for 
applying a bath of certaim temperatur 
and keeping up that degree of heat stead- 
ily for yme time 18 no easy matter. If 
tl 


e nhign enough the spores 


will not be ed and if it goes 
than 121 degrees the 
will be | ed. lo get around t * all 


pene 
ficulty 


germ ol the 


have estal nea centrat tions t whiel 
the hot water treatment is applied 

small cost per | 
was the firs 
farm acy 
vented Lp tus by \ icl tin 
be don easily and exactly. It consist 
essentia ot a evimder with sohd 
sides reenfo 


: Iron, and a water tank larg 


The cyl - 
ck vhi h in 
h ‘ ~ h | Pe J 
a capgecity of 
tour or ive 
bushels, has a 
door between 
two of the iron 
strips thru 
which the 
the drum is 
loaded with 
wheat and 


dumped when 
the heating 
has been com- 


pleted. lo 


facilitate 
handling the 
eylinder is 
hung on a car- 
ring Ke those 
used « litter 
earriers rhe 
carriage is 


Pp ray ided 
with a chain 
hoist for rais- 
Lrogr and lower- 
ing the loaded 


Unloading the 
drum. A 


wheat. County 


fields of 


T is now possible to 
wheat without losing a bushel thru the 
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ind that | 


. | 


| 


short length of track leads directly over 
the tank so that the cylinder full of wheat 
to be treated can be lifted so as to clear 
the top, pushed into position over the 
water and let down into it. At one end 
of the cylinder is a crank which is used 
to rotate it while in the water so that the 
wheat will be evenly heated. 


Steam is led into the wooden tank 


thru a pipe connected with a boiler and | 


just the right temperature can be main- 
tained. When the water is cooled by the 
introduction of the cylinder full of wheat 
more steam is turned into the water until 
the ther- 
mometer 
shows the 


ht degree of 
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that the wheat grown from untreated 
seed was damaged to the extent of 11.1 
percent while that produced from the 
treated seed was free from smut. That 
fall there was a great increase in the use 
of the hot water method. A total of. 917 





bushels were treated for ninety-three 
farmers. 

“This fall 500 acres were sown with 
| treated seed and 1000 acres with seed 
grown last year from treated seed. The 
|farmers in this county expect in this 


way to finally eradicate all the kernel- 
|borne diseases as it is thought that 
practically 
all of them ean 
be controlled 
by the use of 


rig 
heat. hot water. 
The idea The farmers 
of a_ central are now plan- 
station for the ning an r- 
hot water ganization to 
treatment of market their 
wheat to pre- wheat as dis- 
vent loose ease-free seed. 
smut,’’ says It is hard to 
M 1 East estimate what 
‘‘was origi- a saving the 
nated by Shel- general adop- 
by county tion of this 
farmers in method of 
1918. This treating seed 
was the result wheat would 
of a demon- effect, but it is 
stration on the not so difficult 
farm of John to imagine 
Meiks in 1917. what good 
Four bushels will come to 
of wheat were this one 
treated and county where 
Mr. Meiks about 38,000 
sowed this on acres are 
two acres. The grown annu- 
following ally. The yield 
summer the in 1919 was 
county agent 17.2 bushels to 
iheld a meet- the acre and 
ing in this field Ready to lower the drum into the tank of hot water the av erage 
tomake obser Great re must be taken, to mh ihe femperature price received 
itior und was $2.05 a 
discuss the re~- bushel. Just 


| 





cylinder after treating 
Agent East is 


sults of the treatment. It was found that 
22 of the wheat from untreated 
seed had been lost because of loose smut. 
absolutely no loss on the 
part of the field where treated seed had 
been sown. All the seed was from the 
ume bin. As a result of this remarkable 
demonstration many farmers wanted to 
try out the treatment and it was found 
necessary to construct a plant of sufficient 
capacity to 
take care of 
the demand. 

“Tt was then 
that the wire 
screen cylin- 
der and the 
wooden tank 
apparatus 
was devised. 
By means of 
this we treated 
182 bushels of 
seed wheat for 
farmers in 
1918. The 
next summer 
we conducted 
an inspection 
tour of the 
twenty-six 


fields. Be- 


perce nt 


while there was 


sides a large 
number of 
farmers from 
all parts of the 
county there 
were a num- 


ber of repre- 
sentatives 
from Purdue 
University. 
A careful esti- 


charge of seed 





mate showed 


the heavyweight 


figure out what a loss of eleven percent 
would mean. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has taken an interest in the 
method developed in Shelby county and 
this summer one of the representatives of 
that department spent four weeks there 
learning just how these Hoosiers do 

In Miami county, Indiana, a number 
of farmers found as high as eighteen to 
twenty-five percent loose smut in their 
wheat by actual count. So they have 
adopted the hot water method. Some of 
them made use of a big retort at the can- 
ning factory for hot water. They did the 
cold water soaking at home and the dry- 
ing was also done there. 

Jennings county has an association for 
treating seed wheat. C. A. Richards, 
the county agent, has treated a lot of the 
seed, but now the farmers have gone to- 
gether to buy an outfit with sufficient 
capacity to take care of the increased de- 
mand. They plan on cleaning up the 
entire county and advertising “‘smut-free 
wheat.” They have bought an abandoned 
spoke factory and now have plenty of room 
in which to handle the soaking and drying. 

At Columbus in Bartholomew county 
there is another farmers’ association which 
treats seed wheat. The members are 
charged twenty cents a bushel for the 
treatment and must do the drying at 
home.—C. E. G. 


+ 





Every soldier of the world war who waa 
disabled ten percent or more in war or ia 
samp is entitled to vocational education 
at the expense of the government. These 
men are sent to school where they may be 
trained in some useful pursuit so they may 
become successful competitors for pos 
tions. The disabled soldiers should - 
urged to take this special training. 
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LESS TIME ON THE 
MORE TIME IN THE 











ROAD 
FIELD 


—when air in tires is replaced with 
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“OVER 100,000 USERS” 





PME 


Farm help is high-priced. Time costs money. Every minute spent in tire 


repairs is time lost—and paid for. 


Essenkay, instead of air in the tires, does 


away with tire repairs, saves that time and that money—gives the man more 
time in the field and less on the roads! 


NO PUNCTURES 


On hard or dirt roads or in the field, Essenkay- 
filled tires ride like air. For haying or hauling, in 
any kind of weather, in any season of the year, 
Essenkay proves its numerous advantages over air. 





It has done so for over 100,000 
Essenkay 


users—on passenger cars, trucks, 
and tractors. It is in use by 
farmers throughout the country. 
[t eliminates danger as well as 
loss of time, for breakdowns 





Is Guaranteed 


against being affected by heat, cold, 
water mud, friction, atmospheric or 











NO BLOWOUTS 


Essenkay is safe even on glass, tacks or nails. 
Besides it is economical. 
and does away entirely with the need and the costof 
spare tires, spare rims, pumps, jacks, inner tubes and 


It doubles tire mileage 


tire tools. Resilient like air, 
Essenkay contains no trace of 
rubber, and therefore has none 
of the weaknesses of rubber. It 
is easy to install, and may be 
used again and again—transferred 


load. crembling or Msttesiag. tigate it. Costs nothing. 
° pooswenesen sees eeeenssseseers 
Free Trial-Send the Coupon Prretmestay rreavct co. : 
& — — -s Street, Chicago a 
We gladly accept the risk and responsibility for proving that : ' a 
Essenkay is essential on your farm. Our liberal Free Trial offer : an = pe when ata. : 
is open to you without restrictions or obligations. Writetoday! § the free book, “The Story of Essenkey.” 4 
e @ 
; 
MEMBER AMERICAN TIRE FILLER INDUSTRY, (Inc.) ES eee ee devesiepenscnnsionséseniil ' 

on ge . . ' 

Essenkay Building, -—222 West Superior Street, Chicago S RFD Gatien ac. 2 
Se ee a 
& isa. éulavecntiiensetode vdieo becbennteeeean 
Applications for Essenkay Dealerships will be considered for territory not yet assigned. aunsaaneacneuuaasesesssascunl 
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WHEN WE GOT TOGETHER 
“a aaa le who had just finished 


singing the duet and who responded 

to two or three encores were not 

rofessional performers, they were our 
Post and hostess of the evening. 

The lady who had given the reading a 
few moments before was not a id 
performer, either. She was the wife of 
our County Agricultural Agent. And the 
quiet young fellow off in the corner 
was not a college student or a preacher, 
he was from the state Agricultural College 
force and he was so in his line 
that he had been called to Washington for 
a bigger and broader field of work. 

We were having one of our little get- 
together, neighborhood meetings and on 
this particular occasion we had with us 
two experts who were giving us all kinds 
of good advice and counsel about the 

roblems which we to meet in our 

aily work. 
These little get- 
together meetings 





we had been in the habit of each man 
selling his crop when and where he could, 
we sow 8 all tope & Sue ship- 
ments. Where we been buying fer- 
tilizer, seed, machinery, etc., as individ- 
uals, we now buy as an 0 ization with 
the result that we can get far better prices 
om, Whed we Gay eh ma ao es a WO 
sell. 

Itisreally funny tosee how the attitude 
of someofthe busmess men changed when 
theysaw us all =F eng and work- 
ing together. In of our having to 
oa for favors they come to us for the 
united business of our little o ization. 

It makes a big difference whether you 
are alon in a deal or whether you have 
a lot of fellows with you who will stick. 

But aside from all of these advantages 
we have had still others. We have been 
able to better our condition of living as a 
neighborhood. We had no school near 
us—by united action we got one. We had 

r railroad service and poor express and 
reight service. By united action we got 
a new depot, an express and freight agent 
and better passenger accommodation. 
Alone—what weight would we have had? 
But together we @ lot of weight. We 
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and, of course, the ladies always put on 
a bountiful “feed.” 

The things we have gained and the 
ways we have been benefited by our get- 
ing together would fill a book. In this 
little article I have tried to _— simply 
a brief outline of some of the things we do 
and the good that has resulted. I think 
that some such organization or get-to- 
gether spirit in every community 
wa eo Sg ew SS ee 
rural life more attractive for both old 
snd young. | 

Personally, I have lived in both city 
and country. I was never so lonely as in 
the big crowds of one of the country’s 
largest cities and I never saw a better 
get ees spirit nor had a better all- 
around good time than on these occasions 
when our little rural community “gets 
together.” —T. Cc. H., I. 





WINTER ROAD WORK 


Last fall, just before heavy rains set in; 
considerable road work was done in our 
locality. It was done at needed places, 
but it was a damage to the road all thru 





winter, as the new work proved almost 

im le to 
vehicles and 
automobiles 





have proved 2 





sat, thing for us. 
‘hey have dong 
wonders for man 
communities a 
over the country 
and I believe that 
they could do 
equally as much 
vod for every 
com neighbor- 
hood which will 
go to the trouble 
of forming some 
sort of an or- 
ganization and 
where the people The old coun- 
will get together. try church is 
When we get to- — ragitiy 
ther we always Se ae 
ave a great structures bet- 
time. A yeTSOn ter adapted to * 
would not believe SS a 
what a lot of local i 














Some of this 
work was fills 
about culverts, 
and it was left 












7 rough and 
bumpy. The hol- 
lows d water 


: neighborhood 
i joined in criticis- 
ing the short- 
sightedness that 
left the job till so 
i late in the season, 
but the truth was 
that men to do 
the work could 
not be found 
during the crop 
season. That fact 
and the war 
seemed perfectly 








munity center. 
talent can be 





good excuses, but 
the work 








found in a farm- 
ing neighborhood. 
There are people 
who can sing, play, give readings, tell 
funny stories and help make an evening 
enjoyable in every neighborhood if they 
are only discovered and brought out by 
some such occasion as those meetings 
that we have. 

We have a great social time at those 
meetings but it is not for social meetings 
only that we get together. While the 
ladies are busy talking fashions, books, 
the latest wedding or the newest baby you 
can usually find the men folks off in a 
corner, busily engaged in talking over 
the things which are always uppermost 
in their minds—the problems of farm 
work with which they come in daily 
contact. At these meetings we all lay 
aside any reserve and tell our experiences 
and give our opinions; we all get a lot 
of good, sound help along the lines in 
which we are most interested. We discuss 
crops, soil conditions, stock, fertilizers, 
ia insect and fungous diseases, and, in 
fact, everything that confrents us in our 
daily life. 

We get lots of helpful hints and advice 
from one another that it might take years 
to gain if each of us had to find out all the 
various things for ourselves. 

But there is more even than that 
gained from our get-together meetings. 
We have formed a cooperative organiza- 
tion. We buy and sell together, and in so 
doing we have saved and made more 
money than we could possibly have done 





had each one “gone it alone,” Where 


presented our case—showed what we 
really needed—proved to the “powers 
that be’’ that the things we wanted were 
to their interest as well as ours and we 
won our plaint. 

We also got better roads; one or two or 
a dozen men kicking to the count 
commissioners does not carry muc 
weight, but when a committee represent- 
ing the voters and taxpayers of the entire 
community present a claim for better 
roads, they sit up and take notice. Any 
organization which can swing the vote of 
an entire community and influence votes 
in others is going to be given attention 
by any board that is elected by popular 
vote. We got better roads. 

When I look back over the things that 
we have done by getting ther and 
forming our little neighborh organiza- 
tion, 1 wonder why it is that more farming 
communities all over the country do not 
do the same thing. It is easy to help 
each other if we will only get together 
and do it. We are all better off as in- 
dividuals and as a community since we 
have got together in our cooperative work. 

We men meet every two weeks. The 
ladies have their own little society and 
they also meet about twice a month. And 
then every little while we all get together 
in a big general meeting for a social even- 
ing. e look forward to those evenings 
when one is coming, and back to it when 
it is gone. We have various sorts of en- 
tertainment—music and games of all kinds 





much better been 
left till the next 
spring. Even where no excuse exists much 
work of this kind is still done. Where a 
new bridge is put in, of course, a fill must 
be made; but in the above case no such 
need was present. The work was done 
because a gang sent out from town 
had to do it.or lie idle while the land 
was too wet for the heavy er. This 
is just an example of haphazard road 
work. Probably the reader has seen it 
in his locality. Some unwise road overseer 
has so much work to be put in and he 
lets the men work to the detriment of the 
public. In such a case the responsible 
party should be retired from any part 
A road — We cannot afford to let 
money be frittered away to no purpose. 
—D. H., Kans. 





TENANT TAKING GRASS CROP 


I rented 20 acres of land to a neighbor 
for $125 and he was to have a grain crop 
off of it the season of 1919. I want to sow 
in grass and get a hay crop for myself next 
summer. course my grass seed is get- 
ting a start now but I rented him the 
land only for 1919, and want to know if 
he can claim the hay or grass crop of 
1920? I did not mention anything about 
grass seed in the lease.—A. B., Mich. 

Under the facts stated, your tenant can- 
not claim rod gro: crop. The tenant is 
merely entitled to harvest his grain crop 
and occupy the land to the end of the 
1919 season for that purpose. 
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fies Renowned LibertyMotor 


and other Famous Aviation Enoines || 


| For Sweeney Auto Students 


| 
| 
| 


THE SWEENEY SYSTEM 


Come to the 

Sweeney is. hool 

of Auto, Tractor 

and Aviation Me- 
chanics if you really 
wish to be a trained 
expert, and to work on 
the most miodern ma- 
chinery. 


A Personal Message 
From E. J. Sweeney 


“T want to announce for 1920 the 

. most important development in 
mechanical training that I believe 
has ever been offered to young men. 


“We have added to our already magnificent 
equipment the famous Liberty Motor, the Hall- 
Scott Motor, the Sturtevant, and the Hispano- 
Suiza Motor. 


“As you know, these famous and enormously 
expensive motors wereused by the United States 
Government in aviation service. 


“You have all heard about the Liberty Motor. 
This is a twelve-cylindar V. type with overhead 
valvesand overhead camshaft. It develops 440 
horse power and weighs 890 pounds. The Liberty 
Motor consumes 36 gallons of gasoline per hour 


cated any place else. 


was approved 
men to train for army mechanical service. 
Million Dollar Trade School and made thousands of men a success in life. 


cannot oe ootained anywhere else, just as Sweeney’s Equipment cannot be dupli- 
Learn how to repair or make any piece of machinery by 
doing the work with your own hands under the personal instruction of experts. 
Train hand and eye and brain together until you do the job right. This s the 

celebrated Sweeney System that has turned out over 30,009 graduates and which 
y the United States Government in sending me 5,000 


The idea that built a 


It’s the First. Step That Counts 














Fects About The 
Sweenes School 
Only automobile school 
in the world owning Lib- 
erty Motor, H ott, 
Hispano-Suiza, other 
government equiPment. 
Over $1,000,000 actually 
sisse worth ovet 
$300,000. _— 


Over 1200 students and 
30,000 graduates. 

250 instructors and em- 
Dioyees with monthly 
pay roll of $30,000. 


180 acre tractor farm with 
oo different makes 
tractors. 


Regular medica!” inspec- 
tion provided free. Ab- 
Solutely clean and moral 
Surroundings. 














“Make that step in the right direction. Come 
to the recognized leader. I want every 
young man mechanically inclined to make 
@ real start this year. Begin today by send- 
ing for my big free catalog. You don’t 
need any previous experience, or any edu- 
cation, because we use tools, not books. In 
fact, I have a wonderful testimonial from a 
deaf and dumb student whom I trained in 
eight weeks. By sending for my book, 
you incur no obligation, you simply give 
yourself the opportunity of investigating 
the wonderful possibilities the automotive 
business offers you. I say it is the greatest 
opportunity in the world today, and my 

free book tells all about it. So mail 

the coupon NOW and get the FACTS. 


Yours for Success. 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, 
President. 


on open throttle and 1% gallonsof oil per hour. 

“This is the great contribution of American mechanical genius 

toward winning the war. The Liberty wasdesigned by Messrs. 

Vincent and Hall and the Government built 15,002 <n eighteen 

months. Now you cannot beafirst class mechanic without being 

able to handle this motor, and at no other automobile school in the 

world can you find it but at Sweeneys. 

“But the Liberty is not all the new aviation equipment we offer for your 
instruction. 

“There is a Hall-Scott Six, the Sturtevant Eight, that develops 200 horse 
power, and also thefamous Hispano-Suiza, 150 Horse Power with 1450 R.P.M. 


“How many of the best mechanics in your state know 
anything more than the names of these motors? Yet 
each ol av Sweeney student works on these 
, latest modeis until he knows them backward 
\ and forward. 
“Tt is this sort of work by the 
“Sweeney System of Practica! 
rience” that turns out 
~ s—men in demand 


aS for big jobs at big salaries. . S SS 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President, 
456 Sweeney Blidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Send me free your 72-page catalog and Sweeney 
School News, and tell me of the opportunities 
in the auto and tractor business. 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 


456 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO stress 
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THE ALIEN AND OUR COUNTRY 
LADYSLAW MARZOL- 
KOWSKI, and witnesses.”” The 
voice of the clerk of the court is 

sharp. The applicant for citizenship, a 
tall Poleof perhaps forty years, accom- 
panied by two witnesses, and his wife who 
carries a baby, came forward. The tip- 
staff elevates his right arm. All four 
adults imitate him. The clerk spins the 
oath. Of the five human beings facing 
him, one alone has understood—the 
saloonkeepe> witness; the others, not 
excepting the six months old baby, have 
understood less than one-half of what has 
been said. ‘Their ears have been filled 
with a sound like “Yousolemnlyswearto- 
tellthetruththewholetruth,” etc. 





The judge puzzles over the name. 

“What country do you come from?” 
he demands of Wladyslaw. 

“Russ-Poland.” 

“Who makes the laws for the United | 
States?” ‘“Congress,’’ replies Wladyslaw. 
“What are the names of the two parts of 
Congress (”” “Two,” 
comes from Wladyslaw 


and trees and all things had been 
killed; and where there was a saloon for 
—— three hundred souls. And it began 
to filter thru to me, as it has to so many 
others before, that there are as many 
crimes of omission as there are of com- 
mission to us as a people in 
our treatment of our foreign-born denizens. 

Possibly the chief sin of omission is 
our utter lack of interest in or under- 
standing of them. Particularly are the 
Poles, Jugo-Siavs and Hungarians mis- 
understood. It is not generally recog- 
nized that these people are of rural ante- 
cedents and are just as unhappy in their 
mill-town life as you or I would be. 
Uneonsciously, because we have seen 
them dumped into our mines and mills, 
we have lost sight of the fact that they 
are hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Let me tell the story of Wladyslaw 
Marzolkowski, whom I took the trouble 
to see in his home, after the hearing re- 
ported above. 


~- 
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to live.” 

For nearly an hour I talked to Len 4 
slaw, a man normally intelligent, w 
honestly thought our entire country was 
composed of mill-to and that every- 
body here earned a living from that 
source. In spite of the fact that he had 
been seven years in the United States, it 
was a million miles from the philosophy of 
Wladyslaw that the backbone of our coun- 
try is, as yet, the farmer and his farm. 

d is filled with men like Wlady- 
slaw: men who came here expecting to 
pick silver dollars off the streets, and 
who now think this country is an in- 
finitely more gri ding country to live in 
than the one left. There are fifteen 
million foreign born persons in our coun- 

total PS... T aaa = While 

to orei m tage. e 
these people speak thirty-eight different 
it is the fact that there are 
three ion of them whose tongues do 
not pronounce the English language. For 


— 





I found the family, consisting of him- 


that matter, I have y seen boys 
and grown women, born 


right in one of our large 
cities, who did not speak 





who has been coached 
by the saloonkeeper 
right up to the moment 
of the bessien, and has 
given answer two to 
question three, the order 
of which the judge un- 
consciously has changed. 
“What do yOu mean 
by ‘Congress’?”’ poit- 
edly asks the judge. 
Wladyslaw glances 
uneasily at t'.e saloon- 
keeper; but that in- 
dividual is gazing out 
the window. So Wlady- 
slaw stands mute. He 
hasn’t the faintest, idea 
what the man in the 
black robe wants; the 
baby begins to cry. 





“Why doesn’t this 
man go to night- 
sechool?”’ nquires the 
judge. 

He ‘an’t, yer 
Honor, ' says the sa- 


loonkeeper. ‘‘He works 
nights for twelve hours 
on a two weeks shift; 
then he goes on days. 
When he gets thru he 
ain’t got much pep left for school.” 
The judge glances about the court room, 
observes the sixty or more additional peti- 
tioners who dumbly await their turn, 
sighs, and tells Wladyslaw that he will 
have to “continue” his case. So Wlady- 
slaw and his party leave the courtroom in 
bitter disappointment. And he waits 
indefinitely. Perhaps he will learn some- 
thing of our government and perhaps his 
wife will acquire some English —perhaps 
not. She has only six children and lives 
in ‘‘Little Poland,” hearing nothing but 
the Slav tongue from dawn to sunset. 
For more than six years as a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Naturalization the 
writer has been in daily contact with the 
alien. The mass of detail that has to be 
covered by a naturalization examiner, 
together with the wide variety of his 
duties, has a tendency to fill the mind to 
the exclusion of the human side of his 
work. In my own case, however, I came 
finally to realize that the men whom | 
was daily meeting were more than mere 
numbered automatons seeking the privi- 
lege of citizenship; they were living, 
breathing human beings having traditions 
and racial distinctions that meant every- 
thing to them. My work took me to the 
more crowded centers of population where 
many of them lived in deadly rows of 
buildings built end on end, indefinitely, 
until the spectator gained the impression 
of an optical illusion; where they slept 
in beds that did relay-duty with the 





vermin working overtime; where the grass 





Who said coal? 


self, his wife, six children, and two 
boarders, living in three rooms. 

“Well, Wladyslaw,” I said, “that was 
too bad the judge couldn’t make you a 
citizen.” 

“Yes,” said Wladyslaw, “it too bad.” 

“You see,’’ I explained, “you hadn't 
studied enough—and then your wife 
couldn’t speak English.” 

i I know. But what a man 
do, eh?” 

I let my eyes take in the hovel. 

“Why don’t you go to the country and 
get work?” broke from me. 

“What you mean?” 

“Why, go on a farm, grow things, 
potatoes, turnips, and so on.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I understan’ mebbe.” 
IIe pe. ‘‘Where I go?” 

Vhere!”’ I exclaimed. “Why, there’s 
all kinds of room in this country. It is 
three thousand miles wide.” 

With me I had a map. The table was 
cleared of the supper dishes, and there, 
in & poor gas light, with four of the six 
children cluttermg things, Mrs. Wlady- 
slaw pasetes a stream of Polish and 
one of the boarders looking on cynically, 
I gave Wladyslaw his first idea of the 
size of our country. He was amazed. 
His first remark was: “Yah! goddam big 
countree.”’ 

“Whole states,’ I went on, “filled with 
farms. Thousands of men willing to pay 
you and your friends well if you will come 
and work for them. Men who will give 


‘e 


English. 

And what is to be 
done about it? On all 
hands we hear of the 
plans for Americaniza- 
tion, very excellent in 
their way, but they 
don’t weigh much—and 
I know you'll pardon 
the pun. There must be 
a better distribution; 
something to prevent 
future colonization and 
segregation, and to al 
leviate present living 
conditions. 

In this month of Sep- 
tember, 1919, we are 
entering on a series of 
strikes that involve hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
Wladyslaws. Recently 
I paid $5.50 for a pair of 
shoes for my little girl of 
five and a half years; 
wife shopped the town 
over for a better bar- 
gain, considering both 
price and quality. She 
is a good buyer. She 
found nothing . 
salary is exactly $2640 per annum and 
with a family of four, living modestly, 
not even driving a flivver, I find 
difficult to make ends meet at the end 
of the month. Will some of the readers 
of this article tell me how Wladyslaw 
Marzolkowski, above mentioned, out of 
work in the city, with a wife and six 
children, will buy shoes and coal this 
winter? 

It was my good fortune to have been 
raised on a farm and from my visits to 
the old home locality I learn what the 
farmer is up against in the line of help. 
In the past I have understood that there 
have been organized efforts on the part 
of state bureaus to attract alien labor to 
the country. No doubt many who read 
these lines are perfectly familiar with 
the history of such attempts. In any 
event, however, I wish to say that it is 
within my personal knowledge that, 
given the proper opportunity and en- 
couragement, a fair percentage of the 
urban aliens will gladly forsake mill-town 
life for life in the country districts. There 
is a surprising amount of sentiment in 
these poor le, and the scent of new- 
mown hay, wide stretch of open 
fields, and the song of the lark is as sweet 
to Wladyslaw, who has worked in high 
temperatures with us air to breath 
by the hour, as it is to those of us who 
have been so fortunate as to experience 


them.—R. K. 
Pot — ome EY 














you and your family good places in which 
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KEROSENE TRACTOR 


Backed By 13 Years of Successful Tractor Experience 


HIS is a light weight kerosene tractor with a surplus of in-built power for 

pulling three plows through any soil. It is equipped with a powerful 4- 

cylinder motor (5-inch bore and 6-inch stroke), the type of engine usually 
employed to pull 4 plows. A small high-speed motor necessitates perfect con- 
ditions to develop its rated power or come anywhere near fulfilling claims made 
for same, while the surplus power of the ALLWORK enables us to make good 
our claims easily without taxing the engine to its full capacity. 


This dependable tractor is. positively. 


Guaranteed To Burn Kerosene Successfully 
Furthermore, the Transmission is direct spur The ALLWORK is an all-the-year-’round 
gear drive. Ne bevel gears, Has 10 to 15 tractor. It can be used to good advantage 
per cent more power at the drawbar. Users Spring, Summer, Autumn and W int er. 

: ; . erred Reasonable in cost—economical in upkeep. 
write us time and time again—‘‘Have never 
used the ALLWORK on gasoline yet except 
when starting. Have always used kerosene 


You will find our 1920 catalog full of proofs 
that it does all kind of field and belt work 
most economically and efficiently. Send 
without any trouble.” for a copy of this catalog at once. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box S50A < s s Quincy, Illinois 
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READY TO SEND CRIPPLED CHILD 


Before travel was made so uncertain and 
uncomfortable by the coal strike, | wrote 
to the mother of little Dorothy of Michi- 
gan saying we were ready to send Dorothy 
to St. Louis for treatment as soon as she 
could go. Tho we did not have enough 
money on hand for the purpose, we trusted 
that the appeal in the December issue 
would bring in enough to make sure of her 
continued treatment as long as necessary. 

We are pleased to say that our readers 
are responding very well and if this keeps 
up we will soon be able to write to little 
Juanita of Missouri that we are ready to 
send her also. 

What joy there ought tobewhenalittle 
cripple or the parents get word that she 
can start for a hospital where eve 
effort will be made to remove her deformi- 
ties without an operation if an operation 
can possibly be avoided. To have club 
feet straightened so a child can go to 


school and not be embarrassed. What 
joy! To have the crooked spine straight- B P] fy ] Wij h 
reak the Plow Sole Wit 








| an E-B Plowing Outfit 


On stiff soils, where it’s a real job to cut through the 
plow-sole, E-B plowing outfits have proved their 
worth to thousands of farmers. 





E-B plowing outfits are built with the hard jobs in 














, ‘mind. They are built with surplus power and sur- 
eo sn Lttmas present that wou | Plus strength for the hardest jobs that farmers have. 


think of any Christmas present that would | 

be better than Swe gl that? . 
We have advised little Dorothy to ae init i ‘ 

stay at home until the coal shortage is And, because it is a difficult thing to design a plow 

overcome. As soon as she gets to St.| , é : 

Louis, and begins her treatments we will | just right, all of our 76 years of implement experience 

keep our readers informed “ her progress. | w . b s E-B ] t th : 
Since the last report we have received | essary rl ows el 

money for crippled children from the os en — to ng P ¥ F 

following kind friends: J. F. Hammerii, ection. 

Kans.; Friend, Lenox, Ia.; Mrs. W. R. present pe 

Smith, Colo.; Laura Baird, Ill.; E. 

Kienzle, Ohio; Mrs. S. H. Frost, Mass.;|] 3 . that 

Friend, Portland, Md.; J. A. Shake, ar: | Likewise, to make a tractor would plow fast, 

E. B. Smith, N. H.; Friend, Harmonsburg, 

fe Bejpimuth, N- Hi Friend, Harmonsbure, | cheaply and surely year after year, we had to draw 


Kans.; Mrs. Lewis Peterson, Ill.; G. B. | . " ; " 
Bainbridge, Ind & W. Cooley, Gre.;| OM all our manufacturing experience since the first 
tractors were made, |2 years ago. 





Mrs. F. L. Lodder, Ohio; C. Hinshaw, 
Ind.; Friend, Decatur, Michigan; 
Miss Alice Showers, Tex.; Friend, Mon- 
clova, Ohio; Mrs. 8S. J. McDowell, Mich.; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Sandhagen, 7 Simon E B e h 

Delese, N. M.; J. C. Lindsey, Ohio; Mrs. a t g 

Wm. Hogle, Nebr.; J. E. Hart, Ind.; merson ran In am 
August Benson, Kans.; A. R. Morrell, 

Nebr.; Arthur Sommers, Mont.; Mrs. | ] t te | 

Jessie Bigger, Ind.; Mrs. Roy Freeman, mp emen O., nc. 
Mo.; C. E. Tuffley, Wise.; H. C. Hansen, 
Nebr.; Elmer Kraps, Mo., C. W. Wewoka, . = 
Okla.; Lulu ge ms Ind.; Aaron Established 1852 ROCKFORD, IL. 
Stob, Minn.; Wm. Caha, Nebr.; Mrs. 
P. 'T. Black, Ohio; Wilma, Charlotte and A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and 
Helen Doty, Nebr.; G. H. Ethel, Ohio; Guaranteed by One Company 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Anderson, IIL; , 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie Weir, Minn.; C. 
Romang, Ill.; Mrs. Chas. Beroth, Ind.; 
Bb. F. Wampler, Mo.; C. K. Hess, Pa.; 
L. C. Jordan, Wise.; Friend, Des Moines, 
la.; Karl A. Ogan, LiL; C. H. Orcutt, Iowa; 
C. E. Sherfey, Nebr.; Josephine Tukalek, 
la.; Bernard M. Boales, Idaho; Mrs. L. P. 
Parshall, Kans.; Mrs. Catherine Rea, 
Kans.; Miss Adeline Larson, Wisc.; 
©. M. Schrieber, Iowa: Mrs. F. A. Ander- : 
son, Minn.; Mrs. Bridley, Minn.; G. O. "i ? _B 102 
Foley, Ala.; Miss Ruth Randall, Kans.;| 5 4 £. Seottna—ithedil AA Scans Plow 
Wm. Schneider, Ohio; Guy Pickett, 











Colo.; Edwin Davis, 8S. C.; W. F. Becker, 
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pooviae all of these things by do 
i when 


work is not rushing. It is work that does 


fortunate as to have some regular farm 
help, such can be used to good advantage, 
but it is not essential, one man can do 
a lot of concreting in a short time. 


Viola H. Walker, Ore.; L. F. Stenhouse, 
Ia.; Mrs. K. Rosenthal, N. D.; Mrs. A. 
Davenport, Pa.; M. G. Olmstead, Ky.; 
R. W. Amherst, Ohio; H. D. Dampier, 
Pa.; Mrs. T. Hadley, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Humelsine, Pa.; W. V. Wisener, Pa.; 
H. S. Mason, Ohio; Reader; D. Strong- 
ville, Ohio; Mrs. Victor Miller, Kans.; 
G. H. Woods, Nebr.; M. T. Dye, Kans.; 
Joseph Replogle, Minn.; Mrs. L. A. 
Spray, Ark.; Miss M. Murray, Minn.; 
Fred Pacy, Kans.; Mrs. E. A. Botsford, 
Mich.; Harry R. Cuscoin, Mich.; Marga- 
ret Woodson, Mo.; B. L. Metcalf, Ia.; 
Louis Turgeon, Mo.; Bernice Aiken, 
Wise.; J. L. Jackson, Okla.; Mrs. L. 
Banks, Miss. 

The total received is $323.80 to which 
we add $50 for each child we send. As 
soon as enough money is in to send another 
child we will start her or him in the order 
of their application. We wish to thank 
you all oat ask others to make someone 
appy by contributing ever so little or so 
much toward a fund that is to bring relief 
to poor crippled children who must grow 
1p with their deformities unless the public 
sends them somewhere to be now 
while young. 

Send all money to Successful Farming, 
go Children Fund, Des Moines, 
owa. 


USE FOR STONE WALLS 

A neighbor lamented that so much stone 
was piled up on his farm in the shape of 
sheds and fences. The walls were con- 
tinually falling, the sheds hard to keep 
roofed, and the appearance of the premises 
lowered by the untidy litter of stone. 
The day is not far off when we ey be 
glad to have lime rock near at hand. Many 
soils are shy on lime and this must be 
added if we grow legumes. It is probable 
that the near future will see efforts made 
to convert this poor fencing and shed ma- 
terial into valuable products of the farm. 
The rock crusher will convert this stone 
into concrete material which needs only 
the addition of cement and sand to be 
used with great profit on the average farm. 
The making of walks and walls of perma- 
nent buildings becomes much less expen- 
sive if this ingredient is right at hand, sav- 
ing the purchase and the haul. 
As there is no rock on my farm I am 
obliged to q what I use and pay for 
them besides. If they were at hand it is 
certain I would use more of them than I do. 
The man with the gah ny A or walls 
of rock ready for the crusher may con- 
tulate himself instead of lamenting the 
act. Already the soil is needing lime in 
most sections. Where now only a few cars 
are used we may expect to see the demand 
a 4 neey for lime to sweeten sour 
soil.—D. H. 


THE FIRST STEP 

One reason that more farmers do not 
have concrete walks, feeding floors, 
etc., is that they have never made a 
start at doing concrete work. have 
not learned how easy it is to do. Usually 
it is only a short time aftera man makes 
the start until he has a lot of conveniences 
about his place which mean dollars to 
him as well as comfort in doing his work. 
Everyone knows that it is more pleasant 
to walk on a smooth hard than 
wade in mud; that a lot of feed is wasted 
when it is put down in the mud; that 
permanent, vermin-proof foundations and 
walks are economical. But what they do 
not know is how simple a task it is to 


ing a 
ttle concreting at times cher 


not require a skilled mechanic but can 
be done by the farmer himself. If he is so 
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Enough Sta-so 
to Girdle the Globe 


Enough Sta-so was sold in 1919 to surface a 
roll of roofing 10 feet wide and 31,564 miles long 


Sta-so is crushed slate used to surface asphalt roofing. 


You will see Sta-so slate surfaced asphalt roofs the world 
round on homes, barns, ages or out-houses. You can identify a Sta-so 
surfaced roof by its soft distinctive color—either a rich Indian red or a cool 
sage green. These colors cannot fade because Nature created them. 


But Sta-so surfaced roofing is more than merely beautiful. 
It successfull resists any and all kinds of weather. Sta-so resists fire to the 
uttermost. It positively is proof against sparks or embers—and it will wear 
for years and years. 


As for economy. The average first cost of tile roofing is 
three times as high; of solid slate roofing twice as high; the best wood shingles 
usually cost more. On the basis of cost per year Sta-so surfaced roofing is 
the cheapest roofing you can buy. 


Before you next order roofing, find this label. Look for it 
on the rolls and the bundles of shingles carried by your dealer. It is a 
guarantee that your slate-surfaced roo: will never fade or turn black. 
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bought enough Sta-so in 1919 to 
the roofing they manufactured. 


These roofing manufacturers 
surface over one billion sq.ft. of 


Amalgamated Roofing Co. . Chicago, Ill. McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. So. Bend, Ind’ 
B. wing Co. . :_ Phila., Pa. Keystone Roofing Mig. a = . wih oe 
Barrett Company .. . New York, N. Y. National Roofing Co. . Tonawanda, N. Y- 
Beckman-Dawson Rig.Co. . Chicago, Ill. Pioneer Pa Co. . ._ Los Angeles, Calif. 
B. F. Belson Mfg. Co. . Minneapolis, Minn. Reynolds Shingles Co, . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bird&Son ... — —% Waheas eae se a é pnsinaet oO. 

i om le, Safepac aper oston, Mass 
Philip Carey —* c ay Ly ° stand Pann te. on ps ss 

a oo on, tc ew York, N. 

Ford Mig.Co .... =. St. Louis, Mo. een Em 5 6 of 0 8 Aurora, Ii" 
The Heppes Rig. Division Cc mn H. F. Watson Co. Erie, Pa: 


The Ricnardson Paper Co. . . Chicago, Ill. A. H. White Rig. Co. : New Orleans, La’ 
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CULLING THE TIMBER 
The fuel situation is not the best this 
winter on the treeless prairies, but the 
farmer with a few acres of timber does 


not fear the cold. We may expect to see 
more wood burned this winter than usual 
and perhaps some of the timber will be 
handled unwisely, for it is best to cull only 
thickly growing trees and those that 
for some reason have become diseased. 

We have culled the trees from our tim- 
ber for many years and have always saved 
the finest and most healthy trees for the 
future, cutting the malformed, the dwarfed 
ones from clusters, and those dead or dy- 
ing. This method has left us a nice look- 
ing piece of timber and it is worth more 
today than one that has not been so culled 
or one where the tfees have been cut in 
groups, regardless of condition. 

To so cull the timber is more of a task 
than to cut clean as one goes. It means 
that roads must be opened thru the trees 
where they do not exist, and that trim- 
ming must be done on standing trees. 

We make the point that saving the tim- 
ber is now almost a duty. The timber sup- 
nly of our land is dwindling year by year, 
and complete exhaustion is to be feared. 
So it is good business to save the straight- 
est and most healthy trees. We are going 
to need them in the near future, and this 
fact must be kept in mind as we cull out 
the firewood for the winter. 

The tree varieties ix my section are those 
obtaining generally in the middle west. 
On our farm we find the ash, the elm, the 
walnut, the hackberry, the redbud, and 
occasionally the <« ittonwood and willow. 
We have used more of the ash for firewood 
than any other sort because of their habit 
of growing in groups. The elms we cut 
more sparingly as they are worth more as 
saw logs when needed. The walnut is not 
cut unless dead. Many walnuts have suc- 
cumbed of late years to the ravages of 
borers. i 

Trimming out the trees where they are 
crowded gives a healthy but crooked grow- 
ing tree a chance to erect itself and develop 
a straight trunk. Where trees grow too 
thickly they grow slowly and often are 
very ul-shaped. 

Where trees grow thickly grass grows 
sparsely or not at all. Where we have 
culled carefully, and let in the light and 
sun we have induced a splendid growth of 
bluegrass, worth in itself all the timber 
taken off. 

Careful culling allows grass to creep in 
and allows swifter growth of the trees 
remaining. By all means look over a tree 
a second time before it is cut. Think of 
the scarcity of lumber and figure the board 
feet. to be had from a tree trunk twenty 
feet long and two feet thru. Farm 
economics demand that our timber must 
must be used as wisely as the fertility of 
the soil H. A 

PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 

“The last year has witnessed a con- 
siderable development of new facts on 
plant disease control,’’ says H. 8. Jackson, 
in charge of plant disease work in the 
state of Indiana. “A year ago a large 
amount of wheat for seed plots was given 
the hot water treatment to control loose 
smut and from the preliminary observa- 
tions which have been made it is apparent 
that the treatment not only controlled the 
smut, but gave other commendable results 
as well. The cockle seed in the treated 
wheat was apparently killed, as when the 
wheat came on no cockle was seen. Also 
the stand of wheat seemed to be con- 
siderably more uniform, and this was 
probably brought about by the killing off 
of the weaker germinating kernels by the 
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Northwest Weather 
Is Not Too Severe 


for seeds which were bred to meet con- 
ditions out of the ordinary. Theusual 
run of seeds will not prosper in the cold North- 
west,but Will's seeds get crops—they're made 
stronger by different methods of breeding. 


Will’s Catalog 


will give you the whole story of these vigorous 
grains. It ig full of real information from cover 
to cover. Send for your copy today. Just 
send a posteard. 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO., 
Box 19, Bismarck, North Dakota 











VICK’S.<%2u GUIDE 


For 71 years the leading authority | 


Now 0D Vegetable, Flower and Farm fo, 
Read Seeds, Planta and Bulbs. Better 1920 
¥ than ever. Send for free copy today. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower ('ty 


JAMES V’CK’S SONS 
98 Stone Street 
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No Gears to Strip 


Think of the freedom from worry, delay and expense! By 
the Heider Patented Friction Drive the power is taken 
directly from the flywheel by two big 
discs— forward and reverse. Clutch 
transmission and bevel gears all 
done away with. 


The Heider Has 15 to 20% 


More power goes into pull—steady, flex- 
1 
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Actual Field Work 


That is the answerto every argument. 
For 12 years it has done every kind 


y 
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Ont man “Uf Two Sizes, 12-20 and 9-16 
Write for Catalog of Heider Trac- 
tor and Rock Island Tractor Tools; 
the famous Rock Island Tractor 

Plows, 2, 3 or 4 CTX bottoms, and 

the Rock Island No. 38 one-man 

Tractor Disc. 


Rock Island Plow Company 
Established 1855 














Jan., 1920 




















Fewer Parts 






ible power, as much or as little 
as you need. The superiority of 
Heider construction is proved on 


leading farms in every part of 
*) the country by 


12 Years 



























of traction and belt work. Its 
great reputation for success is 
built strictly on performance. 
You do not have to take a 
demonstration of one or two 
days as your guaranty. Ask any 
owner. 
























371 Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 


Model C 12-20 
with No. 1 


lottom 
ower Life 
| Burns Kerosene 
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“| AINSWORTH 





Every bushe! of Ainsworth Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
is anteed @ nation test of 95 to 
1 r cent. Our seed is propagated on our 
own thousand-acre farms; is pene F cked, racked 
and dried in the largest and m: modern dry- 
p plants in the world. The market deman 
gt grade corn at high prices. Plant new x 
this year and increase your yield. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers, many of whom 
have increased their yields as much as 15 bushels 
per Write for our new “Seed 
neal.” It telis why. lect 
have it shipped later. H isappoint- 
ed each year who order too late. rite e 
“The Seed House on the Farm” 


W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box M4, MasonCity, 1. 
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Raspberry, grape, currant, blackberry plante, 

and flowers. Everything to plant. Will pay you to 
answer this little ad. jaluable list free. Write 
The Allegan Nursery, Box 23, Allegan, Mich. 


Thrifty Tarm families patronize our advertisers 
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hot water treatment. To date, this treat- 
ment, however, has had no effect upon the 
scab fungus in the head. 

“On account of the hot water treatment 
being very difficult to administer,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Jackson, “and there being so 
much danger of killing the germinating 
power of the wheat if the temperature gets 
above a certain fixed degree, it has not 
been recommended generally that farmers 
apply this treatment to all the wheat they 
sow. The general recommendation has 
been for the farmer to get the county agent 
to help him treat two or three bushels to be 
sown in a seed plot by itself. 

“Barley has two smuts which are not so 
easily differentiated in the field as those of 
wheat. Formaldehyde will get rid of the 
covered smut of barley, but it will not get 
rid of loose smut. Both, however, are con- 
trolled by the hot water treatment. In 
treating hater, the treatment is slightly 
different than that used when treating 
wheat. Your state agricultural college 
will be glad to give you the details of this 
treatment.” 

“In the work of corn improvement,”’ 
concluded the disease specialist, ‘“we have 
found that barren stalks, stalk rots, weak 
stalks and stalks bearing nubbins are the 
result of disease which may be present in 
the seed ear. Ears apparently healthy 
may be put into the germinator and will 
give good germination. At the same time, 
one trained in observation will be able to 
discern that some kernels do not produce 
as healthy shoots as others. 

Progress in potato improvement has 
been shown in a number of field demon- 
strations. One field demonstration carried 
on showed the’ following results: Hill 
selected seed gave a yield of one hundred 
and twenty-five bushels; field or bin run 
seed gave a yield of seventy-five bushels 
and seed bought from the grocery stores 
gave a yield of fifty-seven bushels. These 
potatoes were sprayed with bordeaux mix- 
ture for blight and with arsenate of lead 
for insect enemies. The results of this 
field demonstration merely serves to show 
what can be accomplished by hill selecting 
seed potatoes.—I. J. M. 


ALL WOOL AND A YARD WIDE 

Continued from page 9 
clothing, but they get shoddy anyway 
and why pay virgin wool prices? The 
Truth in Fabrics law recognizes the pur- 
chaser’s right to know what he is purchas- 
ing and protects him from paying the price 
of the genuine for a substitute. It is an- 
other way of expressing the square deal in 
American trade. 

Today we all recognize advertising as 
the life of business. A few years ago no 
one put any faith in advertising of any 
kind. The reason was because it was im- 
possible to distinguish between the honest 
and dishonest. Everyone suffered be- 
cause of the sins of afew. Then thruthe 
efforts of the better element, a Truth in 
Advertising law was passed puttinga pen- 
alty on misrepresentation in advertising 
Honest advertising was freed from dis- 
honest competition. The result has been 
that advertising has come into itsownand 
business hasadvanced by leapsand bounds. 

The preservation of the sheep industry 
necessitates the freeing of wool growers 
from unfair, death-dealing, competition 
with shoddy. Sheep husbandry is one of 
our most essential industries but it cannot 
be preserved unless it is made safe and 
profitable. There are only 51,000,000 
sheep in the United States; there should be 
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300,000,000. We produced last year 
2,673,000,000 pounds of wool—less than 

enough for our own people without any 

for export. Arizona decreased 300,000 

head since 1916 and Montana 1,000,000 
head. Such a law, doing away with unre- 
stricted competition of cheap substitutes, 
would put wool marketing on a basis of ; 
sufficient safety to rehabilitate sheep hus- | 
bandry. It would give the farmers of the | 
cornbelt a new source of wealth, free from | 
the element of risk and large in its scope. 
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The Sensible Leader of the 
1920 Tractor Field 


OWADAYS the chug-chug of the farm tractor 
is heard in every corner of the land. Trac- 
tors are at work in the fields of many thou- 
sands of farms and if you look them over 

you will find them a mixed lot. 


Tractor farming is still in its youth. Novelty 
is still in the surge toward power farming. 


The impractical theorists are still in the ring, 
limping but not out of the running. Adventurers 
who swarmed into what they termed the ‘‘game” 
are still ‘“‘playing.”” The hazards facing the farm- 
er in search of reliable power are many. 


In all this turmoil, one tractor like a steady 
star has lighted the way. That tractor bears the 
name—Titan 10-20. It has led because it is the 
product of practical builders of good farm ma- 
chines; because it is backed by many years of ex- 
perience and unquestioned reputation. 


Today Titan 10-20 is the standard-setter 
among all tractors. During the past year it has 
been the topic of conversation on the tongues of 
farmers and tractor makers the nation over. 


Selling at the popular low price—$1000 cash 
f. o. b. factory—Titan 10-20 faced a sensational 
demand. A few months ago this desire for Titan 
ownership had flooded the factory with thousands 
of orders which could not be filled at once, though a 
new Titan was being turned out every few minutes. 


Every effort is being directed to greater pro- 
duction and to continued Titan 10-20 pre-eminence 
during 1920. In view of manufacturing difficulties, 
however, this is earnest advice to the intending 
purchaser: Orders for Titan 10-20—and also 
for the International 15-30 and International 
8-16—must be placed far in advance. No 
other course will assure delivery. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 


CHiIcaAGo USA 
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SIMPLE HAYRACK HOLDER 

Many times when the farmer is left 
alone he finds it an almost impossible task 
to get the rack off the wagon. «He either 
must have some other means of getting it 
off than lifting or else the rack stays on 
the wagon. A very practical solution of 
this sekinen lies in the following descri 
device: 

Two rows of posts are set six feet apart, 
with four posts per row. The post are 
three and one-half feet, seven feet and 
three and one-half foet respectively from 
each other. ‘The posts at the ends are 
gawed off four feet high or a little less if 
necessary for a low rack and the four 
center ones are made four feet and ten 
inches high. Six 2x6’s, four of which are 
four feet long and two seven feet long are 
laid on the posts and well nailed as shown 
in the illustration. Diagonal braces may 
be put in between the center posts to 























stiffen it if necessary. Before depositing 
the rack on the holder, however, nail some 
strong cleats on both sides of the bed of the 
rack just in front of the rear standards. 
‘This will keep the rack from sliding back- 
ward when it starts up the incline. The 
posts are set just far enough apart to clear 
the hub of the wheel and at the same time 
eatch under the bed of the rack. When the 
rack is a little more than half way past 
tho peak of the incline it will balance up 
level and leave the wagon entirely free to 
be driven away. It may be thought that 
the rack is a great deal harder to get back 
ento the wagon thru the end from which 
you drove when leaving the rack. Then 
with a rope throw a loose knot around 
the lower crosspiece of the frame of the 
rack and fasten it to the front standard 
of the wagon. Drive the wagon up until 
you have the rack on the downward in- 
celine. If the wagon is not now in a 
position to receive the rack ~ oy the 
above operation with a hitch farther back 
en the rack and it will then slide into its 
place on the wagon.—O. P., Nebr. 
WHAT IS MANURE WORTH? 

It is common to calculate the worth of 
manure in terms of the three chief fertility 
elements which it carries, namely, nitro- 
gen, potassium and phosphorus. These 
are the plant food elements in soil which 
“wear out,” so to speak, with greatest 
rapidity and which need constant replace- 
ment if satisfactory croppi is to 
continue. Consequently, a ton of manure 
is said to be worth three, four, five or more 
dollars depending upon the current price 
of similar amounts of plant food purchased 
im the form of commercial fertilizers. 

All of this is a true enough means of 
measurement but it is none the less some- 
what misleading. Five dollar’s worth of 
commercial fertilizer will by no means 

ive the same results in soil enrichment as 
- dollars worth of barnyard manure, 
the value of which is calculated as in- 
dicated. In the first place manure carries 
organic matter. This produces a mellow- 
ness in the soil which is wonderfully ef- 
fective in cropping. By this mellowin 
process a physical condition of the soll 
is reached which permits a better cir- 
culation of air and enables the soil bacteria 
to carry on their work with greater ac- 
tivity. It should not be forgotten that 
manure carries countless billions of bac- 
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Make a Sedan or a Coupe 
Out of Your Ford 


A Sedan out of your touring car—or a Coupe out of 

your roadster—is what Detroit Weatherproof 
Top makes from your Ford! 

In summer you have the fresh alr from all out doors-—ip 

winter you ride im cosy comfort, protected from the snow 

and aleet, and the bitter coid of January winds. 

Piexibie siiding doors open quickly for ventilation or to 

just the right height for signalling. Entire side sections 

—<doeors and quarters—easily removed in a few minutes for 

a full side opening if you wish it. 

Light, flexible, non-ratiling, easily attached, and just as 

handsome as the picture. 

Write for name of nearest dealer, and colored literature 

which conta‘ns full description of the patented sliding 








Closed for Winter Comfort. 
Flexible sliding door caniy 
opened for signalling 


A distinctive feature of Detroit Weatverproof Tope. 
Hadson Ownere— Write for Special 
Offer on Tops for 1916-1917 Touring 
Models H and J. Alsomade for Chev- 
rolet 490 Touring, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
and C..almers 6-30 Touring Model 835A 


Detroit Weatherproof Body Company 
Pontiac, Michigan, U. S. A. 

















Detroit Weatherproot Ml-Season Yop & Fords 
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and forget punctures, blowouts, pumps 
and patches. Seven years of service has 
proven their success and reliability. Over 
100,000 are in use today. They don’t bounce 
like a tight pneumatic nor d-r-a-g like a 
loose pneumatic. They are easy riding—and 
wear till there’s nothing left but shreds. 


Equip Your Ford 


or any other car using 30x3 or 30x314 sizes. 
No spare tire n . Thousands in use on 
light delivery cars. Send coupon for book- 
let and prices. 


Excellent Territory Open 


We have a splendid proposition to offer to 
business men in every county where we have 
no agent. Mail the coupon for the facts. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dept.40 Dayton, Ohio 


Mail this Coupon 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., 
Dept. 40, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send booklet and prices on Dayton Airless 
Tires as follows: 







? ya ec og 2>- 


as or 
average car of like age. 












Pa Care 
Light Delivery Cars 
Dealer's Proposition 
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In 6 to 8 Weeks 


You'll learn best and quickest here in the Oldest 
and Greatest School of the kind in America. The Rahe 
method is the original practical method of training for 
success in the Automobile and Tractor business. More than 
22,000 graduates owe their good success to the practical 
training they got here. 


Earn $150 to $400 a Month 


Garages and repair shops the country over know the higher 
skill and better ability of Rahe trained men—as a result, we alwa Shar 
more calls for men than we can supply. A few short weeks here 
will enable you to earn $150 to $400 a month immediately upon leaving 
school, or fit you to open a business of your own and make much more. 


Rahex School 


Worlds Oldest and Greatest 


Twice more equipment and twice more floor space used in 
actual daily practice than in any other auto and tractor school. You 
will find everything in the automotive industry here—autos, trucks, 
tractors—all kinds and sizes; electrical starting, lighting and ignition 
systems—all types. Largest and best arranged live motor department 
in America. Master Mechanic instructorsguide you in 
making quick progress. 


You Learn Best and Quickest Here 


Any man 16 years and older can learn here easily. 
No previous experience or special education needed. Come to this 
school of greater equipment with simply the will to work, No 
toolsor’‘extras’’to buy. Same met used during the war 
to train 5,000 soldier mechanics in 60-day courses. 
Low Tuition Rate Now Send your name so we can 
mail Free to you, our big 
68-page book, our present Special Tuition Offer and proof 
from thousands of graduates. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
DEPT. 3012 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Two Blocks to your left as you r 


come out of the Union Depot. 
4 Mailthis coupon today 
4 for Speciale [uition Offer with 
68-page Book showing oppor- 
é tunities everywhere 
4 and proof of gradu- FREE 


, ates’ success, 
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ments are wrought into forms in which 
plants can feed upon them. 
power of soil to retain moisture—not 
excess moisture or drainage water but the < 
»— 
normally is surrounded. . All things con- 
sidered it is quite possible to state the 
Five dollars worth of barnyard manure, ~< if -~ 
valued in terms of commercial nitrogen, f 
dollars worth of commercial fertilizer plus 
a beneficial me!llowing effect upon the soil, 
warmer seedbed in spring and more soil 
moisture in times of drought, plus the 
soil bacteria. There may be other ad- 
vantages which have not been enumerated 
Fertilizers of the commercial type have | J ~ 
their place, their use and their value but | @R a ae ST 
can have. Conservation of stable wastes 
is therefore a matter of prime importance 
bag the real soil enrichment which is pos- 
sessed by manure.—O. C. 
Continued from page 26 
and seem to relish this forage altho there is 
such bulky food can make up. 
Balances the Hog's Ration 
their hogs in place of the usual alfalia hay. 
Under present conditions, silage is too 
pick out the corn, rejecting the rest. 
Alfalfa hay is not to be had and rules high 
rather particular about its seeding. Soy- 
beans can go in late and make pood hog 


teria thru whose assistance fertility ele- ° 

The organic matter which manure car- 
ries makes possible, also a gradual in-| J 
crease in the humus content of soil. The 
presence of humus not only renders a soil 
more retentive of heat but it increases the 
film water by which each soil particle 7; oF. sf hate] 
worth of manure somewhat as follows: 1 
potassium and phosphorus, is worth five 
plus a better circulation of air, plus a 
inoculating effect of countless billions of 

4 
but these are enough to prove our point. T 
al 

manure has a great deal that these never | dies _ ae 
for it is never possible to purchase by the 

SOYBEAN FACTS FOR WINTER 
a limit as to what part of a chicken’s ration 

A number of hog men are feeding it to 
valuable to feed to hogs as they mainly 
in price when bought; moreover, it is 
forage with not so much cost o produc- 


tion tied up in it. Some are feeding this 
soybean hay to their hogs in racks. Others 
simply throw it down in their nests; they 
pick it over during the day and lie on what 
remains at night. From observation I 
would say that soybean hay is greatly 
relished by hogs. In winter they show 
none of this aloofness for the soybean 
which is sometimes evident in the field. 
At times, they do not develop the proper 
appetite for soybeans es cially when they 
are hogging down corn that was planted in 
combination with soys. Here a be plants 
given before turning into the corn help to 
cultivate an appetite for them. In the 
winter, no such procedure is necessary to 
get the hogs to eat the hay. ‘ 
Just one word more about the grain in 
winter. Storing the soybean grain is a 
ticklish job—in fact, more ticklish than 
storing any other grain. If the beans are 
the least bit damp, they will heat in the 
bin and get musty. This does not seem to 
injure them much for feed, but it injures 
their germination; after such heating, the 
bulk of them will not grow. Stored in 
sacks, they do not seem to be very likely to 
heat, but anyone who has them in bins 
should keep close watch of them for the 
first few weeks after storage. Soybeans 
are too valuable for seed to have them 
spoiled for want of adequate ventilation. 
Hog men have had work to get their sows 
to take enough exercise in the winter. If 
they have to drink chilled water, they are 
pretty apt to report back to the nest 
romptly after drinking. If soybeans have 
en grown and can be spared for feed, 
sprinkling them about in a dry yard will 
make the sows take some exercise as they 
surely do relish the grain in winter. 
Gradually bring them to a soybean ration 
as soybeans, like practically all other high ’ 
— feeds, except cottonseed meal, ; Bye =F ED...-------------- 
ve a laxative effect upon the animal. . ' 
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NOTES FROM OUR FARM 
The first touch of = pant po 
finds us with everything in ape 
All the li 


for a long siege. vestock is com- 
fortably housed, the machinery is care- 
fully stored away and an ample supp 
of feed is in the barns. The dairy cat 
are all in excellent condition and most of 
them are holding up well in production in 
spite of the inclement weather. 

Of course there are always some dis- 
agreeable things happening around the 
farm. For instance, the water system 
took a notion to goonastrike just when 
the weather was most Tonmenciie. The 
trouble necessitated an extra trip to town 
for repairs, and taking the whole pump 
out to be fixed. No water was pumped 
for a whole day, but the men got the 
thing fixed before any serious shortage 
occurred. Why is it that the pump al- 
ways waits to break until the weather is 
the nastiest and a good supply of well 
water is most needed? 

Hauling the milk to the city is not a 
nice job during bad weather, but so far 
we have gotten along very nicely. The 
small truck which we use for this purpose 
has bucked the snow banks and plowed 
thru the mud about as well as horses could 
have done and it has been the means of 
eaving a great deal of time. There is no 
ise in trying to keep such a truck looking 
like new for it is bound to get the most 
rugged kind of usage. With the high cost 
of feed, care, and so on, we figure the 
truck is much more economical than the 
team of horses which it replaces. 

One of our best young heifers has just 
freshened and brought twin calves—a 
heifer and a bull. We are somewhat un- 
decided as to whether or not to keep 
the heifer since she will probably prove 
sterile. However, her mother is an ex- 
cellent animal and her sire likewise, and 
in the hope that the calf may possibly 
prove fertile we will keep her until 
m early breeding age in any event. 
‘There is a good deal of misunderstanding 
concerning this matter, also some super- 
stition. We have heard folks say that all 
twins were sterile, others that all were 
fertile; some think that the bull is sterile 
as well as the heifer when a pair of calves 
are born twins. The truth of the matter is 
that the only one likely to be sterile is a 
heifer-born twin with a bull. Once out 
of about a dozen times such a heifer will 
breed. 

The coal strike which is on in full force 
as this is written is making itSelf felt 
seriously in the city during the present 
cold wave. Every possible method of 
saving coal is being devised and used. 

On our timber tract are a number of 
trees marked to be cut out and a force of 
wood cutters have been set to work felling 
them. Our tractor and a neighbor’s power 
saw will be used to cut this up into proper 
lengths and it will be used if necessary, in 
the furnaces used in heating the big print- 
ing plant. Some of it will also go to é¢m- 
ployes who have difficulty in getting fuel. 

Since the publication of our farm notes 
in the last issue, we have lost what we 
think was absolutely the best young 
animal on the place. Financial Sensation 
Viola, one of the most promising and 
highly bred members of the Financial 
King family of Jerseys succumbed to 
blackleg. Our own place is absolutely free 
from this disease, likewise the farm from 
which the heifer came. Without doubt, 
infection took place from a contaminated 
stock car or yards accuple d by the animal 
during shipment. The experience brings 
forcibly to our attention the need of 
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Nervous? Restless at Night? 
Ever Have Headaches? 


How about your daily 


cup of coffee? 
Suppose you try a change to 


Instant Postum 


This delightful cereal beverage 
possesses a fine coffee-like fla- 
vor, but has none of the harm- 
ful after-effects thru which 
coffee so often prevents vigor- 
ous, ane eT ae health. Costs 
less, too. 
Made by 
Postum Cereal Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Sold by Grocers and General Stores. 





HERE is nostrong- CITY OF MILWAUKEE 
er proof of efficient DEPARTMENT OF PUPLIC WORKS 


service than past Deer Sir~—On 8 ber Sth. 1 
r eptember 5th, I asked you to mak 

se sega under actual Ford radis‘tor with a SPIREX core for my Ford, es it wae 
wor ng conditions. almost impossible to drive even five miles with the orig- 

Modine SPIREX Radia- _ inal radiator. 
tors ave been giving de- ing ln he SRE Cos salar the encom hea 

a % q T gallon of gasoline 

pendable service in hun- creased, and after driving over three rdw a with a total 
dreds of Ford cars and of 533 miles, one quart bottle of water refilled my radiator. 
trucks. The following is a oats - oe well aver a¢ dene this radiator that Iam 
one of ma ay ordering four more to be used on our one ton trucks. 
SP poet instances of They are the best ever brought to my attention. 

IREX superiority. Very truly yours, 


MODINE MFG. COMPANY H. W. PARKER, Supt., 
Racine. Wisconsin Municipal Garage. 











Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to a square deal 
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eonstant care and the practice of precau- 

onary measures, such as vaccination, dis- 

fnfecting, etc. We have now had deaths 

€rom blackleg, white diarrhea, and hemorr- 

tele by vaca all of which may be con- 
by vaccination. 


rice of alfalfa hay continues to 
aia er , ‘ortunately we 
an order for winter’s supply be- 


re the ye raises a po ape For 
onthe wh alfalfa cannot 
be excelled ded we have found it absolutely 
indispensable in maintaining high produc- 
tion. With a number of successful alfalfa 
wers in our county, we are confident 
fhat we can grow our own supply and plan 
to make a determined effort to get a few 
acres started next year. One can exercise 
3 great deal of care in the purchase of this 
hay and even under the best of conditions, 
an occasional carload of poor stuff comes 
m. We have settled on one commission 
man, whose buyers know exactly what 
we want and who does not ship to us 
antil he gets hold of the right stuff. 

A number of our ewes are heavy with 
famb and we will probably have an early 
famb crop. The buck ran with the 
ewes all summer and fall and b 
We doubt the 


Ordinarily, 
rather have the lambs come a little late 
and will probably keep the buck up dur- 
ing the early rutting season another year. 

A number of the ewes were not docked 
when lambs. This is a nuisance. Docking 
eauses the young lamb very little incon- 

venience and provides against a ~ 
deal of pawd » rt for the grown s 
A city friend amused us considerably “the 
other day by asking where we got a 
strain of sheep which grew tails or whether 
the few carrying tails were ly freaks. 
We had difficulty in making him believe 
that a sheep naturally has a tail and that 
the reason most of them did not was 
simply because they had been docked. 
He thought the practice very cruel. 

The above reminds us of the experience 
ef one of our friends who had a herd 
of show cattle on a western Circuit. In one 
of the large cities in the far west he re- 
eeived a visit from the locai humane 
officer who ordered him to remove the 
EI ug tf de. 

rejoinder, our friend expressed 
Se ee te ing if the 
Bn would come out and lead bull 
imto the show ring with an ordinary 
tela The bull im question had a par- 
ticularly sur disposition, requiring two 
eS hendio hes on @ strong staff. 
The ‘4. officer ~—%% saw the point 
and declined the offer. Also, he refrained 
from making the arrest. We admit that 
there are some farm practices that seem 
—— Branding, castrating, docking and 
the ringing of bulls are all doubtless un- 
pleasant, but if our city friends can show 
us more practical in the end more 
humane methods of accomplishing neces- 
sary results, we will gladly put them in 
practice. 

Aiier pose tee Do talty hate Sod been 
completed we sudden! t of one 
important feature whi hed n previ- 
ously overlooked. Root crops have a large 
place in our feeding plans, but we had 
made no provision for storing the crop, 
and so we began arranging for a root 
cellar. Where to place such a cellar has 
become quite a ek? For obvious 
reasons it should not be placed under 
the cows, nor yet under the creamery 
room because of the likelihood of tainting 
the milk with cellar odors. We ate in- 
clined to think that it will be placed in 
the open yard just back of the silos with a 
convenient above ground opening for put- 
ting in the crop, and a tunnel or runway to 
bring it up into the barn.—L. P. T. 
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How to Convert Your Ford 
Into a Cozy, Closed Car 


You want the comforts of a Limousine when 
driving against bitter-cold winter blizzards. 


coverts either a Ford Touring 
Car or Roadster into a ma- 
chine that shuts out biting- 
winter-winds, and enables you 
to ride in comfort. 


So perfectly was it designed 
and so accurately is it built 
that all parts fit snugly. 

The practicability of this 
utility is evidenced by the fact 
that it can easily and instantly 
be converted into a closed 


or open Car. 


Just a light touch operates 
the roller windows. 


Pat Ape Fer 


~ UsivS 


FOR FORDS 


The Ustus Limousette for 
touring car weighs only 40 
pounds and for roadster only 
20 pounds. 


It provides clear vision front 


an 


sides—is free from rattles 
and vibration and can be in- 
stalled in an hour. 


Better see the Ustes Limou- 
sette Dealer promptly for a de- 
monstration of its advantages. 


So many Ford Owners are 


ordering Limousettes that we 


cannot build them fast enough 


to meet the demand. 


Price for Touring Car $46.00, for Roadster $30.00 
 Desroit 


F. O. B 


DAFOE-EUSTICE COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers 


1186 W. Jefferson Avenue 


35 S. Dearborn 
PETER N. JANS, Mgr. 


CHICAGO OFFICES: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Hammond-Elliott Co. 
23 Peachtree Arcade 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
Backus Motor Co. 

BLOCMINGTON, ILL 
Dayton Keith 


CAMB MASS. 
*d Com. y Co. 
les River Rd. 
CHBCAGO. ILLINOIS 
Rue Motor Co. 


2443 8B. Michigan Ave 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Ohio Auto Equip. Co. 
Marion Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Morriss Brothers 
DENVER, COL 
Nicoll & Brannin 
1437 California St. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
J. G. Hays Sales Co. 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. 
FARGO, N. DAKOTA 
Harrison Dist'g Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Hubb Diggs Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Indiana Tractor Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Shuger Mfg. Co. 
1002 8. cond les St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
pty Body and Sales Co. 


8 Cedar St. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
McAfee Specialty Co. 


i Bt Mar 
NTREAL, QUE 
nae blectrie Co. 
Branches in Principal 
Canadian Cities 
NEW JERSEY 
Coon-MeGraw 
Sales Co., Inc., 
307 V anderbilt’ Ave. Bidg. 
51 E. 42nd St. 
New York Ci 
NEW YORK CITY 
2 Jstus Corporation « 
New York 
1778 Broadway 


. 


Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 1778 Broadway 
ARTHUR SADOW, Mer. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Smith & Yancey 
116 West Second 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Coon-McGraw Sales Co. 
Inec., Bessemer Bidg. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Universal Motor Co. 
1012 West Broad 8t. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Western Rubber Sales 
Co., 134 E. Broadway 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Waller Imp’t Co 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
H. V. Carter Motor Co. 
724 Van Ness Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASH 
Feldman and Joffee 
Sales Co. 
314 Boston Biock 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Jenni Auto Sales Co, 
ey rIEL LD, MASS. 
cy Com. Body Co. 
MO. 
Walsh “Motor Car Co. 
4919 Delmar Ave 
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The business front of the Osgood farmstead 


THE FARM’S BUSINESS FRONT 


Farmstead Planning the First Requisite 


By R. J. PEARSE 


: American farmstead is the business front of the farm- 
ing profession. It costs more and occupies less space 
than any other farm unit and for that reason its disposi- 

tion and the arrangement of the units of which it is made is of 
of paramount importance in the improvement or the remodeling 
of a modern group of farm buildings and yards. 

Farmstead planning is the scientific arrangement of the units 
which make up the business front of the farm in sucha manner 
that they will be economical in the use of space, convenient in 
operation and attractive in appearance. 

“Farmstead planning is more than theory,” is the statement 
of W. J Osgood of Iowa, a well known stock man who 
has recently spent more than $17,000 in building up a new 
farmstead. “I consider it invaluable to anyone who has an old 
place to remodel or a newfarmstead to plan, to have the service 
that has been rendered me.” 

“What do you consider it worth to you in dollars and cents 
to have had a definite farmstead plan to work to in building up 
your new place?” “Well, it’s rather hard to'say,” re lied Mr, 

“but I know it wouldn’t take long to spend a lot of 

money in moving just one building if it- was not located in its 
best, position when it was built.” 

The progressive farmer has come to realize the value of spec- 
ialists; a physician for his family, a veterinarian for his stock, an 
architect for his buildings; but the arrangement of his farmstead 
is often left to chance with the inevitable results which follow 
the effort of untrained or unskilled planning. Large areas of 
valuable land are used for farmstead purposes 
where smaller areas might be much more 
effective; poor arrangement of build- 
ings and yards inconveniently lo- 
cated require more labor and 
longer hours for chores and 
sometimes the appearance 
of the entire farmstead de- 
tracts from its salability 
and causes the owner 
much dissatisfaction - 
because he owns 
something of which 

e is not entirely 
proud. A realization 
that there is something 
wrong with many farm 
arrangements is gradual- 
ly spreading. This reali- 
zation often comes too late 
or after the buildings and 
yards have been completed. The 

act that it is much easier to move 
buildings on a plan than after th 
have been erected is seldom thought of. 
One of the most encouraging characteristics 
of the American farmer or landlord is that he 
will not make the same mistake twice nor is he slow to profit 
by his neighbor’s mistakes. His land is too valuable to be 
wasted by spreading buildings, yards, orchards and drives over 
a larger area than is absolutely necessary. The time of hired 
help is too expensive to waste in caring for livestock housed 
in meonveniently placed buildings and yards. On the other 
hand building materials soaring in prices should make the 
farmer more thoughtful concerning the placing of finished build- 
ings without regard for the present effective usefulness or future 
increased values of these same buildings. 

It does not require much thought or knowledge to realize 
that expensive buildings do not make a farm productive any 
more than does expensive office furniture mt an efficient 


office. Often a small group of buildings well placed and well 
planned upon a reasonably productive farm render greater 
assistance in producing net results than does an expensive, in- 
convenient, upshel buildings. 


and unattractive set of farm 


















The model of the farm showing how 
it will appear when com 


The need for careful arrangement of the country home is 
t than in the cit: cat Py me Bee oF 


ich more 

frmatced as he business tron of his profession whe the bus 
ness man in city is en 

np whet wy Aan. Ss 


In farm develo t, as in factory t or in govern- 
mental ini ration we find one dominent factor, cnuuipe- 
Gln; Cp Mie of cxgpmientien wees net only sueans Se device 
pe eh FL ee pe oh 
to form a jams | effective, seo <A ing whole, and what is more 
important, the adoption as a result of this analysis and study of 
a definite program of procedure which will govern and control 
growth far in advance of present needs. This kind of an o 
tation is what is incorporated in a program of farmstead plan- 
ing to produce an effective business front for the farming 


ession. 
In discussing some of the factors which enter into the subj 
of farmstead planning, it may be inieresting to have d 

some of the points which should be considered when it becomes 
possible to work in harmony with the farm owner in developing 
@ modern farmstead from the ground up or in remodeling an 
old farmstead. 

Because of the close relation which the farmstead bears to 
the useability of the ent're farm, its site should always be chosen 
with the utmost care. This is usually chosen with reference to 
its proximity to town, school, ch and the administrative 

center of the farm. For this location a farmstead 
should have proper air, light, and drain- 
age, not too much exposure. South 
slopes are most desirable and poor 
soil is not objectionable for the 
losation of —_ of farm build- 
ings wi gocumpenying 

yards P 
When the site for the 
farmstead has been 
chosen with regard to 
the considerations 

— 
type 0. 

to be chosen for this 
icular site enters 


found in this country may 
be summed up into prac- 
tically five different groups; the 
concentrated layout, the semi- 
concentrated layout, the scattered lay- 
out, the line group layout and the hollow 
square layout. e first two of these are 
defined by their titles and for most 2 gem 
ane nat penstionl queues oo very anak Same o¢ Ss garden 
areas. Here, too, many buildings are placed upon a small 
area of land to bring about the greatest returns in efficiency. 
The scattered type is as ineffective for the opposite reason be- 
cause of the waste spaces of land and unp. areas sur- 
rounding the buildings in such a manner as to not add anything 
to their effectiveness or use. fo in oe Sp ee 
i comewhad sacne etestive ans in cumne qoute 5 very € 
to a highway and a narrow strip of land is the only available 
building location to use for this 
For the general 


square or system of 
most satisfactory and it is remarkable that in many of our best 


ts find this used extensively. 
eit doa ths rope ings ce, ow fam 
European countries, 
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Why One Apple Lends the World 


ROWERS of America’s proudest fruit production—the so poor that it wouldn’t raise twenty bushels of corn to the 
great red Stark Delicious Apple—are banking truly amaz- acre! 






















ing crop profits these days. From wind swept Nebraska comes this report, “Have sold 
Chris. Ri usen, the Calhoun Co., Ill., orchardist, got $1,000 worth of apples from an acre of trees—all Stark Trees 
: $60,000 for apple crop this last season. Thirteen acres of from your nursery. Stark Delicious sold at the top price.’ 
Stark Trees Harry Carroll, Clarksville, Mo., over Chas. 8. Ludlow, Red Cloud, Nebraska. Growers in every 
$8,000 for one crop. state send in similar enthusiastic reports. 
Garland J. Hopkins, owner of the Garland Orchards in Vir- Everywhere you go you will find Stark Delicious Apples the 
inia, reports ,000 for one crop from thirty acres of Stark first choice of apple lovers, the apples for which highest prices 


:—and the ground that these trees were planted in was _ are readily paid on every market. 





ft 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. office 





Have you ever “sampled” a big, red Stark Delicious 
Apple? It’s a great big, flashing, waxen-red beauty, 
with crisp, tender flesh of exquisite juiciness and 
flavor. It possesses a sparkling zest all its 
own. Its aromatic flavor is so refreshing 
its flesh so meltingly tender and so packed 
with mouth-watering juice that all you 
can think of when you have finished 
eating one is, “Give me another.” 





Stark Delicious 
Apple 
Natural Size 


















This apple’s strong skin, sound flesh, immunity 
from bruise and , and ability to h id its allur- 
ing flavor and aroma during months of storage 
have earned for the Stark Delicious the top 
reputation as a iong eper ane d a top-market 
price appie that will fel r rgo long dis 
tance shipments. On every Ba ever ‘ 
it outsells all other It originated in Iowa 
a Do ’ pr ved remar! hy rdyv and di > 
t throughout the rid 


The fee That Makes Cheap Land 
Worth $1,000 Per Acre! 






















G. F. Cadwell & n, owners of an S00-acre 

orchard at we rigg Tk Ill., recently bor t 160 

additional acres, which they will plant to Stark 

Tree As Mr. Cadwell said “It may be just 

bare, run-down land now, but when it has a 

Stark Tree orchard growing on it I will refuse 
$1,000 per acre for it. Why, the crops [have tak 

off in the past several years have t otaled over 

$2,000 per acre Just last ye of ant ever 10808 

barrels (net market price of No. i apples was $9.00 

to $15.00 ps * barrel) from 50 acres 
Learn about Stark’s Golden Delictous Apple, too. The wonde? 





ples—flavor cross between Grimes and Stark 





of all golden ap 







Delicious. I \ id finer in favor than Grimes Keeps 4 
nonths Jon Posse ill of Grimes Golden good points and 
Its weaknesses, TR ead all about it in 1920 Year Book, 








ACT > Sa ~Se nd c oupon fo r copy of beautiful big 1920 
Year Book Fru send your name and idress on & 
post card 





Address Box 226 


Stark Bore Nurseries 
The Only Stark Nursery in Existence—at 
Louisiana 

Mo. 


Since 
1816 

















FREE For Beautifying Your Home Grounds 
Make your home grounds beautiful by planting Stark 
Bro’s shrubs, trees, flowers and hedges. Let Stark Bro’s 
Plans L ands scape Archite cts show you how todo it ine xpe nsive ly 
how to select the varieties that will be best suited to 
your purposes, your own home grounds and climate 


ind out about our Free Landscaping Plan Service Send for copy of Free “Home 
eantifying’” book, Ask for it on the coupon—or send name and address on post card, 
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A SHELTER FROM THE STORM 


The Protection in Evergreen Windbreaks 





Pilgrim forefathers, eir eur ruggle to gu ipon the kind of trees set out and the arrangement. Where 
L from the nil, t dl to ¢ ad with the vinds are at all frequent or severe the value of evergreens in 
nenel op ( \s equence they breaking the mechanical foree of the wind cannot be measured 
greater port the timbered at thruout the in dollars and cents. Where the topsoil is light, as in certain 
States u el t th might have land for — seetions of Minnesota and the Dakotas, such barriers may very 
iT} iF y, | er, | ngs of — effectively check topsoil movement and prevent dust storms in 
r homes the spring. Fields of grain and corn, if protected by a wind- 
break will largely be saved the ‘flattening out” so frequently 
he tree i ndswept regions of oul the result of high winds just at the time these crops are in & 
{ developed that the critical stage of growth. In the winter the windbreak acts asa 
' i pioneers felt snow trap, effectively checking the drifting snow with the result 
ered ecp more ol constant winds that roads are passable and farm-yards require but little shovel- 
( ved or even ing out of paths and feeding areas. More feed will be required 
lL and the rapid to keep livest wk in condition, if too large a part of the ration 
N ry t these damaging influences necessary to provide warmth because the stock is exposed to the 
dbr s, by which — chilling wintry winds. Furthermore, a farm home, properly pro- 
lly altered tected, is more easily heated and more comfortable im winter, 
than one ¢ xpost d to the wind. Nature plants trees and shrubs 
It rn defined as “‘Any in the wav of the wind and sets grape vines and othe climbers 
crops.’ to thickening the foliage. It is in these protected cozy nooks 
the term, would in where the spring beauties and many other flowers thrive which 
ged by the hand of a not undertake to grow in exposed places. We must think 
" pury bout these things and adjust our screens as Nature suggests. 
In the Path of Prevalent Winds A Moisture Saver 
Ur Stat ny pl ( In no part of the farming area of the United States is the 
| . to normal rainfall more than is needed to produce the best crops. 
| } but one The pro sive farmer tills the vil with the ol ject of conserv- 
ge the ing 1 , currying these measures to a high state of develop- 
\few of ment in certain parts of the west. Therefore, anything conserv- 
ht be ing ! ire yrmous fit. Evergreen windbreaks, by 
, less r the foree of the wind, reduce its drying power and 
\ ( ! poration. During the growing season the windbreak 
ective not only preventing loss of moisture from the 
I ( cul- l reaqucing the evaporation from the leaves of the 
plants. The amount 
Ir - of reduction will de- 
| | pend largely upon 
| the distance from 
the windbreaks and 
the density of the 
: same. 


Among the fruit 
raisers thie shelter 


belts for orchards 
| | ive reached i high 
| stage of develop- 

ment, this protection 


being necessary ior 
several reasons. Wind 
striking the trees lad- 
en with fruit will 
cause great damage 
from the fallen fruit 
and broken limbs. 
Summer winds are 
often drying causing 
shrinking and blight- 
ing and late rthe north 
winds tend to have a 
‘‘winterkilling’’ 
effect. These condi- 


r tions apply to every 
northern fruit grow- 
, ing seetion in which 


the topography per- 
mits the movement 
of winds. Wind- 
breaks do not in- 
crease the possibility 
of freezing in the 
—_— eet orchard for such 
frosts occur when 

" Pine and Norw i showing the true types f eact Continued on page 77 
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Raise More High-Priced Grain 


RESENT high prices for good farm land make stumps too expen- 

sive for any man to own. Every stump on your farm is a robber 
—holding back just so much money that should be coming to you, 
and eating up your profits on other land in taxes. 


Write for my book of photographs—FREE 


Let me show you how easily you can turn each acre of stump land 
into a double profit the first year with extra crops, with the Hercules 
Stump Puller. My book shows actual photographs— prints letters 


from owners—tells how you can pull any size stump, green or 
hedge, in five minutes or less—how easily you can clear an acre a day with 


HERCULES «332... Stump Puller / #22 







































nickel? Stump 
Read how one man increased his land value land. Read how the Hercules has proved to load ip Seaise 
over 125 percent. Read how Theodore Roosevelt be the cheapest and fastest land clearing outfit ed ge 
cleared his farm land with a Hercules. Read ever known. itup. Turn itin- 
why the United States Government selected the Read how owners have made big money every- —— ne 
Hercules after long, careful tests with all other where. Read my special introductory offer Saveall goad 
known ways of clearing stump and brush which means income. 


me Special Low Price to the First Buyer 
in Your Community 


I am setting aside 5,000 of these Stump Pullers for advertising purposes. I’ve 
cut out my profit on them. I want to put each machine in 5,000 different parts 
of the country to get business for me. If I get one machine in each com- 

munity, more will follow. Be the first in your community to answer this ad 
and order, and save the agent’s discount. DON’T MISS IT! Here’s 
your chance of years. Turn that stump land into crop land at : 
low cost. Write today and let me sehd you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Test it on your biggest and toughest stumps. See how it makes the 
most stubborn stumps roll over, pulling: out the long, stringy tap 
roots. Besides this 30-day free trial I'll give you a 3- Year Uncondt- 
tional Guaranty on every casting in the machine. 

Hercules All-Steel Triple Power construction saves your team. Gives 
tremendous power. Built in two styles, with or with- 
out wheels—3 different sizes to suit your needs. 


Mail the Coupon 
—Get My Book 


Or send a postal or letter, if it’s 


more convenient. Tell us some- 4 
thing about your stump land and let % 
us suggest the best and quickest way 

‘ to clear it. Yours truly, 
wh B. A. FULLER, President 

Hercules . 
> Manufacturing Co. ¥ 

820 28th Street, Centerville, Ia. 
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No stump too big for the 
Hercules. This may be 
larger than most stumps 





on your farm but it shows 
what a Hercules can do. / 
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WINTER PLOWING 

It is possible in some parts of the corn- 
belt to do some winter plowing, but opin- 
ion is divided as to the advisability of it. 
So much depends on the land plowed and 
the following season’s rainfall that there 
has been no hard and fast rule to follow. 
Individual judgment and type of soil must 
determine the procedure. 

The hard clay soil that clods badly un- 
less worked just right can often be winter 
plowed to advantage. This kind of land 
is helped by the action of frost on it after 
being turned and mellows nicely the fol- 
lowing spring. Sod land, and by this we 
mean clover, timothy or alfalfa sod is 
helped by winter plowing. Without the 
action of frost on it such tracts are hard to 
fit for planting. Frost separates the sod 
bunches from roots and makes them fall 
apart under the thrust of the dise or tooth 
harrow. 

Soil that blows should never be plowed 
in winter. The loss of humus by the sift- 
ing of top soil is injurious, and besides this 
type of soil does not usually need the ac- 
tion of frost to fit it for planting. The man 
with a light soil should let winter plowing 
alone as this kind of land requires different 
treatment from the hard, clay type. 

Winter plowing is best in years of regular 
rainfall. If drought comes during the 
growing season we have found that clay 
land is harmed less by it if spring plowed, 
because it holds moisture better. We 
have proved to our Satisfaction that 
spring plowing holds moisture far longer 
in a dry time than winter plowing. This 
question of moisture is an important one 
in sections where the summer drought. is 
certain to be felt in some degree; and for 
this reason-we plan to either rework the 
land winter plowed or put it into some crop 
that is out of the way of drought in early 
stummer, as oats or barley. 

But Ww hen one can rework the land deep- 
ly, and not merely rake the surface to pro- 
vide aseed bed, winter plowing can be 
made to hold its moisture nearly as long 
as spring plowing. 

It may be objected that this is a lot of 
unnecessary work; that the labor will not 
be paid in crops enough better to justify 
the work. I have doubled the corn yield 
on my own farm by replowing the land in 
spring I had plowed in fall; and this extra 
preparation in this case paid splendidly. 

Work done to prepare for a coming crop 
is never lost. So winter plowing, if han- 
dled rightly, is good business. The work 
is done when the other farm jobs are not 
pressing; and in the following spring, land 
winter plowed can be again turned rapidly, 
if it is to be top-planted; if it is to be listed, 
an ideal seedbed is ready without other 
work than a cutting with the disc harrow. 
In listed corn the job of cultivating is half 
done if the land is plowed before phating. 

D. H. 


HORSE POWER AND POWER OF A 
HORSE 

We often hear of some of our friends 
who are having considerable difficulty 
with their tractors. The easiest way to 
avoid serious trouble is to be careful and 
never overload the machine. The difficulty 
is aj] the outgrowth of a misunderstanding 
of the horsepower and the strength of a 
hor e. 

Do you know how much the average 
1,500 pound horse can pull continuously 
in a day’s work, allowing the ordinary 
rest? It l about one-tenth of his 
weight or 150 pounds. The average tractor 








will pull one-fourth to one-third of its 
weight at the drawbar continuously. 

\ mechanical horsepower, such as 
thought of when rating the gas engine, is 


simply a term, a measure of power, the 





Bis Money In Stump Land 














H.G. Hunsicker, of Foster, Wash.) = 
pulling @ 2{-inch fir stump with’ = 
» deep tap roots out of hard ground, 
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Showing 
easy lever 
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A Farm and Home 
in Happy Land 


WN your own ‘iome and 
farm in Upper Wiscon- 
sin, the Cloverland of Amer- 
ica. We have cut our lands into 40 and 
80 acre tracts which we will sell at a low 
price and on long terms. 
We help you build your home, show you how to 
clear the land. You get every assistance. All 
land located on good roads, near markets. Hun- 
dreds have found prosperity on our farms. 
Productive Soil 
Wonderful Dairy Country 
Virgin lands, unworked. Soil is rich and fertile, 
rainfall certain. Grows bumper crops of clover, 
hay, wheat, oats, rye, barley and root crops. 
Potatoes yielded 225 to 250 bushels peracre in 1919 
and sold for $1.40 per bushel. Ideal country for 
dairying. 
Send for our free booklet, “Happy I ‘omes in 
Happy Land” which gives you all information in- 
cluding certified figures on crops, soil, rainfall and 
climate. Act immediately—this rich productive 
land cannot long stay at its present low price. 
Ask for booklet today, it is free. 





Edward Hines Farm Land Co, 
1324 Otis Building 


Largest Owner 
i Chicago, Ill. (A 


Wisconsin Farin Lands 
Always mention Successful Farming 
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» | |Thismanmad 
‘ a 4 *. 
Mé ! Worth $200 an acre 
es sng : Ne e., 5 - 
a | Pulling Big stumps Ay hand 
2 ; LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, na 
expense for teams or powder, 
arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 
rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 


I guarantee it. 
ernment officials. I give highest banking references, 





asstand 


Your own right 
I refer you to U. S. Gov- 


HAND - POWER 


49Stump Puller 


One man with a “K” can dutpull 16 horses, Works 
by leverage—same principle asa jack. 100 Ibs. pul} 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump, 
Made of best steel—guaranteed against break« 
age. Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 
hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow 
speed for heavy pulls. 


Works equally well 
on hillsides or marshes where horses 


cannot go. 

" Write me today for special offer and 

~ free booklet on Land Clearing, 
‘\. The Fitzpatrick Products Corp. 

ow Box 37 
sp. 99 John St., New York 
: Pacific Coast Office 
182 Fifth Street 
San F i 


a Cali 
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t ruth about seeds and trees— 
kinds will grow best im your locality and what ry 
Eartiest is 


y bet tery prod ® pot only very 
other varieties. 





in favor to 





Danish Baltheed Cabbege weighs . 
fourth more than other varieties of the same size. One of 
Sgdat winter ome. 9 

Early Prolific ‘omato is a wonder. Two weeks 






good size and . b 
Perfection Currant. In m arden this te the best bearer 
pe sweetest easiest to pick. Rich, miid 
ee Ae Phe mime me 
Oats. “Send for catalog. = 
Sondere Nurseries & Seed Hou 
se 
33 course. Beatrice, Nebr. 












PEACH& APPLE 
TREES acenrs prices 


Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post 
Pear Plum, Cherries, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shades 


Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY ©€O., Box 58, Cleveland, Tennesseo 


ee 
WANTED: Bre scion 5s came 
i oy : tivering ‘i a te tod ae 


Patronize our advertisers and save money 
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same as the yard is a measure of length, 
which might just as well have been forty- 
eight inches, as 36.3300 foot pounds per 
minute is one horsepower. Or for example, 
if we had a large piece of lead weighing 
33,000 pounds and could lift it one foot 
in one minute, we would then be doing 
the equivalent of one mechanical horse- 
power. 

In order to satisfy our own curiosity and 
that we may be able to answer other 
questions intelligently, we hitched a big 
1900 pound Percheron horse to a stone 
boat and loaded it as heavily as he could 
pull it. The big fellow could do as much 
as five mechanical horsepower for short 
pulls of about twenty-five feet. We then 
took off the load so that he could step 
up faster and he could pull 2% horsepower 
without muchdifficultyfora little distance. 

This shows a reason for the small 
tractor not being able to go into the field 
and pull the same load that six or eight 

od big, work horses could handle.— 

. G., Ia 


MOVING PICTURE STUNTS 

Continued from page 13 
prepare several small steaks all cut for 
cooking. ‘These were tied to long strings, 
and “Fatty” mounted a ladder and crept 
across on a beam until he was in the 
middle of it, giving him a clear space 
below. The camera was set up, point- 
ing to this clear space. Then “Fatty” 
lowered the strings with the steaks tied 
to the ends. 

As soon as the dogs caught sight of the 
steaks dangling just above their heads 
but slightly out of reach they clustered 
im the spot upon which the camera was 
trained. By swinging the steaks lower and 
suddenly raising them out of reach, the 
dogs were made to leap and snap desper- 

tely at the steaks. All this time the 
camera was clicking away, registering 
about three hundred feet. 

The camera had been tilted just enough 
to photograph the dogs and leave out the 
steaks. “When the picture was finally cut 
it showed “Fatty’ at the window t 
to get out. Below him, as a matter of fact, 
there was nothing. 

This same picture showed an example 
of even better realism, and here’ s how the 
effect was obtained. ‘Fatty’ lay down on 
the ground, and the steaks were spread 
over his bosom and legs and close to his 
sides. The camera was then moved away 
for a distance. “Fatty” gave the signal 
to let the dogs loose and with one bound 
the entire twenty-five animals were on top 
of him and leaping madly around him de- 
vouring the ste ~ by while the camera 
clicked away merrily. 

The camera was just far enough away 
not to show the steaks, with the result 
that when the picture appeared on the 
screen, it looked as tho the dogs were tear- 
ing “Fatty” to pieces. 

n that same picture, “Fatty” is shown 
falling out of the window right into the 
center of the dogs. It’s a twenty-foot fall, 
and there was no camouflaging. One thing 
the modern day audience demands is that 
in a fall or a jump,itsees every bit of it. 
If not, they suspect a camera trick. And 
it is all right, as we have shown, to fool the 
ublic, but it is the height of inartistry to 

t it suspect that it is being fooled. 
Wherefore, ‘‘Fatty” did a real fall from the 
Wis JW. course, he landed on soft 
earth, but it jarred him nevertheless. 
“Patty” boasts that he has been doing the 
fall stunt for some twelve years, oad has 
never yet had anything worse happen to 
him than a broken leg and a few missing 
teeth. 

But comic pictures are by no means the 
only ones in which the director is called 
upon to present an illusion. Not so long 
ago Hugh Ford, who is as well-known for 
his stage productions as for his screen 
work, went to California for the purpose of 
personally directing the film version of 


SUCCESSFUL 
MAKE YOUR WHEAT 
A GUARANTEED SUCCESS 


This Plan Guarantees Your Crop Against Loss By Winter 
Kill, Soil-Blow and Drouth 


g | do the work. 


FARMING 


BY W. W. 


A three-year investigation has con- 
vinced me that any farmer can get from 
5 to 15 more bushels wheat per acre. It 
isn’t what you plant, but what you har- 
vest that counts. 

If you want to make from $700 to $800 
more from your wheat this year, protect 
it against winter-kill, soil-blow, and 
drouth. Don’t trust toluck—be sure and 
you will make more money. 

I have seen hundreds of farmers who 
have made from $500 to $1,000 extrafrom 
wheat without planting asingleextraacre. 
This is not guess work because they all 
conducted tests. They found that wheat 
protected with straw averaged around 10 
bushels more per 
acre. The University 
of Illinois got 17% 
more bushels per acre 
from strawed than 
from unstrawed 
wheat. Bert Garri- 
son, Bankerand §& 
Farmer of Urbana, 2 
Ill., got 400 bushels 
more from 40 acres 





left unstrawed. 

You can’t fork straw by hand; it 
bunches, leaving spots bare, and is "too 
slow. It takes an accurate, scientific ma- 
chine like the Simplex Straw Spreader to 


Mr. L. D. Rice, President of The Sim- 
plex Spreader Mfg. Co., is recognized as 
the world’s foremost straw spreading au- 
thority, and it is due to his lifetime of 
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BURGESS 


effort that there is such a universally sat- 
isfactory machine as the Simplex on the 
market. 

The Simplex Straw Spreader is simple, 
scientific and accurate. Under my own 
observation it spread both light, wet, 
dry, chunky and rotten straw in a 25- 
foot swath to an even depth. I also 
found that the Simplex spreads manure 
very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Rice recently told me that 10,000 
farmers are making good money with 
The Simplex Straw Spreader, and that 
fully 5,000 more will go out this year. 
He also said that he ships anywhere on 
free 60-day trial and gives a year in 
which to pay. 

Since you can have 
a year in which to 
pay for a Simplex I 

10w that your in- 
creased whan yield 
will pay for it and 
leave you several 
hundred dollars be- 
sides. You will find 
that the Simplex 


= a ; ; < costs little and re- 
and figures he lost The Sim ne in Actio turns big profits. 
$600 on 30 acres he ? “4 Therefore recom- 


mend that you write Mr. L. D. Rice, 
President, The Simplex Spreader Mfg. 
Co., 1200 Traders Bidg., nsas City 
Mo., and ask for his big, free, iliustrated 
book entitled ‘‘ How Spreading Straw In- 
creases Crop Yields.’”’ Your name ona 
card will do. 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MFG. CO., 
1200 Traders Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





























engine, get this new 
and new book showing how 

I can save you $15 to $200 

on engines 2 to 30 H-P. 


Buy on Your 
Own Terms 
ALL. CASH 
or PART 
CASH 
As You Wish 


KEROSENE 


ENGINE 

















ENGINE PRICES NOW REDUCED 
All Sizes—Immediate Shipment 


Don t miss this opportunity eid 
togeta WITTE Engine, Saw-Rig (3) Ld 4 

or Portable at a Direct-From- 

Factory price, Before you select 


WITTE 










offer 


Use Kerosene (Common Coat Oi!) 
Operate At Half the Cost 

















etime guarantee protects you | owna WITTE. I cannot 1 
one material or work- to. tel you everything in " 4 
manehip — the quantity of fuel re- “y tell you wing the A 
quired and th er of your Wirke is t-- 4—-F 
engine. ot yeareet es ‘of success buildingengines | Sosr name and address. p? OX 
exclusively is best proof that youshould | be : - ress 
y J 
=| Write For My New FREE Book ~, MP 
<a | Pm ab AG te bee and printed themont widely “eee; ay a is 
: read, talked t, and most exten: yA eG ont H GPa ty re ae 
to this original, TL — 4 Ps is 
book. It will open your eyes and you money. — A , 
Postal card or coupon. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. bo a 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, “,0%,3" ae 
1613Qakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. ao} on” re 
LELSEmpire Bide. —Pittsbargh, Pa. 7 oh eee nw oe oe OH eo 
———— i 





When answering advertisements 





mention Successful Farming. 























Hall Caine’s tamous novel, “The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me. 

The scenario called not only for strange 
locations, but for unusual effects. One of 
the scenes, for example, called for a bliz- 
zard in the Antarctic regions, whither the 
hero had gone as an explorer. The nearest 
real snow was far up in the mountains. 
So Mr. Ford decided to manufacture the 
blizzard. 

Accordingly a northern landscape was 
built on the exterior stage, showing an 
igloo, a few sleds, and lots of snow and ice. 
The snow was made of salt, spread thickly 
all over the ground, while the igloo was 
made of plaster. A most realistically cold 
looking landscape resulted. 

For the blizzard, two wind-machines, 
made of aeroplane motors and propellors, 
were placed at opposite sides of the stage. 
Directly above each of these were sta- 
tioned hands with boxes of asbestos pow- 
der, which bears a startling mca fea 
to snow. As the propellors whizzed, the 
snow was thrown down in front of them, 
and blown onto the set. In the center the 
two mighty air currents met and whirled 
the asbestos snow around in vicious gales. 
The actors who were on the scene were just 
about as badly blown as tho they had been 
in a real blizzard, for the wind made by 
two propellors is very powerful. 

A street in front of a London theatre 
in a typical London fog, was the locale 
tor the final scenes. Mr. Ford was forced 
to wait for a night when there was no 
wind, as in order to reproduce the fog 
effect, very fine gauze had to be stretched 
in front of the scene, and these could not 
be successfully handled except on a wind- 
less night. 

Those who saw the Houdini picture, 
“The Grim Game,” witnessed some of 
the most amazing stunt stuff ever filmed. 
It is doubtful, indeed, that such a scene 
will ever be filmed again. The film was so 
sensational that it was hard to accept, but 
the close-ups were too convincing to allow 
anybody to cry “fake.” 

How Houdini does his various feats it is 
not the purpose of this article to describe. 
In the second place, the writer doesn’t 
know. But he does know something about 
the big smash that was the climax of the 
ywroduction. Two planes collided at a 
bei rht of two thousand, two hundred feet, 
ond crashed to earth. And there was no 
doubt that it was a real crash, and that 
there were real people in the two machines 
at the time. 

And here’s how it happened. Irvin 
Willat was directing the production, and 
for a climax to a spectacular film thought 
to show a jump from one plane to another. 
‘That is a thrilling feat, tho it has been 
done, and one calculated to grip any audi- 
ence. 

Unwilling to trust anybody but himself 
with the camera work, Willat decided to 
go up in a third plane and get close-ups 
of the leap. 

The first machine to take the air carried 
Pilot Al Wilson and Mr. Willat, the plan 
heing to maneuver at a sufficient height 
co get. good pictures of the stunt to be exe- 
cuted by the other two planes. 

Next to take the air was Lieut. C. Ver- 
non Pickup, former United States army 
aviator, carrying Robert Kennedy, also a 
former army lietuenant, in the forward 
cockpit with a rope firmly secured to the 
intermediate strut of the right wing. 
Immediately afterward the third plane 
went aloft carrying Lieutenant David G. 
Thompson, of Rockwell Field, Los An- 
«eles, alone, 

According to the plan, Thompson was 
to dive under Pickup’s machine, and Ken- 


nedy, swinging at the end of the rope, was 
to drop to the upper plane of the Thomp- 
son machine. The two machines maneuv- 


ered perfe ctly at a height of two thousand, 
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greatest efforts have failed 


is also necessary. 


now. Master your Soil! 


ATLANTA CHARLESTON 
BOSTON CINCINNATI 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO COLUMBIA 











Master Your Soil 


Real mastery of the soil cuts out much of the labor and 
worry of farming. What would it be worth to you to 
know just what course to follow with a field which your 


proper selection and use of fertilizer are important; so is 
the selection of seed. But good management of the soil 


Why not find out just what to do! Why not consult out] 


Agricultural Service Bureau 


This Bureau has carried on field tests for many years with many 
kinds of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, in many states on different 
soils, under different conditions of rainfall, climate, etc. It has de- 
monstrated to many farmers the best methods of managing their soils. 
Perhaps it may help you solve your problems. It is under the per- 
sonal charge of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, formerly Director of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Station. ‘This service is free to you. 


**How to Make Money with Fertilizers” 


is the title of a 56 page book (46 illustrations) containing 
information every farmer needs in relation to the proper use 
of fertilizers; it shows where profit is to be found, and how 
to get it. It is an interesting book—not a catalog. Any 
one of our offices named below will send it to you free. 
Simply mention this paper and ask for the book. Do it 


If we have no agent in your town, we want one. 
Write us for nearest agent’s name or ask for an agency yourself 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


Derroir New Yore 
JACKSONVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
Los ANGELES Sr. Louis 
MONTGOMERY SAVANNAH, ETc. 


Please Address Office Nearest to You 


to make profitable. The 
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Be Sure To Attend The 


Annual 


National Tractor Show 
Kansas City, Feb. 16-21, 1920 


Under Direction of Kansas 
City Tractor Club 


Sanctioned by National Im ent 
and Vehicle Association and Allied As- 
sociations. Endorsed by Hundreds of 
Exhibitors. More than 4 Acresof Con- 
tinuous Exhibits. Modern Fir 
Building; Steam Heated; Electrically 
Lighted in Kansas Ci Trac- 

tor Center of the Wor 
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Trees & Shrubs 


Of Highest Quality at living prices. Pleasing, 
prompt service. No money with order, We pay 
the freight and guarantee satisfaction. If in- 
terested, ask for 1920 Catalog. It explains. 
THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1302 Peters Avenue Troy, Ohio 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


24 varieties, $4.00 per 1000. History and illustrated 
book gives all details about most vigorous true to 
nature productive stock now grown. Book free 
MAYERS PLANT NURSERY, Merrill, Michigan. 


Trees — Roses — Vines 


} in small or large lots at half agents’ 
| =. Catalog and Green's Fruit 
yf k—FREE. Green's Nursery Co. 


2 Wail &t., Bochester. N. 










































two hundred feet over Santa Monica Can- 
yon, and Kennedy swung out on the rope, 
y for the leap. 

Just as the cae wit chest be anid 
a sudden up-current of wind drove 
Thompson’s upper wing full into the land- 
ing on Pickup’s plone above, and the 

irplanes were instantly locked and began 
to — like stone. 

For about a thousand feet they sped 
down like shooting stars, unable, in spite 
of every effort, to disentangle themselves. 


’s plane had swung out like a 
um, describing a semi-circle and 
ing upside down. 


The craft were then in a nose-on-nose 
ition, Pickup right side up, and 

n upside down. The whirring 
propellers were chewing away great bites 
of ss and fuselage from the interlocked 


Meanwhile, Kennedy still any from 

Pickup’s car. He was s thru 

own a rocket, too swiftly to t ink of 
cae one possibility —death. 

And in the third machine, Willat kept 
turning his camera. U nable to interfere 
to save the others from what seemed cer- 
tain death, Willat kept his wits, and 
prayed—and never s ~ ae turning the 
samera while he praye 

Suddenly—for no reason that any of 
the] aviators know—the planes parted. 
Both propellors were gone. Wings were 
torn «nd chewed into dangerous shape. 
Thompson’ s ship went crashing down thru 
space, still upside down, with only a thou- 
sand feet more to fall before a fatal end. 

Working instinctively and frantically 
at the control, the young flier finally right- 
ed the plane to its normal position, and 
succeeded in driving it into a swift glide, 
tanding upright in the Santa Monica can- 
Te was traveling too fast to land 


yon. 
without a spill, and the big, broken bird 
nosed over and struck with a thud, up- 


aide down on its back. Thompson ripped 
loose his belt and crawled out from the 
wreck no worse for the fall except for 
shock. 

Meanwhile, Pickup, when the planes 
= twelve thousand feet in the air, 
ding his propellor gone and his ship 

almost beyond control, threw it into a long 
glide and made a rough landing on the 
steep wall of the can +. dragging Ken- 
nedy after him as came to earth. 
Kennedy was cut and "beukeed by stones 
and underbrush, being entangled in his 
rope swing when the plane came to « stop. 
Pickup escaped without 2 scratch. 

The grim incident was not without its 
element of humor. Lieutenant Thomp- 
gon’s machine landed in a bean patch, and 
ie _ pilots rushed over to Kennedy 

to find him badly magled, if not 
dead. Following closely was the bean 


Srmer 
“Look?” yelled the farmer. “Do you 
realize what you’ve done to my bean 
patch?” 

Pe Willat got it all, even to the farmer, but 
of course that incident was not shown in 
the film as released. But everything else 
is. Willat revamped the scenario to make 
the air scenes fit. is is an instance 
where Fate stepped in to improve the real- 
ism of the film. ‘The Grim Game,” inci- 
dentally, seems, in view of all the circum- 
stances, to be an accurate description. 

In other words, a good many times the 


answer to the question, “How do-they do}, 


it?” the only answer is, Mae do it.” And 
fe 8 hoon of thee ve o took part in the 
—y > of “The Grim Game,” “We'll say 


m whether it’s an actual airplane col- 
fision, or only salt snow, the essential 
after all, for those of us who — 

u e audience is that it be convincin 

iit looks right, we’ll accept our snow wit 
a grain, or even a granary, of salt. If it 
doesn’t—and a poor director can make 
even an actual occurrence seem a palpable | com 
fraud—out upon it! We will have none of 
it! But as for the genuine hair-raising in- 
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Your Last Big 
Opportunity 
This block contains both 
fertile open prairie and 
rich park lands in the 
Lloydminsterand Battle- 
ford Districts of Central Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. You can buy 
farm lands on the rich prairies 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta for $11 to $30 an acre. 
Or land in Southern Alberta un- 
der an irrigation system of un- 
failing water from $50 an acre 
up. 


Twenty Years to Earn 


and to Pay 


Canadian Pacific offers you this 
land ma a plan of long term, easy 





pa t is remarkable in the 
istory of farm investments. You pay 
down 10%. you have no pay- 


ment on the principal until the end 
the fourth vear, then 
ayments. Interest is 


tchew: Thee! 
the world’s prize 4 World's prise 
oats were grown at Lloydminster. 


In Southern Alberta, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway has developed the largest 
— al undertaking on 

the American agtaeet, This district 
contains some of the best lands in 
Canada. An wntaliing suppiy ot of water 
is administered under the Canadian 
Government. Prices range from $50 
an acre up on the same easy payment 
terms. $2000, Loan in improvements. 
Twenty years to pay back. 

M. E. THORNTON 
Supt. of Colonization 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
930 First Street, E., Calgary, Alberta 
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Last Big Block of the a Pacific 
Reserved Farm Lands 
"T tice announces the offering of the last big 





Lands Under Irrigation Ses 


For full information about Canada, ask the C.P.R. 





block of the Canadian Pacific Reserved Farm 

Lands. Until this block is disposed of you can secure at low 
cost a farm home in Western Canada that will make you rich and 
independent. The country is ideal for mixed farm ng as well as grain 
growing. Later, the same lands can be bought only from private 
owners—and naturally, prices will be higher. 
North American Continent will farm lands be offered at prices so low. 


Never again on the 


No Taxes on 


Improvements 


There is a small tax on 
the land—seldom more than 
20c an acre for all purposes 

but there are no taxes on your 
. a saseingnnarore 
ments, ements or persona! effects. 
Good m: a modern 


churches, amusements, make farm life 
desirable and attractive, Here you can 
achieve independence, 


No Sale Without Inves- 
. . 
tigation 

The Canadian Pacific will not sell zoe 
a farm until you have inspected it. 
must be satisfied — and every question 
answered before taking up your home. 
| ey = al is invited and made 
Don’t delay your investigation. This 
aunouncement calls attention to the 
last great block of Canadian Pacific 
Reserved Farm Lands. 


Special Rates for Home- 
seekers and Full Information 


Special railway rates for homeseekers 
make papeaion = > Send now for 
free illustrated and setting 
all questions — forth 
about land val oo, cli- 
mate, bY etc. not delay. 
coupon below for information. 
M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Gatetee | 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. | 
930 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta 
a would be interested in learning more 


On Irrigation ee » yt Alberta. = i 
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be pulled with best 


BULL DOG 


anew and better 
STUMP PULLER 


All steel machine. New design. Stronger, 
easier, quicker. Pulls any stump which can 
% inch steel cable. 
Frame one solid casting. No joints or bolts, 
Tubular construction. Steeldrum. Specially 
hardened teeth. High and low speed pawls. 
Reverse safety pawl. Cables, blocks and 
take-up extra strong. High wheels. Handle 
for easy moving. Guaranteed for three years. 

BOTH HAND AND HORSE POWER 

Pick the machine that suits your needs, 
Hand machine developes 30 or 60 tons. 
Horse machine, 60 or 90 tons. Hand machine 
weighs 175 lbs. Horse machine, 350 Ibs. 

Sold on a straight cash basis. No agent's 
discounts, no special offers. Every dollar 
of pricerepresents a dollar’s worth of value. 

Send today for illustrated catalog. 


MOHR STEEL CO. 
2813 26th Street 
San Francisco, California 
























175 ACRE FARM $3850 To. dairy se rock, 


7. Core. oan, b: 

owner, Tae 2 vailes Rt i sy uded OF 

acres till pasture, estimated 1000 — 
wood, = fruit. 8-room bd 





cidents, give us more! 





house, big basemen 
barns, granary, corn houses. Detalie page 25 Strout’s 
Fall Cktalos ary corn Bargains 23 States: copy free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922CN Marquette Building, Ch'-age 





a or money back. New crop 


Timothy, Bu. 


35. Al 
— Ope. 


SEED: SS rowes 
sent. Eomoi Soman inen. 
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RENOVATE THE OLD ORCHARD 


How and When to Prune the Apple Tree 


Jan., 1920 
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By L. S. GOODE 





HE present high 
prices of fruit and 
the scarcity of 
really good producing 
orchards make it worth 
while to consider clean- 
ing up the old apple 
orchard and getting a 
profit from it. As a 
matter of economy the 
orchard should either 
bear or be cut down. 
Land is now too valu- 
able to allow any of it 
to remain unemployed 
and many of the old 
farm orchards are to- 
day in such a condition 
that the land is vir- 
tually idle. It would 
be worth more in corn 
than it is when occu- 
pied by an old, decrep- 
it, run-down orchard. On the other hand, there are few, if any 
crops which will beat the crop of apples from a well-cared for 
orchard either in value or profit, and it is surprising how much 
can be done in a short time to bring an old orchard back into 
usefulness. 
Whenever pruning is mentioned, many confuse the term with 
tree butchery. True, some of the so-called pruning done in 
orchards is nothing less than butchering, but even the inex- 
yerienced can do a good job of pruning if given time and some 
cberinden of how the 
work should be done. 














Long, bare poles, stripped of their fruit- 
bearing wood 


cutting with a shearing action against a bar. These are made in 
the better quality with an adjusting nut which is very ne 
in order to heen the blade and bar portions against each other. 
Only the best quality should be procured if there is much work 
to be done, and the shears should be large sized, at least ten 
inches in length for greatest ease of handling. Another very use- 
ful tool is a pair of long handled pruners built on the lines of the 
hand shears. They will take off limbs of considerable size with 
little effort and speed up the work considerably. 

Some will wish to add an ax to the equipment or use an ax 
for the only tool. This is all right if the purpose is to take the 
trees out entirely, but for pruning the ax should be relegated to 
the scrap heap along with the two-edged saw. 


When to Prune 

Time is a most important element in any work a farmer has 
to do. As a rule the farmer has more time in the late winter; 
along about February and March. For dormant season pruning 
this is a fine time and it is possible to clean up the job in the 
slack season. For the average farmer the pruning given in the 
dormant season is the only one possible and it is, therefore, the 
one which will be discussed here. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that if the trees are making excessive wood growth and 
the suckers or water sprouts are very persistent a moderate 
pruning in June or early July will help slow down the rate of 
growth. On the other hand, pruning during the dormant seasen 
promotes wood growth. 

The question of season as a factor m the healing of wounds ie 
often raised. It is usually conceded that wounds madé in the 
late winter and early spring before growth begins heal mast 
quickly, everything considered, but this factor is much over 
balan¢ed by the position of the wound in the tree and the nan- 
ner of making the 
cut. 

Do not leave stubs. 





There is nothing 
mysterious about 
pruning. Itis merely 
the application of 
principles derived 
from the study and 
control of plant 
growth. 

To do a good job 
there are certain tools 
which are necessary. 
A saw is the first 
thing which is needed 
in the old orchard. 
For the purpose 
nothing beats the 
steel-frame, swivel- 
bladed saw. The 
blade may be turned 
at any angle, near! 
any cut possible with 








A long stub will not 
heal, but will die and 
offer an excellent op- 
portunity for decay 
to get into the main 
branch or trunk to 
which the stub ie 
attached. Make 
your cuts close to the 
main branch, or “if 
you are heading baek 
a branch, cut it off 
next to a lateral or 
side branch, i 
the cut parallel to 
the axis of the lateral, 
Wounds should . be 
made smooth and 
clean-cut without un- 
due injury to the 
bark or wood. 








a keyhole saw may be 
made, and the steel 
frame holds the saw 
blade straight and 
rigid. New blades may be used whenever the old becomes dull, 
and by keeping several resharpened or new blades on hand the 
work may be done more easily. A small, narrow-bladed hand 
saw may do very well sometimes but in other ey it is im- 
sossible to get i in the proper position to make a good cut. 
rhere is one sort of saw improperly called a pruning saw which 
should not be used for pruning at all. This is the double-edged 
saw so popular in some sections. The main trouble is that while 
one edge is cutting where you want it to cut, the other is likely 
to be working where it is not 
wanted. An advantage claimed 


This old tangled wildwood is the result of neglect. 


A protective paint 
should be used on alf 
wounds an inch or 
more in diameter. For this purpose nothing is superior to 
white lead and raw linseed oil. To each quart of this paint add 
one ounce of ground corrosive sublimate as a disinfectant. - If 
paint is not available, tar may be used, tho there is some doubt 
whether trees are not injured by the application of tar to 
wounds. It is antiseptic and prevents checking and drying of 
the wood, but after all is said and done, a good coating of 
and oil is the safest and most conveniently applied dressing for 
wounds of fruit trees. To anyone who has anerea the condi- 

tions in old orchards which have 
been neglected, the most obvious 





for this type is that there is one 
set of teeth for dead and one for 
green wood. However, if a 
single-edged saw is set for green 
wood it will also cut dead wood, 
and there will be no opposite 
edge with set to drag thru the 
cut. If you have a double-edged 
saw do not throw it away—it 
makes a good tool if one edge is 
ground off on the grindstone. 

A pair of good hand shears 
should be part of every equip- 
ment. They will remove all the 
water sprouts and _ smaller 








necessity is the removal of dead 
and diseased branches. After 
these come the interfering 
branches, or the ones that rub 
each other, and lastly the head- 
ing in and thinning out of other 
branches in order to shape the 
tree. There is no danger of 
injuring the tree by taking out 
dead and diseased wood no mat- 
ter how much is removed. Care 
in taking out live wood is neces- 
sary, however, in order ad ay 
vent excessive sprout gro in 
the remainder of the tree. It is 
best to take three years or longer 








branches smoothly and quickly. 
The most favored type is one of 
those which has a single blade 


Doing it in time. Notice the sha: 
direction of 


to doa thoro job of pruning. The 
first year [Continued on page 67. 


» of the tree and the outward 
¢ branches. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


We wish you to experience for yourself tlie satisfaction of growing from Our & 
Seeds an enormous BUMPER CROP 
The SEEDS are not ordinary Seeds but Buckbee’s “Full of Life” Seeds, Famous 
the World Over for their productiveness. Nomatter on what scale you plant — select 
Buckbee’s “Full of Life” Seeds and be convinced of their superior quality. Give them 
at least a trial this year and you will understand why the enormous stock in our Mammoth 
Warehouses is depleted each year and why we ship as high as 7,000 orders daily. For 49 
years we have supplied hundreds of thousands of the most fastidious planters and satis- 
fied customers. Ordinarily shipments are made the same day order is received. Note our 
wonderful offer below and take advantage of it today. This is simply to show you the 
4 unusual quality of BUCKBEE’S “Full of Life” Seeds. 
Build 


o . Made t. 
fry This Bumper Crop Collection M+; 5s 
Beet—Red King ttuce—Sensation Worth 15c¢ 
Cabbage—Perfection Radish—Earliest of Al) Worth 15¢ 
Celery—Long Keeper Tomato—Everbearing Worth 20¢ 
10 Spring Flowering Bulbs—Worth 2c 
This Collection of World Beaters worth$1.25. All fall sized packages. Gaaranteed to please 


SEND 10c Susser Erop Collection: No beter seeds grows. 


* 9? . * 
A Few of Buckee’s “Full of Life” Seed Specialties 
Beet—Buckbee’s Sunset Lettuce—Buckbee’s Mammoth All Head 

tirel d distinct. Most wonderful market den- 
An improvement in Turnip-shaped Beets for table use, and aut ‘“aippar’s lettuce known. Smooth feaved, a 
‘by far the best early, dark red Turnip Beet in cultivation. Fittuce. Unaffected by hot weather. Slow to run to seed. 
We control the entire stock. Pkt. i0c; %4 Ib. 45¢; Ib. $1.50, A’ sure header. The grandest, most valuable lettuce ever in- 
Cabbage—Buckbee’s New Race Horse troduced. Never failstoplease. Pkt. 10c; %4 Ib. 70c; Ib. $2.50, 


Positively the earliest Cabbage in cultivation. Ready foruse Musk Melon—Buckbee’s New Honey Boy 
in sixty days from the sowing of the oued. First in the mar- Earliest of all Rocky Ford Melons. Brings highest market 


ket to bring high prices. A big money maker for the market prices. Yield heavy crops from early Summer to Fall. Solid. 
gardener. We control the entire stock of this earliest of all Ideal Shipper. Pkt. 10c; % Ib. 45c; 1 Ib. $1.50. 
Cabbage. Pkt. 10c; 4% Ib. $1.25; Ib. $4.25. Onion—Buckbee’s New Wampum 


kbee’ Rich golden yellow. A great money maker. Pri i 
Getto Satieds ine Satted Peete at the world’s largest Onion shows “1 held at Nappinee and 


A general favorite everywhere and used exclusively by many > 
pickle factories throughout the country. Medium size. Slen- ot ess my Speak —— — at Wag + % Ib. 
der, of dark green color. We control the entire stock of this ’ ee DP Tee Gus . 
fine variety. Pkt. 10c; 44 Ib. 40c; Ib. $1.25. Sitteitet ee ee te he > 

on our Rockfo ‘arms. ight let. 
Sweet Corn—Buckbee’s Early Sunrise Ripens evenly well up to the stem: small seed an : J no 

4 vw Aa = 4 variety ; arse ears; opedingly tender and _— owe 1, vey toneh. é ones long ship 
sw re grown an selected. Ear largest and ing va e ran ea ‘omato introdu far, 
best om record. We control entire stock. Pkt. 10c; Ib. 36e. byus. Pkt. 10c; %4 Ib. $1.38: Ib. $3.50. eal aan 


Write Today For Our New Seed and Piant Guide 


One of the best, biggest and most ctive Seed and Plant books published. Fully describes every popular vari- 

ety of vegetable, flower, field seeds, plants and bulbs. Offers rare and choice varieties, many of which cannot be 
= had elsewhere. Our high-class specialties are world-beating prize winners at all County and 
State Fairs. Send for your free copy today. 


a ee | Rockford Seed Farms 
fs al Farm 1008 Rockford, Il 
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Shrubs and trees, as the hydrangea, tama- 








PROFITS IN THINNING APPLES 
In commercial apple culture thinning 
is a comparatively new principle. It is 
extensively used thruout the Pacific 
Coast apple regions, where Hood River, 
Oregon, alone employed two thousand out- 
side laborers to thin fruit. In the east, 
altho progressive orchardists have begun 
to think, finding that it pays and pays 
well, the rank and file of farmers growing 
apples as a sideline still regard it as im- 
practical procedure. The June drop, they 
say, adequately thins in nature's own 
way. To deliberately hand-thin further 
looks like robbing the tree, deliberately 
reducing the fall Rarvest. In practice, of 
course, thinning works much as in the 
vegetable garden, where it is a necessity. 
On the thinned tree the harvested fruit is 
of better size and better appearance, and 
the feared diminution of yield melts 
into thin air. 

An eastern farm bureau conducted a 
thinning demonstration on two Wealthy 
«pple trees as near alike in size, thrift, 
pruning, fertilization, etc., as it was pos- 
sible to get them. In thinning one tree 
one and one-half hours of forty-cent-an- 
hour labor was used, involving an expense 
of sixty cents. When harvest time came, 
the labor of picking and grading the fruit 
trom both trees was equal, but where the 
hinned tree seodaced three barrels of 
Ao. 1 fruit, the other tree yielded only a 
single bushel. The net return traceable to 
thinning was figured by the county agent 
at over $7. And this was on just one tree! 

Thinning adds an extra cost to apple 
growing which some farmers, because of 
their uncertainty as to fall markets, might 
be unwilling to undertake desnite the 
yroven commercial success of the pravuve 
The net gain from thinning will figure 
larger when apple prices are high as at 
present, than when they are low, but in 
times of depression, there is also good 
reason for thinning. Top-notch grades 
can always be marketed, while inferior 








qualities are sometimes unsalable. Thin- 
ning very materially increases the per-| 
centage of top-notch fruit.—J. T. B. | 


PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS | 

We know that many plants can be 
grown only from seed, others from sprouts | 
and roots, ahd a great number by means 
of cuttings of mature wood or green stems 
and shoots. Among the plants grown 
almost exclusively from sited out. 
tings are the grape, gooseberry, currant, 
some varieties of plum, many ornamental 
risk, privet, willows, poplar and cotton- 
wood. 

For commercial purposes the grape is 
always propagated from cuttings, and 
when properly handled, ninety percent 
of them will root. They are made in 
the fall or early winter after the leaves 
have fallen and while the wood is dormant. 
As the vines are pruned, the discarded 
canes are cutin pieces of uniform length, 
containing from three to five buds each. 
The lower cut should be within an inch 
of the last bud, and should be made 
sloping with a sharp knife. 

When the cuttings have been tied im 
bundles of convenient size with the butts | 
all one way, they should be buried in the 
ground below the frost line or packed in 


the cellar in moist sand, sawdust or moss. 

Che object in making the cuttings early 
is to give them twme to callus over before 
they are put out in the spring. However, 
cuttings that are made and put out at 


once in the spring usually root. Cuttings 
of gooseberry, currant and the like are 
treated in the same way, except that they 
are usually made shorter than grape cut- 
tings 








OR EARLY BUYERS 


Clover, Timothy and Sudan Grass 
Recleaned and Sold on a Guarantee 


reached the present 


to state, governmentor yourowntest. Money and freight charges 
refunded without argument if you are not satisfied. 


MEDIUM RED CLOVER 2922, °s*., 


This isa lot of Extra Fancy Red Clover that early at 

much below present values. In order to custom send 

fe r before the rush season we are ing to turn you this nice 

it of seed on a small margin. This Sugeest Co your a pro- 

val and is teed to be satisfac Don’t delay ering your dover 
The crop is short and may be that later you will not be able to 


00 Per 
= Bu. 
Fancy White Blossom—double scarified. A 

and Timothy Selds. Choice lot of Sweet Clover that will give best results, 
One of the finest lots to be offered thisseason. We 

~ think = price an save - i to $5.00 per 
hird seed bushel on ces. pay you to get 

3 ure. Eaves ons . * oa gl Sweet Clovernow. Order’ as lot 
iw '° 


Order as lot No. 2. yke and to . Sweet Clover 
=e" Sudan Grass 15% 
Good Timothy 5 = 65" rass per the 
value good tested Greatest haymaker known. Produces hay crops 
AH a Pee Our big in 60 days after planting. Live stock thrive on it. 


f th . They relish it as pasture or hay. Gives good re- 
took a chance—bought over a million pounds and Gulta either way. We made a big buy early in the 
nce we Gald-—ow'il sce Moher priceson Timothy  prane™ arahcetea nah a 
; ty lor it ia the cheapest grass 
betore spring. POR vere anle ee Sic money om themarket. Order as lotNo. 6, Sudan Grass. 


Order es lot No @ Good Timothy. 
Order Direct From This Ad—We Refund Your 
Money if you are not Satisfied 

Order by number direct from this advertisement. We emp guarantee 
to please you or refund your money without argument. If you want to make 
these big savings you must act quick, for these fine seeds won’t stay in our 
warehouses long at such low prices. They will go fast and when they’re gone 
they’re gone. e can’t get more as good as these or as cheap as these. 
This is your season’s opportunity. It is early, but with conditions as they 
are this year, it is just in time for you. It won’t pay to wait. Order now. 


Scxte ae American Mutual Seed Company 


43rd and Robey Sts. Dept. 70 Chicago, Ul. 
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is the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticult- 
ural publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and 
over 1000 photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is 
a mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, 
and embodies the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To 
give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 
unusual offer: - 
Every Empty Envelope Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses 10 cents we will mail the catalogue and also send free of charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White 
Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilli- 
ant Mixture Poppies and Giant Wa Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon 
envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


35 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comtancr s: 








Clover, Alsikeand Timothy, Sweet 
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SIAN A Mal fa| S22 52: TOMATO 


Be sure to get Lym an’s—it’s the guaran 
genuine—the kind that does not winterkill, that 
insures heaviest yields and highest feeding value, 
Requires less seed. Grows early in the Spring. 
Certificate of genuineness with each order. Write for 
free booklet “How I Discovered Grimm Alfalfa 

Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 


A.B.Lyman, 318 S.Watrr St. Excelsior, Mina. 
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early the following spring as the 
can be worked, the bundles of 
ings are taken up and untied, and 
the cutti set three inches apart in a 
trench in loose soil, with one or two 
above the surface after 
m filled in and packed. 
Cultivation should continue thru the 
summer in order to keep down weeds and 
to conserve moisture. 
If the seasoy is favorable, the cuttings 
in to root at once, and soon shoots 
will grow from the top buds. Grapes will 
often make a vine six or eight feet long the 
first year, and all rooted plants from cut- 
tings of any kind can be set permanently 

m the fall or the following spring. 
Soft-wood cuttings, or “slips,” are used 
" in the ynpegene of many greenhouse 
plants, including the begonia, carnation, 
geranium, rose, chrysanthemum, fuchsia, 
oleander and the like. They may be made 
at any time of year, and are frequently 
rooted under glass in the winter. Plants 
with thick fleshy leaves, as the hoya and 
oh ers may be propagated from a single 
leaf, others from stem cuttings with leaves 
attached. Some of the larger leaves should 
be pinched off in order to reduce the leaf 
area and thereby prevent wilting. 
A suitable bed for the growth of soft- 
wood cuttings is made by putting an inch 
: of broken rock or gravel in the bottom of 
4 shallow box and covering with several 
inches of clean sand, free from clay or 
vegetable matter. The cuttings are stuck 
in the sand, which is kept moist at all 


ames. 

Plants with thin Jeaves, which are liable 
wilt, require a confined atmosphere, and 
most slips will root more readily when this 
is provided. Such a condition may be 
secured by fitting a sash or a pane of glass 
over the bee. The simplest device is to 
sover each cutting with an inverted glass 
jar. Cuttings may be rooted out of doors 
in the spring or fall by protecting with 
inverted fruit jars till, the roots have 
formed. The shai should be gradually 
hardened by leaving the glass off for a 
few hours every day. 

It is a common practice to root olean- 
ders and some other plants by wrapping a 
tuft of cotton around, the end of a cutting 
and putting that end in a bottle or jar 
of water. When rootlets appear, the cut- 
ting is set in a bed of sand or soil.— 


H. F. G., Mo. 


: CARE OF SPRAY PUMPS 
It is as important to take care of the 
———t outfit as it is to buy it in the first 
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found that out to my sorrow last 
season. 

I had | ong gotten a hand spray outfit to 
ase in the garden, and after giving the 
yor a bath of bordeaux mixture, 

did not flush out the magazine before 
putting it away in the evening. There was 
still some more spraying to be done the 
aext day. Things came up to cause me to 
put it off and before I knew it, with 
weather changes and all, it was a week be- 
fore I got back at the work. 

I the humiliation of finding that my 

spraying pump was ruined. he bor- 

eaux mixture had evidently concluded 

that it was up to it to get busy and that 
portion remaining in the magazine of the 
pump had promptly eaten it full of holes. 

There are pumps on the market which 
are sup to acid proof, but this 
happened to be one of them. taiking 
with orchardists and others having oc- 
casion to use spraying outfits extensively 
they are all of the opinion that no pomp 
ar. be expected to withstand the action of 
the chemicals used from time to time and 
sll remain a good pump, no matter what 
sort of metal happens to be used in its con- 
struction. 

It pays to clean the pump thoroly after 
zach time it is used. It not only saves in 
first cost and upkeep, but it insures that it 
ay Ay Ya working order when needed.— 
C.C. 
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Fruit-Fog 
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7 FREE—Astounding Facts 


on “Fruit-Fog” Spraying! 


Send the coupon. Read why Fruit-Fog—the 
fog-like, super-spray—is the ONLY spray of 
vapory enough fineness to work into the micro- 
scopic niches in bark, buds and foliage, where no coarse 
spray can reach. Convince yourself that only by hilling 
these millions of hidden pests are big yields possible. Then 
you'll understand why Fruit-Fogged Orchards produce 

amazing crops—make fortunes for their owners each year. 


FRUIT-FOG 
SPRAYERS 


Fruit-Fog is produced by Hayes 300 Ib. high pressure and 
the famous Hayes nos ~~) The spray envelopesevery thing 
ike ist, 0} ey | power. No drops form—no 
solution wasted—no buds or _leaves knocked off—as with coarse 
heavy, low pressure sprays. Fruit-Fog yers are skillfully made 
to give coduring pervies and Sreatest ¢ ee under high poeseuse. 
. S, assure new parts 
24 hours in case of accident Famous Fairbanks-Morse “2” Engine 


means reliable engine service. FR EE 


Valuable Spraying 
telling us how many fruit trees 


Guide Also Sent 
you have and average age. We'll tell you 















Send (40) 


























the style Hayes Sprayer best suited to Hayes Pump & 
your needs, and its price. We'll Planter Company 
also send our Big FREE Book and Dept. X, Galve. tt] 
Af raying Guide. Please send, FREE and without 
coupon ay. obligation New 8 7 
Book ‘and Velostle Spraying Golde. 
Hayes Pump & Planter . 
Company Name.. 4 
Dept. X, Galva, IL » 0... Ri 
State... » BPD, .»caccenee 
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There's something really 
fascinating about the nut- 
like flavor of 


Grape-Nuts 


The strength and nutrition 
gleaned from this wheat 
and malted barley food 
make it a most sensible 
breakfast cereal, 

while its low cost adds true 
economy. 
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YOUR Opportunity 


Is Right Here 


MOTOR MECHANICS PAYS BIG — 


The world is rapidly turning to Motor Power. Farm- 
ing is done by power equipment. We ship by trucks, 
travel by euto. All business depends upon it. What 
ever you do you have got to know motor mechanics, 
You can't hold the big jobs without this knowledge. 
Enormous demand for trained poten on the farms 
and in cities. Dig salaries paid. Take advantage of 
‘this tremendous opportunity. Learn this big paying 


business now. 


LEARN IN 7 WEEKS 


My practical “horse sense” course teaches you this 
big, growing, money-making business step by step, 

glowly, aa~ simply. You learn every phase of care 
& operation of tractors, trucks, autos, eto. We have 
po booke——you use tools and real equipment. You 
learn by doing. Master mechanics always at your 
side to show you how and make it easy to learn. 
Seven, short busy weeks make you a master mechanic 
Prepares you to step into a big- -paying position or 
etart a business of your own. Courseis thorough and 
complete. Life Scholarship privileges. No education 
or previous experience required. Get out of the ranks 
of the poorly paid—grab this opportunity NOW. 


My big book,—actual pictures of equip- 

FREE : u work o explaing my methods 
yi te ou t the exceptional opportunities. Write 

i. it ‘NOW —today. No colored students accepted. 


Official School of Hart-Parr Company 


Our school selected in which to train their purchasers 
in tractor operation and care. 


R 4 Membership to each str lent. 
F EE ’ a Ve Aa lociudes ewin ng ol, fa 


door baseball, boxing, wrestling, etc. 


lowa State Auto & Tractor School 


ed by official inspectors 
a ie in the en untry.” 100% satisfied graduates. 


F. D. HENNESSY, Spuidons 








Sioux City, le 
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SEEDS Sand Trial Offer 


We will mall the following 28 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
Money returned if not satisfactory, 

BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 

CAGBACE, New Clory, early, sure header. Large. 
CABGACE, Danish Baili-head, best winter sort. 
CARROT, Perfect, Hailt-iong, best table sort. 
CELERY. Grittic Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well. 
CUCUMBER, Emeraid White Spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Com, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
on! Prizctaker, weight 8 Nes.. 1000 bus. per acre. 
PARSLEY, Tripie Curted, best, most ornamental. 
SM, White lcicte, best, early, jong, tender. 
TOMATO, Greater Baltimore, best. 
TURNIP, White Globe, great ucer, 
ASTERS, Show mixed. 
ALYSSUM, Little Geom. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 
COSMOS, Early Client. POPPIES, Showy Sorts. 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage. ANNUAL S, 500 Sorts. 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





GROWING OF WATERMELONS 

In Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
watermelons in 1919 reached the high- 
water mark of from $1.50 to $2 during the 
early part of the season, and never did 
they, even the small “‘spindly’”’ ones, go 
below twenty-five cents each. It’s need- 
less to say that every farmer who had a 
nice patch of melons wore a broad smile. 

And even at those prices the supply was 
not entirely equal to the demand. So, the 
natural question is ‘Why not raise more 
melons?” Every farmer and truck gar- 
dener should grow enough melons—both 
watermelons and muskmelons—to supply 
his own family and have a surplus whic 1 
can be sold at a good profit. Here are 
several methods which will be found suc- 
cessful. I know, for I have tried them. 
We will, just for example, say that you 
have space for only about one hundred 
hills. Fifty hills of watermelons and fifty 
of muskmelons, counting at the low aver- 
age of five melons to a hill, will be five hun- 
dred melons. The surplus over five hun- 
dred melons will more than furnish the 
family supply, leaving five hundred or 
more melons for sile. 

Now, counting a low average price of 
twenty cents each, and that is far lower 
than the 1919 melons, counting both kinds, 
averaged here, that would bring in the 
farmer a clear profit of $100, for the sur- 
plus over five hundred melons would pay 
all expenses, counting the uses to whic 
they could be put, such as family con- 
sumption, rinds and so on for chickens, 
hogs, and other stock. 

What else could you plant and cultivate 
on the same sized patch of ground that 
would pay you a better profit? But, as 
stated, these figures are way below the 
average that a man ought, with care, to 
raise, for I have grown one hundred water- 








DEPOSIT SEED Co., Deposit, N. Y¥. 


C715 paokets Grand Large Plowering Bweet , 10 cts. 













Bees Work for 
Nothing 


You find the hive—bees 
will find their own food 
Surplus honey costes you 
nothing. More profit 
on less cost than any @ 
other farm line. Ask us d 


to tell you how 

The Root Way Pays 
530 years’ experience. Low-priced beginners’ 
outfits. Write us what your goeupasies is 
and if you keep bees now. This will help us 
send you needed information. Write today 
for handsome free booklet, “Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit.”’ 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
134 Main Street Medina, Ohio 


PLANT 25 leading varieties, the real 


money makers, including 

the two best everbearin 

lso a full | line of other berry plants an 
, —~ WR A 27 years’ experience insures your 
satisfaction with Weston’s vigorous, heavy rooted ‘ 
true-to-name stock. Our prices are reasonable, an 
our Free Catalog tells the truth about plants and 
seeds—a valuable k for the wer Write for it. 
A. R. WESTON @ CO., R 0.5. Bridgman. Mich. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box D., Hamilton, Wiinols, 


melons, averaging twenty pounds each, 
jon ten hills! Try this method and see if 
| you can’t do the same, or better: Use a 
— of land about fifty by seventy-five 

eet, dig the holes twelve by fifteen feet 
apart (this will make eleven hills—cut- 
worms got one of mine, leaving me only 
ten hills), four hills on each side of the plot 
and three on middle row, zigzagging the 
hills. Dig the holes about two feet deep, 
and two feet across. Fili the holes with 
sandy soil mixed with nearly a bushel of 
good rotted manure. 

Plant as soon as danger of frost is over. 
As soon as plants are up, make boxes about 
twelve by twelve by fear inches without 
bottoms, tack a piece of cheesecloth over 
top and place a box over each hill to pro- 
tect them from beetles and such pests. 
When the plants become too large to be 
enclosed, take off boxes and put away for 
next season. 

After plants have begun to spread thin 
out to three in a hill. After the melons 
form, pinch off the vines right in front of 
the small melon. This will send all the 
strength into the fruit. 

Here is another method I have tried 
and found g 

Take an bi or other tight barrel, knock 
out both heads, and bury in the ground, 
leaving only about a foot of it above the 
surface. Plant your melon seed around 
the barrel in hills, keeping about twenty 
inches from barrel. Fill the barrel wit 
good manure, and continue to refill 
about once a month during growing season, 
and keep pouring water on the manure as 
it is needed for moisture and fertilizing. 
It will furnish both moisture and fertility 
and will cause the vines to grow rapidly. 





Pay Easy. énteresting work, 
with honey for bome use. _ Send 
50c today for 24 page Bee Primer | 
and six months subscription to/| 
an Bee Journal. Cata- 


After your plants are large enough to re- 
move the emnetinth coverings, you can 
start vour barrel to irrigating and fertiliz- 
ing. Never doubt but what you will raise 
good melons and many of them, no matter 
how dry the weather may be. Try it.— 


A. J. C., Kans. 








it’s all gin the 
Poot. 


cattle. My prices 
evergreens within your reach. 

trees are ha root-pruned 
makes you safe. 


Write Today For Prices 





WoO" to $2,000 
Sattnntetinmen tn, 
300 Bridge 


Hampten, lowa 


Fer 33 years Olds’ 
Catalog has been 

the farm and garden 

guide of thousands 

of people. It has 

been respousiite for 

the success of , large and 
small, as well as field crops e 
where. It lists only Carefully 
tested and selected seeds. It leaves 
no room for guesswork, for 


Olds’ Catalog *¢' Tells Be oe 


It makes no cuege fam 


and field @ a - plata 
Every packet of Olds’ ay is backed by 83 years 
of seed experience. All seeds conform to the strict 


SALARY 


Make good money cots Mr ee Ss and a 
neighbors and friends. big. The os 
ou sell, the more you a We We tarnish you free cata- 
on ues and it interesting literature. You make a good profit 
on every order. Our finest quality seeds, lowest prices and 
ompt service get the business. This is a big opportun- 
ity for you. Busy Season Now. Write today. 


CENTRAL SEED CORPORATION 
1929 W. 43rd Street Dept. Chicago, Illinole 
SWEET CLOVER ss: aoe “oad 


prices om request. JOHN A. SHEEHAN, R. 4, Falmouth, Ky. 





























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


POTATOES IN THE GARDEN 


The average farm has a little patch of 
early or late potatoes to plant each year. 
It is not large enough to pay to get the 
two horse planter but is done by making a 
furrow with a single shovel plow and then 
dropping the seed. 

For this job I always hated to use a pail 
or basket and was well satisfied when I 
found that the two-bushel sack which I use 
for picking apples and pears could be put 
on the opposite shoulder and used for this 
work. A No. 12 wire sewed around the 
lower half of the mouth will keep it open 
all the time and save fumbling with ‘a 
hand to get in the opening of the sack 

This sack is especially handy if one uses 
any of the hand “stabbing” planters that 
are advertised for small plots. I have used 
such a planter for a good many years and 
would not think of going back to the old 
furrowing way for a small patch. It is 
operated by eotting the foot on the top 
and then pushing orward on the handle 
which opens the jaws and the seed is let 
down in from four to six inches of moist 
earth. 

I can get over about two acres a day 
with it if the seed are cut, and a good stand 
is almost sure, for each potato is just where 
you want it. 1 am pretty certain that I 
can operate this planter almost as fast as 
I could drop the seed from a pail or basket. 
When this operation is done I have made 
the furrow, dropped the seed and covered 
the seed up again all at once. More than 
that I have put it down where it will be 
sure to grow if growth is at all possible. 
When I use the furrow method the dirt 
pulled over the top with a hoe or plowed 
over with a horse is apt to dry out some- 
what and the potato seed is apt also to be 
dried a little before the dirt is on to pro- 
tect it from the sun. In using the planter 
I mention, the operator steps on the hill 
which packs the seed in place quickly and 
saves any ee out at all. 

I can see only one objection to this 
method of planting potatoes. It does not 
allow a good chance to use commercial fer- 
tilizer on the potato row. Of course it may 
be broadcasted first or it may be thrown 
over the hill after planting but I doubt if 
either of these methods are quite as effec- 
tual as putting the fertilizer in the furrow 
and covering it with a little soil before put- 
ting the potato in. I am not sure tho that 
this is true. I have had fine stands and 
crops from potatoes planted this way and 
I use the fertilizer that 1 think is needed 
on top of the soil. 

Anyway, | like the system better than 
the old one because a horse 18 not needed 
at all and one can go as fast or as slow as 
he wishes without depending on a slow or 
fast or nervous horse.—E. R., Ohio. 


THE KENTUCKY WONDER BEAN 


When making up the garden seed order 
this winter do not forget to include a few 
of the Kentucky Wonder beans. The pods 
will grow to a length of nine or ten inches 
and they have a fine meaty flavor. The 
slants are very prolific and will bear fruit 

or a long season. A row twenty feet long 
will supply a family with many fine meals. 

As a market proposition we believe this 
variety to be the best bean we have tried. 
Customers like them and are willing to pay 
more for a basket than they pay for 
ordinary beans, especially after once try- 
ing them. The pods are large and a large 
number can be hi arvested in a short time. 
It is not a bit like picking garden peas in 
the amount of time necessary to collect a 
bushel. 

The vines should be trained on poles for 
the best results. They will produce many 
beans if allowed to run along the ground 
but the large pods will become covered 
with dirt after every rain — they _ °P 
cleaner and.are easier to pick if they s 
trained up. The beans are the best to e -n 
when medium in size but still have con- 
siderable quality when they are long and 
twisted.—R. G. K. 
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ISBELLS SEEDS 


1920 CATALOG 


FREE 
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Save Money 


#4 You can save more money 
4 end make more money if you 
plant Isbell seeds. It means sure 
1] crops, big crops of the kind that 


bring the most cash. Isbell’s Seeda 
have that reputation among more than 





















NORTHERN MICHIGAN GROWN 


Isbe eeds 
‘As They G: fame Grows 








Mic acknowledged the state in the Union end Isbell’s grow 


higan is 
their own ~ pk You eed tho best ome usassured of quality, hardy, early maturing, 
pure, rugged seeds of the best that 41 years of experimenting, developing and stud 
produce. This makes sure crops,—big sure yie Sad cated action. , 


Free Farm Seed Sampiles—Free Catalog 
Just send the cou card. Tell us which samples you 















S prefer. We w send m Free, without obligatio with th 
“4 new 1920 Isbell ca talog. “1 e pore, yee know a ~y seed > 
or, better you will appreciate Jsbell qual lity, and this wonderful — 
S.M.isBeitaco,  ¢ euide. Write today. ; 
‘ 259 mechanic St. bw) 
i Jackson, Mich. FREE COUPON 
oP x S. M. ISBELL & CO., 259 Mechanic St., Jack Mich, 
Gentlemen:- 
awe ¥ Please send me these samples and 1920 Catalog. 
~ ___Clover ___ Barley ___Oats ___Alfalfa —__Corn ___Timothy 
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Reduction-: 
OTTAWA ENGINES 


Easy Starting—No Cranking- -Fuel Saving 


In the face of increase costs, I have reduced 
Pind } to practically pre-war level b increas- 
7 number of engines I build — ing my 
an ne factory the largest in America selling ex- 
elusively direet to the user. When I seduced may 
costs, | cut my prices giving you the coving. 


90 Days Trial have been shipning mm 


rect, saving my cus- 
tomers hundreds of thousands fF dollare that rl middlemen. 










Big 


Ottawa to earn its own 
cost while you use itat 
these lowest prices. 













































See Ee 
LOOK | EASY TERMS 2:"2"'=:'| LOWER PRICES 2.2! 
At These = the oles eee engine at factoring “oor tom ae 
a saving that will open your eyes! | make the tT prices I offer, 


Eveny 
inte: 


ju DIRECT Octowe cirect | SPECIAL OFFER 


lelay,nowait-|in saving big money on a 
PRICES ae oo same high quality that rade engine will want my om] 
my e on thousands west Price Offer. Write me and 
of farms and in m4 ‘overywhere. I'll send it by return mail. 


2 H-P. $39.85 








3 HP. $69.65 j0 -YEAR GUARANTEE | 165 STYLE sizes ted any 

4 EP. $92.25 Paireit for Days fil | 9:4 if rid and WP Biatiooe 
° ngine — oy ? — 4. liberal Portable and Saw- ig. 

am a0% to S98 ee and we in every ~ hs bach a HP. the Diewest 

Horse Power. \ Sosvenett deleus low Gpuliibeoatwa 















Q. Poaomal id 


-, 
Right Now I am givi o 
greater engine value jon” P . Ms 
the money than ever <9 
before in SS 20 years exper- _ Cru Cd 
fence. My factory is one rn 4 
fhe mest efficient in the world. , 4 <8} o> 
Be direct to you—just ‘‘ you 
and I,’ ¢ <“ ons 


Nat, “How ts A, ° 


for my free book tow to 


now Engines,”’ and my og o 
special money saving prices. , 4 Spd » i ? 
GEO. E. LONG, Pres. , SKS ry ae 

Ottawa Mfg.Co. # Vie _ a aw 
518 King St. +2 a a wl 


Ottawa, Kansas. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














This trade mark appears on 
all genuine J. 1. Case 
Implements 


a 


ma S| 


 ' I. Case 

Universal 

Cultivator 
Is simple in design and easily 
handled It is entirely foot 
operated I levers no 
ratchets—nothing to obstruct 
view ahead. Hands are left 
free to manage tear A com 
bin n of lifting and cushion 
springs makes shifting of gang 
ca nakes dodging quick and 
pos and insures uniform 
per ation. Write for circu- 
lar describing the Universal 
Cu 
There 1s Also a Complete 
Line of J. 1. Case Power 

Farmi» Imp: ment 








A 43-Year-Old Guarantee of 
Corn-Planting Accurac 


For many years farmers took it for granted that corn planters 
were nearly all alike. Then came J. I: Case and set upa new 
standard which proved that almost perfect accuracy in plant- 
ing is possible. And farmers all over the corn-growing territory 
were made happy by wonderful increases in their corn crops. 


For forty-three years J. I. Case has 
maintained its position asthe foremost 
creative influence in the implement- 
building industry. 

As a source of invention, progress 
and improvement, no other concern 
has ever approached this great in- 
stitution’s notable record of achieve- 
ment. 


That’s why the J. I. Case Plow 
Works Company stands today with- 
out a rival in its splendid understand- 
ing of corn planting and its broad 
scientific knowledge of the finer points 
of corn-planter building. 


The result is a corn planter which, 
due to uniformity of construction, 
to scientific designing, to its unique 
exclusive double cut-off and to its 
big, smooth seed plates, gives 96 to 
99 per cent accuracy of drop. 


This J. I. Case extreme accuracy 
means at least 20 more perfect hills 
out of every 100. Means 7 more 
bushels per acre. And means $350 
more profit from every 40 acres 
planted. 


Thousands of tests, using all sizes 
and shapes of corn, including butt 
and tip kernels, prove these facts. 
They prove that a J. I. Case Planter 
quickly pays its cost and goes on 
making big profits for many years. 


Farmers in every section of the corn- 
growing territory will tell you of the 
remarkable J. I. Case corn-planting 
accuracy and uniform high quality. 


Your J. I. Case dealer will give 
you full details. Call on him 
Today. Or write for FREE 


catalog. 





J. IL.CASE 


Distributors and Branches in All Principal Cittes 
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Descendantofan Old-Established 


Line of Quality Plows 


Farmers the country over are proud of the wonderful per- 
formance records of their J. I. Case Sulky Plows. ‘The reason 
is perfectly plain. Come what might — through years of 
changing conditions — no lowering of J. I. Case quality 


has ever been permitted. 


For almost a half century the vigilant 
care and accuracy which made Case 
plows famous has never fora moment 
been relaxed. 


The result is a sulky plow in which 
farmers have found every part of 
unsurpassed uniform quality. 


A sulky plow in which the mold- 
board, beam, wheels, axles and other 
parts give unmistakable evidence of 
scientific designing and uniformly 
excellent workmanship—a type of 
workmanship possible only with plow 
makers who are old and skilled in 
the business. 


These are some reasons why in this 
J. I. Case Sulky Plow, furrow and 


landside pressure has been absolutely 
eliminated — giving such light draft 
and ease of handling that much of 
the hard work of plowing is ended 
for both team and driver. 


This explains why the Case Sulky 
Plow gives years of satisfactory service 
—why farmers can plow more acres 
per day, and produce bigger crops 
and greater profits. 


So plain is the extreme value of this 
J. I. Case Sulky Plow that the de- 
mand is greater than the output of 
the immense Case factory. 


Call on your J. I. Case dealer now 
for full detzils and also write for 
Free catalog. 


J. I CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, 
Dept. P. A. 15, RACINE, WIS. 


HORSE - DRAWN 
IMPLEMENTS 


Distributors and Branches in All Principal Cities 


NOTICE—The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has decided that our plows are the “ORIGINAL CASE PLOWS,” 
and that we are entitle’ to the exclusive use of the word CASE on all plows and tillage implements. And in 
all catalogues and advertisements of same Notice by any other concern regarding CASE plows ts given be- 
cause of this Supreme Court order, that our rights the rights, of the dealer and the rights of the public may be 


protected 
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This trade marr appears on 
all genuine J. 1. Case 
Implements 





J. I. Case 
Horse-Drawn 
Gang Plow 


The Case Plow is famous for 
scientific designing and uni- 
form construction, which 
absolutely eliminate landside 
—— and furrow drag. 
very part, from moldboard 
to wheels, gives unmistakable 
evidence oft he craftsmanship 
of master plow builders, The 
result is a plow which gives 
years of dependable, trouble- 
ree service and wonderful 
light draft. 





There Is Alsop a Complete 
Line of J. I. Case Power 
Farming Implements 























A PRACTICAL GARDEN 
There used to be an old gentleman, a 
retired farmer. who altho over eighty 
years old raised a garden often rated the 


best in his county (i course, he put con- | 


siderable time on it, but his methods were 
such as are adapted to use in the farm 
garden even by a busy farmer. He had 
always had a fine garden on the farm, and 
in his later years he followed his early 
practice. The use of a hoe was optional 
with this gardener, and hehad practically 
as good results from the use of a one horse 
cultivator with which he cultivated his 
half acre patch very quickly. After all, 
it was his methods which made his suc- 
cess. 

In the first place, he always had a 
liberal amount of well rotted barnyard 
manure put on his ground each winter. 
This he plowed under in early spring as 
soon as the ground could be worked. Then 
the soil was always thoroly disced and 
harrowed, and made ready for planting. 

When asked once by an admirer of the 
garden, in what part of the moon he 
planted his different vegetables, the old 
gentleman replied, “7 plant seeds in good 
soil—never in the moon.” His success 
was always a source of wonder to some 
of his neighbors who followed all the 
ancient maxims concerning the moon and 
agriculture 

Aside from preparation of the seedbed 
the thing most insisted on in this garden, 





was good seed. The order was in early 
and always arrived in time for even the | 
earliest planting. ‘This required a plan | 
of course, and the layout of this garden | 
was so practical for farm garden purposes 
that it is worth describing. 

Along one side there were two rows of 
amall fruits, blackberries and raspberries, 
with asmall patch of gooseberries and 
currants. Next this, were the perennial 
vegetables such as asparagus, and a few 
garden herbs. The rest of the half acre 
was planted to sweet corn, early potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, beans, peas, tomatoes, and 
such crops. ‘There was always a small 
patch of muskmelons which were a source 
of mutual worry to both small boys and 
the gardener. It was remarkable what a 
variety and quantity was planted on that 
small piece of ground. 

In making the rows, great care was 
taken to have them straight and regular. 
There was one year when, because of his 
age the gardener had to have all the work 
done by hired help with horse cultivators, 
and here is where the value of long straight 
rows demonstrated itself. “I always make 
the garden so that it can be cared for 
with the minimum amount of hand 
labor,”’ was the remark made on this oc- 
casion. “It only takes a small part of a 
day—often only an hour or so to cultivate 
a well planned garden, while if it is laid 
out so a team cannot be put in it, the 
garden will have no cultivation other 
than what the busy farm wife can give 
it. My wife was always too busy to get 
out with a hoe, and anyway, I always 
figured it was my job to get things for 
the family and hers to prepare them for 
the table.” 

GARDEN HERBS 

Most of us remember the corner in 
grandmother's garden that was devoted 
to culinary and medicinal herbs. There 
were hors radish, Sage, tansy, hyssop, 
r, penn royal ete. Many famuly 


laver le | i, 
remedies wer prep red at home with the 
medici | herl , while a goodly supply of 
the iry herbs were always on hand to 
flavor soups and dressings. 

Medicinal he rbs are not so nec ry as 
they formerly were, but we still hold a 


warm spot in our hearts for the family 
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Orchard Brand 


5 § T, S i for San Jose Scale 


Eradicates San Jose and other Scales, con- 

trols Peach Leaf Curl, cleans up the trees. 
This great scale remedy grew out of 20 years’ orchard practice and experience in manufacturing 
spray materials. Now's the time to get after the scales. Spray trees on mild winter days while they 
are dormant. You'll quickly see the advantages of B. T. S. over Lime Sulphur: Adry product— 
easier to weigh out—noleakage—less weight—lower freights. A 100-Ib. keg does the work of a S0- 
gallon barre! of Lime Sulpbur Solution weighing about 600 Ibe. You add the water in the orchard 


ORCHARD BRAND is our trade name for a full line of spray 
materials—Ineecticides and Fungicides for the 

Towing period as well as dormant period spraying. 
Put your spraying prettome up to us. Advice and directions of our 
experts given free. e are cooperating with fruit growers everywhere. 


uw rite us direct. Questions are answered personally. Your name on our 
mailing list gives you seasonable spraying information. Address 


eneral Chemic 


secticide Dept.,25 Broad St., New York. 

























yy Ditching and Soll 
he | Washing Problems Solved 


. 


ET me show you how to solve the drainage, irri- 

gation and soil washing problems at low cost. 

I’ll show you how two men can now do more 

ditch work than 100 men by old methods. This is 

the year to save labor and do this work swiftly and 

efficiently. I'll show you the way. Write for the 

new book that tells the story. 

Farm 


Ditcher, 
Terracer 
& Grader 


Cuts V-shaped ditch for open drain- 

age, irrigation or tile any depth down to 

4 feet, leaves smooth, hard sides. Alsouse 

it for back-filling tile ditches and holes. Per- 

fect machine for cleaning old weed-clogged 
ditches. All steel—reversible to throw 
dirt either side. Adjustable for narrow 
or wide cut. No wheels, cogs or levers 

to get out of fix. Lasts a lifetime. 


Farm Terracing 


Builds farm terraces which stop washing of soil on rolling an 
hillside land and hold the water where it should remain; reclaims 
abandoned washed land; throws up dikes and levees; grades 
roads; works in any soil, wet or dry; 2, 4 and 6 horse sizes; 
large size fine for tractor. Needed on every farm. 


Get Your Farm in Shape 


Chance of alifetime to make big money the next five 
years. Here is crépinsurance at a low cost. Write 
and find out how to make big crops sure. New free 
book on drainage, irrigation and terracing. Write 
for this and our proposition. Address W.A. Steele, Pres. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 929, OWENSBORO, KY. 








who has not let modern ideas cause them 





ruit Trees Budde | from Bearmg Orchards. 
Pack. apple, pear, mum, cherry, quince, © guarantee our Alardy Northern Grounm Plants to 
please. Our system of selling direct Saves You Money. 


ST. JOSEPH MURSERY, 120) Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


STape-vines strawberry piants, 
blackberries, evergreens and shade trees 
Catalcg ites, = Box 66, Berlin, Md. 


ARRISONS’ NURSERIE -w0erar 
hy Sf BERRY BOOK 202" Sirah 
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to forsake ali of grandmowwer’s old garden 
remedies. 

Culinary herbs should have a place in 
every garden. Oldtimers like mint, sage. 
thyme and some of the newer ones should 
be grown. All these have their place in the 
culinary department. Dill is one of the 
newer herbs and also one of the best. It is 
an annual, but when it once goes to seed, 
volunteer plants are likely to come from 
year to year. The seeds are gathered when 
ripe and give an excellent flavor to sauer- 
kraut and cucumber pickles. Seeds should 
be kept in glass jars to preserve their 
strength. 

Mint sauce is made by adding the 
bruised mint leaves to sweetened vinegar 
shortly before you want to serve it. Munt 
as well as dill is frequently used in the 
infusion rather than in the dry form. Fill 
a dry jar with clean fresh leaves and cover 
with strong vinegar. Close the jar and in 
a few weeks the infusion will be full 
strength and may be used as desired. 

Culinary herbs, of which the leaves are 
the part used, should be gathered in the 
morning as soon as the dew is off, and 
should be dried in the shade where ‘there 
is free circulation of air. On shelves in dry 
rooms will be found suitable places. When 
thoroly dry, put them in airtight cans or 
glass jars “and keep in a dry place. If 
stored before they are perfectly dry the 
leaves are likely to mold. They will not 
keep their strength to any considerable 
length of time from year to year, hence a 
supply should be grown every year. 

Besides those mentioned, the two 
varieties of fennel used for flavoring soups 
and sauces, caraway and coriander, grown 
for the seeds which are similar to dill, may 
rightly be “ to claim a place in the her 
plot.—W. 


RENOVATE THE OLD ORCHARD 

Continued from page 58. 
after clearing out dead, diseased and inter- 
fering branches, it is well to confine the 
efforts to a small amount of heading back 
on the tallest branches and those which 
sweep the ground too much. A few of the 
limbs which are parallel to others ve 
near by may be removed also. The fol- 
lowing year more thoro pruning with an 
additional heading in of the higher and 
more spreading branches should be given 
in connection with thinning out to let the 
light down into the tree. 

Save the Fruit Spu 

In your work, see to it th at. none of the 
fruit spurs along the main branches are 
removed. Too many people in their 
enthusiasm strip the branches of all the 
fruit spurs and water sprouts alike, leaving 
long bare poles with a tuft of leaves and 
fruit bearing wood at the end. Remember 
the fruit is borne on fruit spurs, and the 
more there are along the main branches 
the greater will be the yield of easily har- 
vested fruit. If fruit spurs are ne 
along these li nbs it is a good idea *o head 
in part of the water sprouts instead of re- 
moving them entirely, and in this way en- 
courage fruit spur produe tion. 

Study each cut when you first begin 
work. Determine in your own mind how 
the removal of the branch will affect the 
appearance of the tree. At first the de- | 
cision may be somewhat difficult, but as 
soon as you have gained a little experience 
the work will go much easier. Remember 
that a whole branch does not have to co ne 
out in a single season. Heading back each 
season for two or three years will remove 
the branches without excessive removal of 
wood at any time. 

After all, the thing to which most thoro 
attention must be given, is how the work 
is done rather than just what is removed. 
Keeping the general notion of an ideal tree 
in mind and working toward that as an 
objective, making each cut carefully, sav- 
ing all the fruit spurs and never leaving 
stubs, anyone can do a job of pruning that 
will add much to the results obtained from 
the crchard. 
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Livingston’s Famous Tomatoes 
amare ee everywhere—at Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations, among all gardeners and truckers, and finest for 

private gardens. We originate varieties for all climates and con- 

ditions, for local or distant markets. Hundreds of acres, tonsof high grade 
seed, 60 years of experience as growers, all mean surest satisfaction and 
profit to planters of Livingston’s True Blue Tomato Seeds. All size packages 
p= up under United States registered Trade Mark seal. No other genuine 
vingston grown. Order direct from us and protect yourself, 


Livingston’s Four Big Specials 


(Livingston’s New Manyfold Livingston's Globe 
Our latest introduction. Heavy cropper. The greatest shipping tomato known. Fin- 
Grows in clusters of from five fruits upwards. est early purple tomato in existence. Very 
, All marketable size. Early to mature. Bright distinct in sha ape, firm fleshed, of delicate 
red—solid. Excellent quality. Pkt. 15e, 4 flavor. Splendid for slici and shipping. 
oz. 90c, oz. $1.60, % Ib. $5.00, Ib. $17.00. Pkt. 100, 44 on. 300, oz. 50c, Ib. $6.00. 
Livingston’ s Stone Livingston’s Beauty 
The greatest canning tomato in the world. Greatest of all purple-colored home mar 
e, bright red, perfectly smooth. Big ~ oot. Strong grower. Very productive. 
yielder. Finest flavor and best keeper in ns early, ooo en Se Cee 
cultivation. Ideal for canning and catsup. .%% 10c, 44 os. 250, on. 45¢, Ib. $5.50: 
Pkt. 10c, 4 os. 30c, oz. 50c, Ib. $6.00. ae quoted on larger quantities. 


Eight entire pages in our New 1920 Catalog devoted to tomatoes 
® One of the finest seed guid blished. Gi 
New, Big Catalog F REE truthful deoetintions a ~ pful cultural di- 
rections of the best, reliable sorts of vegetable, flower and field seeds. A copy of this 
instructive 96-page is ready for younow. Write for it today. 


The Livingston Seed Co., 1104 High Street, Columbus, Ohio 











Add $1, 000 ¢ or mere to your farm’s value 


—in a few years’ time—with little orno poultry yard, feeding lot, garden, 
work on your part! Plant a Hill’s Ever-_ orchard, etc.; save fuel—save feed— 
green Windbreak around your farm- p mt Boy and jnerense FO vere, Am i 
yard and buildings ¢his year. It will double the coay, home-like quiet dignity of 

will oad to farm life 


D. HILL 
TheEvergreen§ Provide all-year-’round weather and Case 8 silent sentinels 
Specialist 





wind protection to your home, barn, 


“awe ae ae Plant a HILL’S Evergreen Windbreak! 


when I used to dig 

and pack everyor- You can now have a beautiful Evergreen Windbreak, Hedge or Lawn planting — the 
der myselfmybus- choicest of Evergreens at very low cost. All hardy, tested varieties; thrifty, vigor- 
fmess has grown, ous and full of vitality. Mr. Benj. Justice, Afton, lowa, writes: “4 , would not take Se d for 
but my policy re- 1,000.00 for my Evergreen Windbreak that cost me less than $50.00."" Learn ‘‘How to nm 

mains the same— uild Withreshe; *—send name and address on post card today for 1920 Evergreen FREE 
Book 








Give Every Cus- Farmers’ Windbreak Manual 
oa BS. omplete THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., tnc. 
Satis a Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in America 253 CEDAR ST., DUNDEE, 11. 


Tera MINN ONION 


You must try these enormous yielders and wonderfully flavored northern 
grown Onions. Fortunes have been made the past season with our Minnesota 
Red Glove, Minnesota W hite Globe and Yellow Precaker Onions. 


Special—send 1l5c for a large 10c packet of each above three varieties, also 
our new illustrated Farm and Gardin Seed Book. Catalog sree. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., 106 First Ave., Faribault, Mins. 


eee: CLOVER Es 


pices, Wenpectalize on Gitrartecd Looe 


=,  esinnon Guaranteed Clover aad hike 
your ote and government test. 


-| Roos = * Mutual Seed 9 of the Advance 


Dept. 101 
andGR grower. 
































































Hig hg Grade Nursery Stock Moree Pros 


RSERY, TROY, OHIO) 





EMPIE, Box 477, Daytona Beach, Florida, 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT HOTBEDS 


A Brief Review of the Preparation of the Materials for the Hotbed 








{AT is so rare as a day in early 

March when the preparation of 

the hotbed begins! The cold 
north winds have been dispelled and the 
summer sun is inning to make itself 
felt, when the spirit of the garden enters 
our body and everyone wants to dig in 
the ground. Yet this is too early a date to 
make a garden out of doors,tho just the 
right time for the hotbed, so we rake and 
scrape until we secure some fine horse 
manure. This is not. the easiest thing to 
find in these days of automobiles, but 
nevertheless there is al- 
ways a goodly supply for 


By GEO. W. HOOD 


|*are will be regulated to a great degree by 
the way in which you fill the pit. The 
manure now is in excellent condition, 
the fermentation is complete and the 
heat in the pile is over 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit so that it is necessary to 
handle the manure in such a way that the 
heat can be spread out over a period of 
two months, and used to force your 
plants into growth. This can be done suc- 
cessfully by properly filling the pit. 
Begin by throwing a layer of manure 
six inches deep in the bottom of the pit. 
Distribute it uniformly over the bottom 
and then tramp it down firmly. Take 
great care to firm the manure along the 
sides and in the corners, so these places 
will not settle more than the center. 
Continue to build up the manure in the 
pit by adding layer after layer, trampin 
each down firmly, until the pit is filled 
to within eight inches of the top of the 
lowest. side, after the manure is firml 
yressed down. When the manure is 
in, add a sufficient amount of garden 
loam to cover the manure four or five 
inches deep. As soon as the soil is in 
place cover the frame with the sash and 
allow the bed to stand about a week with- 
out planting any seed in it. This delay 
in planting Is necessary in order to allow 
the violent suntan beak. which alwa 
occurs after the pit is filled, to subside. 
A slight settling of the bed will also take 





While your hotbed is cooling off is the 
proper time to work out a little plan for 
planting it. When — a a smal) 
piece of expensive ground it is always 
advisable to harvest as much off of it as 
— can, a little thought in planting the 
rame often doubles your yield. On a 
piece of paper make a planting plap 
of your hotbed; a good scale to use is 
one inch on the paper to equal one foot 
on the . Figure out a plan so 
that the greatest efficiency of sowing the 
seed will be realized. In all probability you 
will want to reserve one for early 
lettuce and perhaps another for early 
radishes, while the two remaining sashes, 
assuming it is a four sash hotbed, can be 


garden. 

The planting of the seed is a very im- 
portant part of the successful growing of 
plants. In the first place the seedbed 


face level and smooth. Begin the plant- 


rows will be strai 
three inches wide and a scant six feet 
long is excellent for marking the rows. 
This straight = not only serves to make 
a straight row bu 

make the rows. ae distance - rows 
are spaced depends upon several factors, 
and varies from two to six inches, but 
a three inch row is most often used. 





The seed for most of the 





everyone, especially if a 
little perseverance is put 
into the search. Sometimes 
we have difficulty in locat- 
ing the right kind of ma- 
nure, because we do not 
want all straw, and neither 
do we want all solid matter. 
A combination of two- 
thirds solid matter and one- 
third straw usually -gives 
us the best results,so we 
strive to get this propor- 
tion. 

At last everything is 
ready; our manure is on 
the spot, our overalls in 
place, our vim running ra 
and the preparation of the 
manure for our hotbed is 
begun. First we spread a 
layer of the manure about 
one foot Cec» on the ground 
but do not cuver too large 
a space; then if it is a little 
dry we sprinkle some warm 
water on it and add about six inches more 
of the manure. This done we put on our 
boots or rubbers and mount the pile and 
proceed to tramp it down moderately. We 
continue this until we have built up a 
pile of compost with almost perpendicular 





—— started in the hot- 
d are planted about one- 
half inch deep, with the 
— exceptions of the 

ttuce and the celery, 
which are just sprinkled op 
the surface of the soil and 
covered with about one- 
eighth ofan inch of soil. 
Small seeds of this kind 
cannot be planted anv 
deeper or they will often 
fail to come up because the 
resistance of the soil is too 
great for the little seedling 
to push thru. 

The rows of seed should 
be labeled with tne name 
of the variety and the 
date of sowing. When the 
labeling is completed the 
soil should be _thoroly 
watered, and the sash placed 








7 : 
A two-frame bed with the sash removed showing the transplanted seedlings. 


This is also a good way to ventilate your plants. 


place at this time. A soil thermometer 
which can be purchased at a nominal 
cost is a very convenient article in de- 
termining when the soil is in the proper 
state to plant the seed. Usually the soil 
temperature should be between seventy 
and eighty degrees Fahrenheit for best 


on the frame. In a few 
days a great surprise will 
await you, when some 
morning you behold a great 
mass of green vegetation pushing thru 
the «cil along the rows which a short 
time ago were only marks on the surface 
of the soil. It is a great sight to bahold 
to see these thousands of little plants 
peeping thru the ground and stretching 
their necks to reach the sun and air, 








sides and a top that slopes slightly to 
the center. The pile now stands for a 
day or two and then, sud- 
denly, we observe thru the 


results when the planting of seeds is made. 


which in a short time will produce for 
you t quantities of 
vegetables for your table. 
Can you imagine a greater 

















window that it is steaming rT . 
p-  seay - ia | ag } 
hot. This is the signal for | an ly TTT] TTT] . joy? Can you resist the 
more work and we im- SROREPeeeeeeaneee 5 temptation to help nature 
a kok a oe Masti yyy 3 pre pe 
mediately attack the pile PEeFeRbRaeneaa ae N eed you 
with vengeance and turn P| : Salt i ii |} | tt N I dare say you cannot, 
it over into a new pile, 3 s 133. rh ite } | t 3 z and as the first warm da 
throwing the outside of the 43 iialiJ 2y sasild 33 » of spring approach e 
old pile into the center of ~PEPPEEREROERPERS CRS ret wa : instinct that lies dormant 
the new pile. If the ma- ys (39) #3335 SO TREREY e% in everybody will forceitself 
nure seems dry we add q baie j CREE RRDEL ESE) < : to freedom, and you will 
some more water and let it 4x wivdasy S¥3yy34 PPRREED + ie ¥ pet the spirit of the hot- 
stand until it begins to PPBERCREPRFEREEECEEETEE ph - ved. : 
steam again. When it 93) STS TPB PITSIT 3) $3 | e Planning the daily work 
steams the second time, 33 $3934 REEEP 3933 EERE é ahead of time makes it 
the manure is ready to FF GGG FAIS ag YS 4 sl , ‘ easier to accomplish more 
m Lt A | ijt " * ° 
N in the home garden and 





place in the hotbed pit. 
The success of your ven- 


Suggested arrangement of plants and « 


= 


ottment of space within the hotbed. 


truck patch. 


should be thoroly prepared and the sur- | 


t it is a good width to , 


used to grow early plants to set into the 


ing by first marking off the soil so the ° 
~ ty: ght. Usually a strip ' 
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Easiest 
Quickest 
Cheapest! 


Government re- 
ports say 230,- 
000,000 acres of 

stump land lie 
waste and worthless 
in the U.S. today. 
Then, too, millions of 
acres are useless be- 
cause partially covered 
bystumps, for 30stumps 
absolutely destroy one- 
fifth of every acre. Think 
what a terrific national 
waste all these stumps 
~ it. Why! It to- 
tals Billions of Dollars 
each year. Yet you can 
STOP YOUR PART of 
this enormous loss! Just 
send for your KIRSTIN 
—and do it QUICKEST 
— CHEAPEST — EASI- 
EST! Doing it will add 
hundreds — even thou- 
sands of dollars to your 
crop profits—and to the 
value of your land. 













¥ « 


Land Clearing Contractors, and thousands of Farmers prefer the 
Kirstin. Tells why the Kirstin quickly pays its cost in BIG & 
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STUMP PULLER 


at My Risk 
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Prove That One Man Alone 
Can Clear Land for 


‘Big Crops—Big Profits! 


Don’t send any money. I want to prove to you at . 2 
my risk—as I have proved to thousands of others— a, 
that ONE MAN ALONE with a Kirstin handles big, 
little, green, rotten, low cut or tap rooted stumps— 
also trees, hedges or brush—Quick!—Easy!—Cheap! 
No horses or extra help needed. No digging, chop- 
ping or other expense. All I ask is the privilege of sending you 
the Kirstin to try on your own farm. When it comes, hook it to 
your biggest, toughest stumps. See how easily one man handles 
them. Note what a wonderful, easy-operating, fast-working, strong, 
substantial machine it is. Prove all my claims! If satisfied, keep 
puller. If not pleased, return at my expense. You don’t risk a 
penny. Six months to pay. Send coupon for FREE BOOK today. 


nct; St 
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The wonderful all-steel Kirstin The Kirstin cuts stump pull- 
weighsless,costsless. Hasgreater ing costs to the lowest figure 
speed, strength and power. Lasts ever known. Clears acre from 
longer. Guaranteed3 yrs.against one anchor. Works anywhere 
breakage—“flaworno flaw!” Due —swamps,roughboggy ground, 
to scientific leverage principle,a thick timber, or steep hillsides, 
few pounds on handileexertstons where horses can’t work. It 
on stump. Several speeds. Low is publicly pronounced a won- 
speed starts stumps—high rips derful success—the simplest, 
"em out quick. Patented quick most practical, most efficient 
cable take-up saves time, cable landclearer yetinvented. Write 
and machine. for free book today. 


ior My New Book FREE 
The book tells why Government Officials, University Experts, Puy) 
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Read These Letters 
from Kirstin Users: 


My 13 year old boy eas- 
ily pulls big solid birch 
stumps from red cla 

with our Kirstin. It 
does all you claim and 
more. G. E. Clari 

Brampton, Mich. 














Myneighborsareaston- 
ished to see the Kirstin 
—_ out the big ones. 
t pulls largest stum 
M. Peterson, Rio, 







My Kirstin cleared ois 
acres of solid, so 
tamarac and fir stumps 
measuring up to 60 ins. 
from hard clay 
Charles Flannigan, 
Springdale, 























My Kirstin has pulled 

probably 4,000 stumps 

—some locust stumps 

having 20to 35 ft. roots. 

No stump puller c 

be better. Adam Billett, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 
























CROPS—BIG PROFITS and Increased Land Value. Describes 
the Kirstin One-Man Clutch; One-Man Drum; and Horse 
Power Models. Explains our Special Agent’s Proposition. 
The book is worth hundreds of dollars to any farmer. Ship- 
ment from nearest Distributing Point saves you time and 
freight. Send coupon today. A. J. Kirstin, General Manager, 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY ~“ 
2005 Lud Street ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


Western Branch Ship ts from E b 
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World’s Makers of Stump Pullers ~ 
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Owna’ SELECTED’ Farm 


In Western Canada 
—Make Bigger Profits! 


oy Farmers iin the "SELECTED Farman, which en 
=z nt, for 316, to on nara chen he line of the 
& 
Canadian Notional Railwage in Weeters Canada. 


“SELECTED” | a 


These “SELECTED” Farms are carefully Goom & from 
the cream of the richest wheat and cattle country 
anene, to meet your special needs, b: guperts re | 
sentin 000 —— of railway, whose edt arp. 

geting 1a.on of great practical value. 
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A Cordial Welcome | 
Western Canada extends a helpful hand Sohomenssber, 
yueadly neighbors — splendid schools, chaches and social | 

fe — warm, sunny, growing summers and dry, cold, 
prelthy winters—await yoo in this ully prosperous 


Big Profits in Wheat, Dairying, 
Beef and a Cattle 
on Farms a more than 20 bushels of 
wheat per acre, Under speci ay faverable conditions @ 
yield of 69 60 to 60 bushels ‘= not_ uncommon, 
Dairying is Ee: rofitabi That soil and cH. 
mate are well pinoses to it is shown In greatly increased 
uality maintained. A world-wide 
market awaits all ths Western Canada can poeta. 
Beef and dairy cattle yield great profits tock thrive 
on the praisie grasses, which in many sections cure 
etand e fine hay. Cattle horses 
only natusal shelter most of the winter and bring 
without grain feeding. 


Low Taxes—Easy Terms 
There fs a small tax on the land, a fmprove- 
ments, animals mocingy, pd personal — =" ft 
tax exempt. Terms on Db” Derma 
cent cash gown, balance in equal Ft. 
| onl of gears; interest usually 6 per cent. 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 
ial railway rates will be made for 
ope tt their effects to encourage ins ion of the 
ECTED” ay | - the lines of the 
Netinnal Railways. information will be — on 
fequest. WRITE OR WAIL COUPON TODAY! 


oS eee 


DEWITT FOSTER, Superintendent Resources, 
National caiwere, 
Dept, 1501  Aienaustte Bldz., 
a send me free and without Nao to me. 
te information on the items concerning West- 
a checked below: 
Opportunities for big profits in wheat 
Big money-making from stock raising 
| aaa yy 4 Rates for Homeseckers 
Lndustrial Opportunities 








R. F.D. 


State. 








= Address........... 
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ple for quality. 130-page 
beautifully illustrated catalog and 


GRASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES wes"<: 


Ren ’t fail to investigate these ba: 
Re thy $$.60 bu. Sweet Clover 40 | ‘Sudan 1Sc lb. 
- e Clover and Timothy $8.10. Clover and other Grass 
jeld Seeds at low prices, All sold subject to State or 
yovernment Dest under an absolute money-back guar- 
entee. We are specialists in grass and field seeds. Located 
60 as to save you money and give quick service. Send today 
for our money-saving Seed Guide which explains all, free. 
Wee xpect higher prices- -Buy now and save money 


American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 601 Chicago, Ith 


MEN, ge t into the wonderful tailoring agency 

,usiness, big profits taking orders and your 
own ck thes f a A urnis h fine sample outfit and 
everythin, ) experience needed. Write today. 


BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept, S12, Chicage 























MULCHING STRAWBERRY BEDS 

A mulch on the strawberry bed if it is 
clean of weed seeds means greater yields, 
larger and cleaner berries and a pleasanter 
job of picking the fruit. 

Carefully conducted experiments over a 
period of years have shown a marked in- 
crease in strawberry yields due to the use 
of a mulch. The berries were much larger 
and finer on the mulched area than where 
no mulch was used. 

The reasons for these facts are not hard 
to explain. The mulch protects the plants 
from injury caused by the “heaving” of 
the soil due to alternate freezing and 
thawing. During seasons when the 
weather alternates between hard freezes 


| and thaws, this heaving will break many 


roots on unprotected plants, reducing their 
vitality and ability to secure food and 
moisture during the growing season. The 
plants are weakened and may be killed in 
this way. 

During drouthy spells in the spring and 
summer the mulch holds the moisture in 
the soil and prevents the loss from lack of 
moisture which often spells ruin just about 
the time the crop is ripening. 

The mulch offers a clean cover upon 
which the fruit may lie and ripen without 
contact with the soil. This will keep the 
berries clean and dry and prevent a large 
amount of rotting. It is much more 
pleasant for the pickers to harvest the fruit 
where it is kept out of the dirt and a higher 

e product results. 

Wheat rye or oat straw makes the best 
mulch but it should be free of grain or weed 
seed to prevent the fouling of the straw- 
berry field. Any hay or marsh grass may 
be used but the same caution relative to 
weed seed should be observed. These 
coarser materials are not quite so good be- 
cause they will not lie so compactly nor 
will they make so even a covering. 

The mulch may be applied at any time 
before the danger of alternate freezing and 
thawing. Generally it is applied as soon 
as the ground freezes in the fall and before 
it is’ covered with snow. It may be applied 
on top of the snow, but it is more subject to 
blowing when it is so applied. To avoid 
serious cutting up of the field it is desirable 
to apply the straw when the ground is 
frozen sufficiently to hold up the team and 

wagon. Some growers practice applying 


| the mulch when there is a light rain or wet 


snow falling thus helping to pack the 
straw and prevent its on Bnd away. In 
some sections where high winds prevail 
growers prac tice applying the mulch late 
in the spring but before much thawing oc- 
curs. However best results are usu: lly 

secured if the mulch is applied in Novem- 
ber or December. 

The amount of material fo apply will 
vafy with the kind used. An even cover- 
ing of two or three inches over the rows 
and between them is usually considered a 
sufficiently heavy mulch. 

The covering should be removed from 
over the plants before much growth is 
made in the spring. The longer it can be 
left on without damage to the plants the 
more the growth will be delayed and the 
later the bloom will appear. This delay 
is often sufficient to protect the bloom from 
late frosts. When growth has started rake 
the mulch from over the plants covering 
as much of the bare soil as possible between 
the rows. All plants should be exposed. 
It will seldom be necessary to remove any 
of the straw unless an extremely heavy ap- 
plication was made. 

In the small home patch the plants are 
often allowed to cover the entire area and 
are not kept in rows or renewal made as 
often as the commercial man finds desir- 
able. It will require more care to work 
the straw down around the base of the 
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A Wonderful Help 
to Fruit Growers 


—beginners and 
experts say of 
“Inside Facts of 
Profitable Fruit 
Growing”. 
“Send me 12 copies 
for my foremen In 
chargeof my various 
orchards” writes 
SenatorH. M. Dun- 
lap, of Ullinois 
80 pages — 44 
pictures — 106 
postpaid. 

“How to Beauti 
Your Home rome HS 
tells how to be yourown 
landscape gardener 
Learn what and how to 
plant to obtain the finest 
effects. Worth ten times 
its cost. 10c postpaid 

“ Better Fruit Trees” 
exalog, of ow 
ardy, &: ark. 
grown nursery 
stock. Sent post- 
paid, free. 


Neosho Nurseries Co 
1 Carr Street 


Neosho, Mo. 


Neosho Nurseries (Co. 


Neosho,Missouri 












































Masters Plant Setter 


rer 
for Itself Eve 
at Used 7 


Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 

, an earlier crop. Most prac: 
pa GE ever invented. Is guar 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work 
Money back-if not satisfied. Write 
for Free let, 







I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every orde! 
Ifill, Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded 
on aes FREE 
illustrations of b 4 
ek -—_ pases. - 
an neighbo eddrosses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IB 


3 Ford's Glory Cabbage 





Short stem; few loose leaves; solid 
round head; keeps well for winter use. 
% See picture and description in 
Ford’s Cetgtoagne 

ot Sound Seeds 
Y for gardenand farm. Best seeds 
Sp of best varieties only. Catalogue 
\. free toall readers of this paper; 
send a card or letter today. 
FORD SEED COMPANY 
Box 14, Ravenna, Ohio 


















of high 
EE ,50 MILLIONS 7 
7 . strawberry plants direct 
toplanters at 
sale prices. Ri direct 
and save 25% on Mord 
orders—B 
Century Ca’ 
Request, 
Townsend 
15 Vine Street 
Salisbury,Maryland 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Slirow raEs, B 3088, ens OS CATAL 
bout our b nal Pras 


Planes suchas tt aa Serawberries, Hai , 
BRIDGHAN NURSERY CO., Box 7, inaibeen, Nichicas 
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plants and to expose all of the plants. In 
some cases it will be necessary to remove 
a part of the mulch to prevent smothering 
the plants. 

The strawberry is one of the most pro- 
ductive eed plants we have and if a 
few simple rules are followed an abundant 
supply of delicious fruit will result. Many 
people get a few berries per unit area and 
never dream of the larger finer berries they 
might grow with very little added expense 
or time. Mulching material is hard to get 
in the cities or towns but its use will pay 
large dividends over the cost and trouble 
of applying it. In the country where old 
strawstack butts are usually available the 
cost is negligible because of the waste of 
= kind of material.—Laurenz Greene, 

nd. 


EVERBEARING RED RASPBERRIES 

We have found everbearing raspberries 
very desirable for the home garden as there 
is much satisfaction in serving fine fresh 
berries i the fall. However as a com- 
mercial proposition they are not so satis- 
factory according to our experience. 
They do not have the quality of the com- 
monly grown varieties like the Cuthbert 
which bear a large amount of fruit in sea- 
son and then cease producing. 

Raspberries in season do not have the 
eompetition from other fresh fruits as is 
the case with the fall bearing varieties. 
In most communities the buyers will only 
pay about so much for raspberries and 
even tho they are scarce in the fall, most 
buyers will prefer the fresh tree fruits at a 
moderate price to berries at a high price. 
We do not believe that a grower can make 
money on a commercial patch of everbear- 
ing raspberries because he cannot raise 
and harvest them and sell the fruit at a 
profit in competition with apples, peaches 
and other tree fruits which are abundant 
in the fall. 

The work of harvesting is a large item 
with raspberries. A grower can harvest at 
the least. expense when a large amount of 
fruit is produced at one time. He cannot 
afford to hunt for berries. The everbearers 
which produce a few berries at intervals 
over a long season cannot produce a large 
amount of quality fruit at any one time. 
On October 27th our St. Regis red rasp- 
berry canes are full of fruit in various 
stages of maturity and there have been 
many severe f There will be some 
berries on those canes until winter but 
they lack in quality and are more of a 
pleasing curiosity than a commercial 
fopewien for a berry grower.—R. G. K., 

ich. 


TOWER FOR SPRAYING 

Quite often we see a man attempting to 
spray his trees from the ground, and we 
always feel that we can do him a real 
service by telling him to use a tower on 
his wagon when he does his spraying. The 
tower should be built so that the plat- 
form is about eight feet from the ground, 
and a railing made about two feet or so 
above the iat form to keep the worker 
from falling off. Such a tower is easily 
made of four pieces of two by four long 
enough to reach from the bed of the wagon 
box to the height of the railing, and using 
these as standards, build on them the 
platform and railing. The lower ends of 
these legs should be bolted securely to the 
wagon box. 

The advantage of this can readily be 
appreciated by any one who has oye. 
It enables the operator to get up where 
he can reach every part of the trees, even 
to the tips of the topmost branches. 
Without such a tower he would be unable 
to spray the higher portions and the fruit 
would therefore be scabby and wormy. 
It pays to be absolutely thoro in spraying, 
and anything which will help gain thoro- 
ness is worthwhile. Therefore, use a tower 
this year. 
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Below: Showing the 
Main Frame of the 


CASE 10-18 Tractor, 
ont in fo single piece. 
loles for bearings on 
—_ a of frame are = 
red in one operation Mark 
bya special machine of Cutts 


remarkable accuracy. 








Illustration shows Case 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor pulling 2-bot- 
tom Grand Detour Plow, 


CASE—The Tracter with 
sStrencth that Backs its Power 


One of the outstanding features of superiority of the Case 10-18 
Tractor is the rugged strength of its construction. 


Now, bear in mind the difference between Strength and Power. 


When you think of the Tractor you have, or the Tractor you 
ought to have, you probably consider it in terms of power. 


Right !—as far as it goes. The proper proportion of power to 
work is an absolute essential to economy and efficiency of Tractor 
operation. But tractor Strength, as embodied in the Case is the 
factor that stands between you and repair bills and the more 
serious losses due to breakage or delays. 


For instance, the frame of the Case 10-18 Tractor is cast in a single piece. In 
this one casting are fitted the bearings for transmission, rear axle and motor. 
Obviously, bearings, shafiing and gears cannot get out of line. Once in place 
they are in correct alignment throughout the life of the tracter. 


Other Features of the CASE 10-18 Kerosene Tractor 


Four cylinder motor, mounted crosswise. Eliminates bevel gears, chain or worm drive. 


Simple and accessible clutch, pulley mounted on crank shaft,— 
where it belongs. It is on the same side with the steering gears 
making it easy to line up with belt driven machinery. 


Automatic control of motor temperature assures fuel economy. 
Cut steel gears running in oil and dust-proof throughout. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

Worm-driven fan with friction safety clutch. 

Two speeds: 2% and 3% miles per hour. 


The Case 10-18 Tractor will most economically handle such work as operating a 
2-bottom plow (as illustrated) ; 22 shoe grain drill ; two 6 ft. binders ; 8 ft. double- 
action disc harrow; the largest manure spreader; Case 20x28 thresher with 
feeder and wind stacker; feed mill, or any other machinery of similar power 
requirement. Write for booklet illustrating complete details of Case 10-18 con- 
struction. It will acquaint you with the special advantages of the Case 10-18 and 
enable you to judge all tractors with a new understanding. Free, on request,— 
a post card will bring it. 








To avoid confusion, the J. 1, CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 

desires to have. it known that it is not now and never has been interested in, 

or in any way eonnected or affiliated with, the J. I. Case Plow Works, or 
the Wallis Tractor Company, or the J. J. Case Plow Works Co. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dep’t BK-1, RACINE, WIS. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery since 1842 


NOTE: We want the public to understand that our plows are NOT the Case 
plows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 
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SPRAYING PAID 
OES it pay to spray? Ask George 
A. Schurk, of Lee county, lowa,and 


see what he says. He had an ex- 
hibit at the Mid-West Horticultural Ex- 
position held in Des Moines in November 
so we were able to get some information 
first hand to supplement what we saw in 
Lee county last spring when we visited his 
lace with the orchard expert from Iowa 
State College. 

Mr. Schurk has sprayed more or less for 
the last fifteen years, but it is only during 
the last four or five that he feels he has 
done anything really worthwhile in the 
work. Now he has developed his opera- 
tions so that his orchard spraying enter- 
prises are really a big thing. Fora time 
- even did some work for others, receiv- 
ing his pay in cash for the work done. He 
says he will have to discontinue this phase 
of the work, however. Orchard owners 
ert better results when they do the work 

emselves and have a closer interest in 
the job. 

There is a lot of rolling to almost hilly 

yund in Lee county. Mr. Schurk thinks 
this is an advantage when it comes to 
orcharding. The air drainage is more 
nearly perfect and when advantage is 
taken of the slopes and lay of the land dan- 
ger of loss from late spring frosts is reduced 
to the minimum. 

When he first started Mr. Schurk rented 
five acres of orchard for two years. It did 
nothing worth mentioning the first year 
except demand attention. The second 
year it paid for both years’ work. Now 
fifteen acres are rented, there being five 
pieces in all, scat- 
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degrees Baume, eight to ten quarts and 
lead arsenate paste three pounds to fifty 
gallons of spray mixture. Lead arsenate 
powder is a later spray material and may 
be used with equally good results, using 
one and one-half pounds of the powder 
to the fifty gallons of spray material. A 
point to rememberwhen mixing thesespray 
materials is the importance of thoroly mix- 
ing the proper amount of lead arsenate 
ywder or paste ina quantityof water free 
rom any trace of lime ur. Then fill 
the spray tank or barrel two-thirds full 
of water, add the lead arsenate mixture, 
stir thoroly and then while still stirring 
orif a poweroutfit used, while is theagitator 
is in motion, add the lime sulfur. Then 
fill the tank or barrel to capacity. 
mixed spray should be applied within an 
hour or so as thechemicalaction of the lime 
sulfur and lead arsenate on each other will 
destroy to a great extent the fungicidal and 
insecticidal value of the spray if allowed to 
stand for a considerabletime. 

In the clusterbud spray it is a good plan 

to add nicotine sulphate, forty percent 
nicotine, at the rate of one-half to three- 
fourthofa pint to fift, gallons of spray in 
case aphis, the small green plant lice, are 
present. 
The second spray is the calyx or petal 
drop spray. This is applied when ninety- 
five percent or practically all of the petals 
have fallen. The materials used in this 
spray are the same as before, but the 
quantities are 
smaller. Only 
five quarts of 
lime sulfur are 
used. The lead 
arsenate re- 
mains about the 
same. 

“If there is 
one thi im- 
portant in spraying for results,” said Mr. 
Schurk in talking of his work, “it is thoro- 
ness in the spraying operation and most of 
all, in this calyx spray. You see, you sim- 
ply have to get that poison in the right 
place or it doesn’t do the work. In this 








—_ you are going after the codling moth, 
the fellow that makes most of our wormy 
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hatches out of a codling moth a few 
days or weeks later. In order to have the 
dope in every calyx cup you have to spray, 
and wag My oroly, with plenty of force, 
driving mixture onto each cluster of 
blossoms and into each calyx cup. The 
one you miss will possibly be the wormy 
apple that causes trouble. If any of you 
have ever sold apples you know what ig 
said when the customer finds a bad one. 

“If you have time for only one spray— 
make it this one and make it thoro, because 





here is your chance to control the biggest 
part of the codling moth.” Mr. Schurk 
puts on one 
more spray dur- 
ing the season. 
He says he 
would like to 
put on the two 
recommended 
by the col 
but due to lack 
of time he hag 
been unable to do so. Therefore he spra 

a little after the middle of June for the 
first spray. “It is better to spray when 
you can than not at all,” he says. 

‘or this third spray he uses lime sulfus 
four and one-half quarts and lead arsenate 
ay two pounds or powder one pound te 
ty gallons of water. 

put on all the sprays he would apply this 
mixture from ten days to three wale after 
the calyx spray, and then in later July he 
would apply another spray the same ae 
this except using four quarts of lime sulfur 
in place of four and one-half and adding 
about a half pound of slacked lime to the 
barrel in order to prevent burning. How- 
ever, in ave years he gets excellent 
results and enough control of insects 
and diseases to make a wonderful showing, 
That this year was one of his ave 
years is amply proven by his exhibits at 
the Horticultural Exposition where he won 
a good string of prizes. 

Ar. Schurk won three sweepstakes, one 
each for the best ten tray exhibit of Jona- 
than, for the best five tray exhibit of the 
same variety and for the best single plate 
of any variety. In the barrel exhibits he 
had first in both Jonathan and York, and 








second in Grimes. 
He had the best 





tered over a 


five boxes of Jona- 
than, and the 





radius of seven or | 

eight miles. All 

these orchards are 

small farm or- 

chards which have 

be leased for a 
riod of four 


; irs more or less. 
‘The methods used 
in caring for them 
are those recom- 
mended by the 
orchard experts of 


Ames for farm 
orchards. Mr. 
Schurk has pinned 


his faith to cor- 
rect principles 
and while he has 
not had the time 
to follow the 
spray program in 





one or two Tre- 
spects he has man- 
aged to do his 





third best of 
Grimes. In the 
single commercial 
box exhibit he 
took second ip 
the Jonathan 
class; in the 
standard bushel 
baskets he took 
a first with Ben 
Davis. He had 
tray exhibits of 
ten trays each of 
Jonathan, 
Grimes, and Ben 
Davis on each of 
which he got 
firsts, and a ten 
tray 
Winesap took 
third. His five 
trays of Grimes, 
Jonathan, and 








work with the 
elimination of 





This owner is interested, 


He takes care of his trees. 


Rome Beauty 
each captured 
firsts. He put up 








only the least es- 
sential part of the 
spray calendar. 
The first spray is put on when the blos- 


soms show pink, just when the clusters 
of fruit buds have opened up and before 
the individual blossoms, themselves open. 
This is called the clusterbud spray and is 
important to control early leaf eating in- 
curculio, spring canker 
worm, green fruit worms, as well as apple 
scab, the principal apple enemy held in 
check by the clusterbud spray. The ma- 
terials used are lime sulfur of thirty-three 


sects such as 


apples wormy. We also hit the scab, cur- 
culio and spring canker worm another 
blow, but it is the codling moth we hit 
hardest. 

“Now, there is just a little while be- 
tween the time the petals fall and the time 
when the little cup at the blossom end of 
the apple is closed by the calyx leaves. It 
is during this short period of the open door 
that you have to get your poison in where 





it will be waiting for Mr. Worm when he 


five plate exhibi- 
tions in Bens and 
Grimes on which he got seconds and in 
Jonathan, Rome Beauty, and York he got 
firsts. He pulled down a first on a single 
plate of Grimes and third on a plate of 
Ganos. Altogether he had twenty-four 
plates of Grimes on exhibit, and twenty- 
seven plates of Jonathan, on both of which 
he had firsts. He had a second on Missouri 
Pippin, and firsts on Rome Beauty, 
iolune, Senator, Stayman, and York 





Continued on page 138 
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Get Our Free Samples 


Peaaa, And Bargain Prices Now 


id subject to 
Spt B ‘ - a e 
y bar rices we mean the lowest you ever had, quality 
considered. -“ ter still, on some of our grass and field seed: specials 
our prices are even lower than wholesale. To prove this, just note 
the prices on the sacks pictured on either side, then compare them 
with others and you’ll be convinced that Berry seeds, at Ber 
— save you more money. That means your seed dollars will 
uy more than ever before. How can we doit? Listen 


The World’s Largest Mail Order Seed 
House Offers Quality Seed and Service 


Right now we are selling several hundred thousand farmers 

their seeds every year. That means several million dollars worth of 

a. orders direct by mail, at one small profit. Now we have increased 
srownlimethy, Mn” our-growing facilities, made stronger connections with biggest pro- 


noxious wees, me ducers. Our bigger storage facilities and capital enabled us to put 
cquitosample M in our stock when prices were lowest so that we are prepared to 
funded,’ Sold Met serve and satisfy more customers. Why don’t you take advantage 
=, parity = of all this and send pe next order tous? If you do, thelowprices 


Band | germ and high quality will make you a Berry customer for life. 


All Seeds Tested and Labelled 


Testing is done in our laboratories by experts. Sold under 

a guarantee to be exactly as represented. SoldsubjecttoGovernment = 

i CLOVER or State Test and your approval. We don’t want any customers to UDAN GRASS , 
keep any seed they buy from us unless they areconvinced they have 2 outa & 
saved money and havea real, genuine bargain. That’s ourfairand 2 throughout the 

square policy. Better still, we leave it all for you to decide—give [a be 
Tee you 30 days’ time to do your own testing and your money back if Fi © cme oncom 
Ceotaine good Fhe your tests do not come up to our claims. Before you buy seeds get fat py 


Cannot be eur J Gi our samples and compare our quality and low prices. 


or pasture. d d q ] 
Thorostis Big 116 Page Seed Guide and Samples 
sold onapprov- MR >. Our big 116 page ins catalog issent free. Get it 
' Ngate before you buy. Book is handsomely iliustrated.A 
oh real guide toseed buying. Tells all about the 


seeds you need, With this catalog let ussend 
you samples of seeds you are interested in. 














: . 
* 


Remember you can absolutely rely upon our samples. Ship- 
ments positively guaranteed to meet yourapproval. Our policy 
is to Make Gi onevery statement we make in regard to our 
seeds. We don't disappoint customers. Wemake boosters 
ofthem. That's why we grow. If you become acustom- 
er of ours you will become a booster or we want to know 

uality talks. Prices talk. Our Farm Seeds 

Read the big Bargain Offers in this ad. 
Send at once forour Big Catalog. Every sale we make is 
teed. Can you ask more? 


A. A.BERRY SEED CO. 


Box 19, CLARINDA, IOWA 
. . : - The Home of 


ES. pol TL i eee © World's Darpest Mail 
"3 P ; Every facility, every moé- 
ern a) for cl 


Mail This Coupon Today—Save Money 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., 


ee Box 19, 

} beadquarters : Clarinda, lowa. 

fs and supply ' Gentlemen:—Kindly send, free of charge, your seed 
thousands of . . Catalog and buyer's guide. Below here Ihave checked some 

| farmersas well |@ : La of the items I am interested in and would like to have free § 
as big jopbers : es 

i with Alfalfa 

; Right 

| Dow we are of- 





prices that will | , 
please 
Iam interested in the following sesds- ’ 
CT Clover [) Gover and [J Sudan Grass & 
Alsike and 
Timothy L) Oats [} Alfalfa 
[_] Timothy [_] SweetCiover [_] Soy Beans 
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BIG 192 PAGE 
SATALOGUE 


OW—while you are 
f not so busy with 
14 » outside work—is the 
i ¥ time to give a little 





the thought to the selec- ; 

ih tion of seed for your 

'W next season’s crops. My big 192 page 
; t Catalogue is brim full of good things and 
4% valuable information. It has been the 
1 planting cuide of thousands of successful 
HY: farmers and gerdners for more than half a 
183 century. 

HE Experience proves that it is good business 
122 as well as econor y to BUY ONLY THE 
HE VERY BEST. When the seeds and 
$y trees that you plant are of good quality, 
4% you not only can expect good yielde, but 
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you will get them. 


“Strictly High Grade Always’’ has been the 

policy of the Gurney Seed & Nursery Com- 

pany for 55 years. This policy brings us 

thousands of new customers every year. You 
} should have my big illustrated catalog before 
you when you make out your seed order for 
this year. Better send for it right now, sothat 
you will be sure to have it. A post card or a 
letter will bring it to your door. 


Use The Coupon Belou 
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- ae ss: 


¥ 
% 
Bi 
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A D. B. GURNEY, President 
, Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
‘Bpy 140 Gurney Square 


Yankton, S. Dak. 
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THE STANDARD 
OF QUA LITY 


yh, in Michigan in 
Produces 

Seovity Bs piante, 

large and eenks, free from disease. Pro- 
ducing largest frultcrops. Make right start. 


‘er Saldwin’ s aoe nem Book 


All 
new ric 








SPRAY YOUR "FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi 
and thus be sure of fa: 
perfect fruit. 
Excelsior Spraying 
Outfits and 
Prepared Mixtures 
are used in large orchards 
and highly endorsed by suo- 
cessful growers rite for our 
money-saving catalog, which also 
ontainsa full treatise on spraying 
ruit and Vegetable crops. 
WAL STAHL SPRAYER ©o., 
Bex 76, Guiney, LL 
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BEES IN THE ORCHARD 
It has been a matter of doubt until 
recent years as to just what agencies are 
nsible for cross-pollination in appile 
orchards. It was thought that the wind 
was a factor as well as the honeybee and 


other insects. It has been proved, hew- 
ever, that the wind has very little to do in 
aiding cross-pollination, and that honey- 
bees, wild bees and other insects are very 
necessary for the transference of pollen. 

To determine the importance of the 
honeybee in cross-pollination, a test was 
made. The wind was not considered, be- 
cause it was found that where apples were 








grown far from where bees were kept, 
| onlv a small amount of fruit was obtained. 
It was found that bees, were the pre- 
dominating insects wiich visited the 
| flowers from early morning till sundown. 
| Cloudy weather seemed to reduce their 
/numbers nor did they fly until the dew 
| left the trees. 

No farmer who grows apples and other 
fruit can well afford to be without 
near his orchard.—W. E. F 


BULLSEYE AT WARRIOR’S MARK 
Continued from page 12 
community and keeps himself in the back- 
ground. In fact, he is so retiring that to 
anybody lacking in discernment the realiz- 
| ation of his bigness in the community life 

may come as somewhat of a surprise. 
The Epworthians hold monthly pro- 
| grams in keeping with the seasons—tennis, 
football, ete. The annual Play Festival 
is looked forward to by everybody, 
whether Methodist or not, in the district. 
Finding that the farmwives suffered to 
|some extent from farm isolation and that 
they weren’t playing enough, Willard and 
|his wife formed an Interdenominational 
|Community Club. At present the women 
|are holding a course of lectures on home 
economics in which the Extension Depart- 


| ment of the State College coo tes. 
Despite the prosperity A. e country- 
side, the schools are poor. ipment 


lis miserable. The term oy seven 
months in the lower schools and ier 
|months inthe three-year 

'school. The buildings are of the o 
fashioned one-room variety and in bad 
condition. 


“The sentiment of the le is still 
ely against the i ~~ ool,” said 
Willard. “But I am helping the element 


which wants better schools, m every way 
I can. Not long ago I held a meeting in 
the church to which directors, teachers and 
school parents were invited. They all 
The speeches all were about the 


came. 
value of school in modern life and the 
ideals to be pursued. 

“Tt was a ground-breaker. Later we 
held another meeting to help build up 


sentiment for a consolidated school. That 
time we had the county superintendent 
and a representative of the state depart- 
ment of education to k to us. 

“Next a parent-teacher association was 
suggested, and our live high school teacher 
organized it. We are get into action 
and holding meetings on the ot bet- 
ter schools. Now we propose to have the 
state superintendent im within the next 
few weeks for another public meeting. We 
also will have a series of meetings held in 
each part of the township at which discus- 
sion of better schools in a careful and im- 
partial manner will be held. 

“From a place where they were little 
considered, we have lifted schools into 
the limelight. Bette> schools is a live issue 
all over the township. And we'll get them, 
too,” said Willard with conviction. 

Many a reader of Successful Farming 
will recall out of his own knowledge some 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 
Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegeta 
bie and flower garden. It fully @eseribes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds with a hundred of the finest vegetables 


and flowers illustrated in the colors of nature. If you 
are interested in gardeping, Burpee’s Annual wil) 
be mailed to you free. Write for your copy today 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphie 


Wie 


ALSIKE AND TIMOTHY MIXED 
Greatest hay and p tion known. Al 
Feady mixedin the proper proportions for best seed- 
ing. Sow 12 Ibs. per acre. Our seed guaranteed 
to besatisfactory or yourmoney back. Get our free 
Gampiles and big 1920 catalog which tells you all 
about Guaranteed Seeds. Write us today—sure. 
DAVE PECK SEED CO., 104 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
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pedigreed - hd veasonabiec. 
Our rigid tests insure tesuim. Our policy 
ie to sellonly seed of known quality. We 
also carry a complete line of guaranteed 


FREE Complete manual on crowing, feeding and care 
of Alfalfa. Worth $38 w you. Write today 
for your copy, also free samples and Disco catalog. 


Dakota Improved Seed Company, 
Mitchell, S. D. 


875 Lawler St., 





joney Saving Seed Guide 
Seed Co., Dept. 401 Chicago 


The Threshing Problem 


Solved i= es cowpeas and soy beans 


from 12 mown vines, wheat, 

oats, rye and barley. A perfect 
combination machine. Nothing lixe it 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 

w. assey. “It will meet every de- 

Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 





years.” 
mand.” H. A. Morgan, 
tion. Booklet 35 free. 
KOGER Aa 1 & BEAN bh co. 
RISTOWN 
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countryside or other where there were too 
many churches of various denominations 
for the community to support, and how the 
congregations and preachers, perhaps, kept 
up the denominational walls and by their 
bitterness thwarted community develop- 
ment. 

Not so with Willard. Two other de- 
nominations are represented by churches 
in his valley, and he told me frankly that 
the community was overchurched. It is 
apparent to any observer that his com- 
munity work has made his church the 
stronger. It is the logical rallying place. 

“But I certainly do nothing to perpetu- 
ate denominational differences,” said 
Willard. “On the other hand, working 
thru our Interdenominational Club, I do 
all possible to join hands with the other 
churches for the betterment of the com- 
munity as a whole. I believe the churches 
down here should all get together, should 
unite, and [ am continually busy creating 
sentiment for such a union. The prospects 
are good, too. It is silly, now isn’t it, for 
a compact community to split up its spir- 
itual leadership? ‘The church should be 
the community center. But it can’t fulfill 
its mission in the country if it divides it- 
self.”’ 

One thing Willard has done down there 
bulks large in my estimation. He has suc- 
cessfully stemmed a tide of young people 
setting away from the farm and into the 
city. And he has done it by showing them 
the way to a wholesome social life and by 
continually preaching the glory of Holy 
Earth. They have come to look upon farm 
life as vital to the life of the nation and 
the world, they have come to see the glory 
shining thru the hard work. And no more 
are going into the city to work in the stores 
and run the street cars from that district. 

Naturally, Willard’s work has drawn 
the attention of his superiors, for three 

rears ago there sprang up in the Method- 
ist church, which is seventy percent rural, 
a Rural Work Department that aims to 
mould the country preacher along the 
Willard lines. This department has now 
gone after the business of revitalizing the 
country church in a big way, for the recent 
Methodist Centenary gave it the neces- 
sary funds. Out of the $115,000,000 for 
world regeneration raised by the centenary 
campaign, $11,000,000 is being put into 
the rural field in America. Two unique 
angles of the new rural program are the 
summer schools for rural pastors and the 
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establishment of chairs of rural leadership 
at leading educational institutions, for the 
purpose of recruiting able young men for 
the rural ministry. 

Willard because of his community work 
was selected to teach in three of these sum- 
mer schools, which had their inception last 
summer. Along with other able country 
preachers of his sort, he drilled into the 
assembled rural ministers the new vision of 
the country church—a church serving its 
community on the social, economic and 
educational sides as well as the spiritual 
side. 

“The country preachers I encountered 
at Drew, Dickinson College and the 
University of Chattanooga, are wide- 
awake,” said Willard. “They are getting 
this new vision that the country ministry 
must be the life work of understanding 
men who are farm-minded, and not a 
mere novitiate in which a young fellow can 
serve his time before going on to the better- 
paying city charge.” 

And it is that same vision which the 
teachers of rural leadership at fourteen 
colleges and universities, including the 
illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota agricultural colleges, are seeking to 
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Powerful Motor Trucks 


In Washington, at the Walla Walla Farm Power 
Show, Patriot Trucks were the only rear-driven trucks 
that went over the hills in the plowed ground under 
capacity loads. Their performance was the talk of 
the Northwest and has resulted in the sale of hun- 
dreds of Patriot Trucks. 


In California, the first load of wheat hauled to mar- 
ket in 1919 was hauled on a Washington Model 
Patriot Truck, hauling eight loads a day four miles 
and carrying 44 tons of wheat each trip. The per- 
formance of that truck, handling almost 100% 
overload, made a great many friends for it in that 
community. 


In Texas, Patriot Trucks are making a wonderful reputation for all-pur- 
pose hauling under all conditions—in the oil-fields of North Texas, the lumber 
districts of Eastern Texas, and the live stock and farm sections of West Texas. 


In Kansas, a fieet of Patriot Trucks, heavily loaded, made a run of 350 miles 
last summer, through territory where there had been much rain for several 
weeks, some of the roads having practically no bot- 
tom—over 200 miles made in the rain—the entire 
trip of 350 miles being made in two days, each truck 
going through on its own power. 


In Nebraska, Patriot Trucks were picked by the 
Standard Oil Co. for its roughest country work— 
where other trucks had fallen down. 








All over America, Patriot Trucks are doing things. 
Ask us to tell you more about them. 


“ HEBB MOTORS CO. 
1406 P Street Manufacturers Lincoln, Neb. 


1500 to 2500 Ibs. 3000 to 5000 Ibs. 5000 to 7500 Ibs. 

















inculcate in young feilows born in the 
country who will go back as rural preachers | 
and handle the country ministry as it | 
should be handled. If the rural Method- 
ists who tithed themselves for the cen-| 
tenary want to know what is being done 
with their money, here is a big part of the 


answer. 








Get My Price—FIRST 


30 Days’ Trial—Satistfaction Guaranteed 

I want to quote you a price that will cause you to sit right up and take notice on 
the grandest, best plow that ever turned a furrow. I can do it because we are the actual 
manufacturers, and sell direct to you. You buy at the actual factory price when you or- 
der direct from us.But thatisn’t all. You get a better plow. I say to you that the 


Monmouth or Sk8c< Plow 


will prove easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and will do your work 
better than any plow you can buy, regardless of price. It’s positively the only 
lows that actually carries the beams on top of the 
rame. No pressure on bottom of furrow—no frioc- 
tion. Single Bail and Horse Lift; and “Point First’’ 
action. I'll give you & chance to prove every statement 
I make and will pay the “damages”—freight both 
ways—if we “fall down’’in a single assertion. 


All Kinds of Farm Tools Sold 
Direct from Factory To You. 


uick Shipmen*s from Monmouth 
nsas City, Omaha and Fargo. 

I want to tell you all about these plow8 
and our other implomente-Cultsvetsse 
Dise and Spike Tooth Harrows, 
Corn Planters, Grain Drills, 
Mowers, Rakes and other farm 
tools—all sold at factory prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Just 
write a postal for our complete 
catalog. It'sfree. Write to me. 
The Plow Man, witb 






















149 Se. (Main St. 





Monmouth Plow Factory, 


Monmouth, Ill. 

















- By guaranteeing its advertising as it does, Successful Farming buyers who 
consult our advertising pages, are assured of honest treatment. 
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A TRIAL OF COAL ASHES 

A few years ago, a friend suggested that 
I try coal ashes on the garden. He has 
tried them and had found good results. 
I was a little skeptical however, coal ashes 
in my opinion, were allright for making a 
walk or for banking up around the chicken 
coop, but to put them on the garden was a 
horse of another color. My ideas on the 
matter were changed considerably by read- 
ing in some of the farm papers since then, 
that coal ashes are not without a certain 
value when applied to the soil. 

Last spring I decided to give the plan a 
trial, partly to satisfy my own curwsity, 
and partly to reduce in size, a big pile of 
coal ashes back of the shed that had been 
collecting during the winter months. 
Adjacent to the main garden, I have a 
small plot which I use occasionally for 
trying out new stunts in gardening. I 
spaded in a liberal quantity of manure, 
and then covered the plot with sifted coal 
ashes about one-half an inch deep, which 
was thoroly worked into the soil. Early 
in the season I planted onions, spinach, 
peas and lettuce, just a little of each to give 
the coal ashes a fair trial with the different 
vegetables. During the season I kept the 
stuff well cultivated. 

Contrary to my expectations, the experi- 
ment proved a success with all the stuff 
except the spinach, which was neither bet- 
ter nor worse than the average. The 
onions were large and firm, with very few 
“thick necks,” and the lettuce grew to 
large solid heads, and was very crisp, and 
brittle, which fills the gardeners’ heart with 
joy. We have never enjoyed peas of a 
finer flavor than those, nor have we ever 
had vines that bore so well. They con- 
tinued to bear long after the vines in the 
main garden had been pulled up. 

While there is no question but what the 
coal ashes were a responsible for my 
success, I would not care to state, or to rec- 
ommend coal ashes as a cure-all for sick 
gardens, as there are several things to be 
taken into consideration first. The 
weather conditions may have been just 
right, or my constant cultivation was no 
doubt a factor to be considered, or the soil 
which is of a light, sandy nature may 
have heen aided in retaining the moisture 
by the coal ashes. 

However, I was so well pleased with the 
trial that I figure on trying out the idea on 
a larger scale next summer, and whether 
I will be as fortunate again or not remains 
to be seen, but | will have the satisfaction 
at least of having gotten rid of a pile of 
coal ashes.—H. 38. 


MID-WEST HORTICULTURAL 
SHOW 

There is one thing proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt by the recent Mid- 
West Horticultural Exposition held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and that is that the 
big middle west can raise fruit, and vege- 
tables of the finest kind. One of the most 
interesting parts of the exposition to the 
farmer was the display of fruit from or- 
chards sprayed by their owners in co- 
operation with their Farm Bureau and the 
extension department of Iowa State Col- 
lege. One of these exhibitors who has 
sprayed his apples for the first time this 
year said: “I have theonlydecent crop in 


my neighborhood—had been able to 
have sprayed my neighbor’s orchard and 
pot good results as In my own we would 


e had $500 worth of apples. As it is he 

1 about two bushels.” 

Che ideas of pm ople in regard to spray- 
have undergone a radical change in 
few years. It was not so many 

\ uzo that one of the exhibitors at a 

county fair was barred because he had 

sprayed and thus obtained an unfair ad- 
vantage over his competitors, Now it is 


9 
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Fairbanks -Morse 
“Z" Engine with 
Bosch Magneto 
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HEN the full meaning of this “‘Z” message is realized 

—mighty few farmers in America will fail to at onee 
call on the nearest “Z” engine dealer. 9 This example of 
master engine-building must be seen. J Type and pictures 
can but suggest this Value establishing achievement. J By 
edding this one possible betterment—Bosch high tension, 
oscillating magneto—we complete a rare engine service, fully 
maintained by over 200 Bosch Service Stations in co-opera- 
tion with every “Z” engine dealer—for all “Z” engirie 
owners. J Prices—1)4 H. P. $75.00—3 H. P, $125.00 
—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory. 


Fairbanks, Morse & © 














MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


Potato 
lanter 


Increases Yield—Lowers Labor Cost 

Pays for itself many times over. One man and team 
ns furrow, drops seed any distance or depth, drops 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks next row. Au 
‘ tomatic. More accurate, ——_ ney meg on 
om3 a : band planting. Furrow opens and seed drops in plain 

- | = . sight. Does not injure seed. Has long life, needs few 
' 1 


repairs. Sizes for 1 or 2 rows. 
uncertain labor and Investigate Now. 
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MakeaTractor of YourCar 
Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a practical tractor 

out of Ford and other cars. 
Write for Catalog 
Pullford Co., Box 50C Quincy, Ill. 


any tire between casing ibe Prices ¥ 


Cheaper than any other wheels la free. Agents ed. Liberal profi 
5 cost Auto Accessories Co. Devt.619, Sincin _" 3. 











age figure years Ly - 
ice. ake any wagon as = : 
new. Save la easy to load. LESS AN bricating ofl, ase, 
No repairs. Write for FREE Book = Vik Oe Ue ee 6 paint, specialties. For 
EMPIRE Mtg. Co. Bes 257 Qui um jt diate or spring delivery Part or whole time.Commiesion basis 
_ — Men witb car or rig. Company, Cleveland, 0. 
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an actual fact that every man who had 
winning fruit at the expositien had | 

prayed his orchard. Certainly the or- 
aa of the middle west can produce | 
wonderful fruit when given a chance. 

A SHELTER FROM THE STORM 

Continued from page 52 

there is little or no wind and so a wind-| 
break would have no effect either way. 
Orchard protection may prevent a freeze 
following rain or snow by lessening the 
rapid cooling due to evaporation. 

Evergreen windbreaks may consist of a 
single row of trees, of belts varying in 
width from 3 rows to 250 feet or of groves. 
Such variety will depend upon the value 
of the land to be occupied and the nature 
of the protection sought. In any case the 
windbreak should be so arranged as to 
present the strongest opposition to those 
winds which are the most damaging in that 
region. Many varieties of trees may be : 
planted for windbarriers. Hf HATEVER the driving 

a! 


While local conditions should in general diti Vv 
control selection of species, it may be conditions, Vacuum Cup 
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stated that white pine is one of the best Cord Tires are built to give 
windbreak trees for lake states, being a cy : 
; - , unus mileage, 
native of Minnesota, Wisconsin and north- : ual ge 
eastern Iowa. White pine grows rapidly B hn Generously oversize, con- 


and when mature is immensely valuable. re) : structed of highest quality 


On good situations many conifers will suc-| P | * “ 
ceed the most desirable for windbreaks an materials under constant in- 
spection. 


being white pine, Norway spruce, white 
spruce, Scotch pine and jack pine in order A jet black tread of massive wear- 
named. As a winter protection these trees ae . 
with their dense foliage, green both sum- resisting Vacuum Cups gives 
guaranteed safety on wet, 
slippery pavements, plus pos- 


mer and winter, are vastly superior to the 
hardwoods. Professor Bailey tells us, after 

itive traction on rough, rutty, 
rocky detours, 


ay; 


a general study of the subject, that “dense 
belts of evergreens backed by forest trees 
are the most advisable windbreaks for 
interior localities.” Evergreens provide a 
protective screen both summer and winter. 
If the farmer would have a windbreak A 
that will furnish the greatest direct and Jozsef u 


indirect returns it will be necessary first of nl @ ) >= 
Jee 


Adjustment basis—per warranty tag at+ 
tached to each casing: 
Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires . . 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup and \ “ 
Channel Tread Cord Tires {+ + 9,000 
Makers of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes 
Ton Tested”’ 


Pheeeg] 
\ 


all to make a judicious selection of the 
trees to be planted. In planting, make 


WO SI (OES inte, 


sure that the evergreens have enough afl ) rT PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO, 
space. Young windbreaks should be culti- ay Lup <( Jeannette, Pa. 

vated, tho deep plowing will restrict root | & |prenet| ~ Export Dept., Woolworth Building 
expansion. Needless to say cattle should nasil} i “(| C memes 

be excluded from all young groves. When A Direct Factory Branches and Service Agen- 
the farmer collects his winter supply of |& xxf| SI cies Throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
wood, the cutting out of trees should be lh \ | — 

constructive rather than destructive, and |, R 9 

yet the latter is more often the case. , '@) Inemet(, ii Y) 


The wise purchaser of a farm will begin 
his work by a thoro study of his property 
and in so doing he will decide what can be 
done on all sides to break the blasts, hold 
the sunshine in the soil as well as the mois- 
ture, and place permanent improvements 
upon his property that will serve to in- 
crease the valuation. He will be able to 
do more than he-had supposed possible. 
The right kind of an evergreen windbreak 
correctly placed and properly handled will 
be a source of comfort and profit and will 
add much to the attractiveness of a farm 
or rural home. The U. S. Forest Service 
is doing much to educate the country to a 
realization of the value and beauty of 
windbreaks and in their investigations 
have drawn a balance greatly in favor of 
their establishment and maintenance. 











GET READY NOW 

To get the greatest possible benefit out I Mey 
of the big February number of Successful \‘ , 
Farming. According to our present plans 

the February number will contain at least | 

| 





248 pages—one of the largest farm | 
magazines that has ever been published. 
It will take the whole month for all of | 
the family to read this magazine. Get | 
the January number finished, get your | 









a" Highest quality— 


Apo Products 


Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 


harness and tools all fixed up for spring, oe os . . 
make all of those little repairs about the Se lightning and storms. Durable—rust-resistant. 

> rife as e rg j » =e 33 SORES Made from Aporio-KerystTone Ox r Stee! Ga! vanized Sheets—the 
house your wile has been wanting, get i ee _ ah Made f quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured for Culverts, Silca, 


the wood all split and piled in the wood Tene, Rooins. Spouting, end all exposed host pet or, “~~ tor the Beretone added below regular trade 
. ‘ . + . - ‘ _ 2 | marks—it indicates that Oopper Stee! is used. Sold by leading dealers EY8TONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
she d, and be re ady to sit by the fire and | Plates are specially adapted for residences and public buildings. Send for free “Better Buildings’ booklet. 


read carefully the good things the Febru- | AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Prick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ary Successful Farming will contain. aeeeieien siemens 
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. OUR JUNIOR FARMERS & 


‘ Balanced Rations For Poultry Vo 
cannot be replaced by ® 





"Ts RE is a con- 
siderable number of 
boys who are deeply 
interested in anything 
which will increase poul- 
try profits, for quite often 
they get a share of the 
poultry income for taking 
care of the flock or else 
have flocks of their own. 
To them the importance 
of feeding will be an in- 
teresting subject. 
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either of the other feed 
constituents. On the 
other hand, it can to a 
limited extent replace the 
other two because it does 
contain all the elements of 
the others in addition to 
its nitrogen, and can make 
use of them to furnish 
heat and energy, tho only 
with the waste of nitro 
gen. This would be un 
economical however, for 











For a long time we have 
heard “‘balanced’’ rations 
talked by farmers in connection with cattle 
and other livestock feeding, but it has been 
only a short time that its importance in 
relation to the flock of egg producers has 
been realized. It is very true that on poor 
rations a hen will live and keep in a fairly 
healthy condition, but it is also just as true 
that really good egg production can be 
had only when well-balanced palatable 
rations are used. Of course, a good ration 
may cost a trifle more than a poor one, but 
the results obtained from a properly fed 
flock will repay several times the extra 
cost. It may even be that the feeds are 
right on your own place. As a rule the 
simplest feed mixtures composed of home- 
grown grains and by-products with either 
sweet or sour milk or some meat feed such 
as beef scraps will be cheapest and most 
profitable. 

What is a balanced ration? It is simply 
a combination of feeds which furnish just 
the necessary amounts of each nutrient to 
furnish the biggest egg production to- 

ther with proper maintenance of the 
io. Every constituent or substance in 
food which can yield heat or energy or 
serve for the production of body tissue is 
called a nutrient. All poultry foods are 
composed of one or more of these five 
groups of nutrients, water, ash, protein, 
carbohydrates, and fats. Each of these 
is necessary in some proportion to enable 
the hen to produce. Both the body and 
the egg of the fowl are composed of these 
five kinds of compounds. Since it is a fact 
that the water in the body can come only 
from the water the fowl drinks, and the ash 
from the ash in the food, and the protein 
of the body and egg can be formed only 
from the protein fed in the ration, it will 
be seen how necessary it is to properly 
balance the poultry feed in order ie hens 
enough of each one of these parts, and at 
the same time no wasteful over supply of 
any. 

Water is the one thing of which there is 
no danger of a wasteful over 
supply. It is the one thing 














phorus, potassium, silicon, sulphur, and 
iron. You need not worry about any of 
these but the calcium or lime, for all but 
lime are found in sufficient quantities in 
the ordinary feeds. Lime is supplied in 
oyster shell for laying hens, and ground 
bone for growing chicks. 

Protein is a name applied to that group 
of eompounds which are marked by the 
nitrogen which they contain. Nitrogen 
is absolutely essential to animal life—the 
first necessity—and it is from this fact that 
the name “protein”’ is taken, for protein is 
a term adapted from an ancient Greek 
word meaning “to be first.”” In the hen’s 
body the muscles, tendons, skin feathers, 
brain and internal organs are mainly of 
protein. Of the white of the egg ninety- 
four percent of the dry matter is protein 
while that of the yolk is over thirty-one 
percent protein. 

Carbe Sodvutes are compounds of carbon 
hydrogen, and oxygen. The carbohy- 
drates, while forming a very large part of 
plants,form a small part of animal tissue. 
Fats contain the same elements as do car- 
bohydrates but in very different propor- 
tions, containing far more carbon. Fat is 
present in nearly all grains but in much 
smaller proportion than in the fowl. 
It forms five percentof the weight of corn 
and oats, but thirty-eight percent of the 
weight of dry matter in a fowl, and over 
thirty-three percent of the egg yolk. Car- 
bohydrates and fats furnish the heat to 
keep the body warm and the energy for 
“oma the voluntary and involuntary 
work. 

Now then, how are all these nutrients 
related to each other? It has been found 
that fat will produce over twice the heat 
and twice the energy of carbohydrates and 
therefore has over twice the feeding value. 
It may be fed interchangeably with car- 
bohydrates, and carbohydrates with fat. 
However, the protein, which differs from 
the foregoing food by its nitrogen content, 








proteins are the most ex- 
pensive of our feeds, and in order to save 
this waste we must cut down on the 
amount of protein fed and increase the 
amount of carbohydrates and fats so that 
we are feeding just enough of both to eco 
nomically poe J 0 the needs of the hen for 
building and repairing her body and laying 
the eggs we so much desire. 

You now have a general idea of what the 
main parts of a ration are and of the im- 
portance of balancing these parts to fur- 
nish a good economical all-around ration 
for any particular purpose, whether it be 
growing meat or shelling out eggs. The 
next point is to actually make up a bak 
anced ration. Next month we will find 
out what a feeding standard is, and also 
the first steps in balancing a ration. 


A BOYS’ FARM WORKSHOP 

On one farm in eastern Iowa there is 8 
farm workshop of which anyone might be 
»roud, and it is all due to the boys’ interest 
in it, according to their father. A few 
vears , becoming disgusted with the 
disorderly and unsystematic way his tool 
were being cared for he built a tool house. 
For a little while everything was fine, and 
he had no trouble finding such tools as he 
required, but finally in the rush of work old 
careless habits crept in, and soon there 
had to be as long a hunt as ever for a saw 
or hammer needed on short notice. The 
tool house became more and more clut- 
tered until in exasperation this farmer 
announced that he would give a tidy sum 


to have everything in a place where he 


could find it. Every lad knows just how 

anything of this sort will make him prick 

up his ears, especially if it is meant, so one 

of the boys said, “Dad, do you mean it?” 

Dad thought a minute, and then said ser 

ously, “Yes, Ido. If you can have a place 

for everything and everything in its place 

for a year, I will pay that much for the 
system.” So the game started. 

The first thing the boys did was toclean 

up the shop one rainy day. 

They built shelves with div+- 

= sions for bolts, screws, small 





ment which composes most 





which may be had at prac- 

. ° ae 

tically no cost, and the ele- Bonn 
- 


of the egg and body of the ! 
hen. Over sixty-five percent p 
of the egg is water, and a a 
dozen eggs contain about a = 
pint. Moreover water acts as 
a transport for the food, car- 
rying it to all parts of the 
body. It aids in digestion 
and absorption. Water 
forms only eight to twelve 
percent of the average food- 
stuffs, so you can see how im- 
portant it is that the fowls be 
given a liberal supply above 
what they get. in their feed. 
Starving 1s more easily stood 


ee 


by chickens in warm weather 
than is an entire absence of 
water. 


Ash is a term applied to : 
the whole group of mineral ty 
es 
elements in the food, hen’'s ls 





body or egg, : are - , , 
od r egg, and al prin Mother appreciates the work shop because it no longer becomes Decessary 


cipally calcium, or lime, phos 





repair parts and like equip- 
ment. Out of a couple of 
lanks the boys made a work 
aa along one side of the 
shop and cut windows so 
there would be plenty of 
light on their work. Thea 
they built a sort of cabinet for 
the wood-working tools over 
the bench and after collecting 
all they could find on the 
lace arranged them in order- 
'y fashion, oiling them up and 
cleaning off some of the rust 
they found on them after 
their neglect. ’ 

For a while every rainy day 
when their time was not 
otherwise required saw the 
boys busy perfecting “their 
shop,” for already they had 


taken possession both in 
name and fact. Even Dad 
got interested, and without 








o lug harness into the kitchen to make repairs 


saying anything to the boys 
(Continued on page 14d.) 
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Ruinous Vibration Conquered! 


The Silent Alamo operates anywhere---no special foundation needed 





ERE is a Farm Electric Power and Light Plant in which that 


awful jer and shake and rattle are missing. It needs no 


specially built foundation. It requires no anchoring. As pen 
proof of this the Silent Alamowill operate under full load when are 
mounted on three ordinary drinking glasses. That’s why thousands ; 
and thousands of farmers are today using or installing the wonderful q 4 


Silent ALAMO 


FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 


Portable Power The Ide Super-Silent motor is are supplied. No chance of 











Pressure Water 
System 





oe an exclusive Silent Alamo fea- burning out a bearing or over- 
ture. It is the only rotating heating. 
sleeve-valve motor used on any ee ee 
plant. Does away with noisy pletely enclosed. No moving 
valves, cams and push rods. part is exposed 
Eliminates spark plug fouling. c 
Ends carbon troubles. Banishes No Special Foundation Needed 
—— a = grinding. — h Installation of the Silent Ala- 
otorstarts witha mere press mo js a simple matter. It will 
Electric Iron of a button on the switchboard. operate quietly any place with- 
An automatic governor controls ,, + special foundation or a. om 


motor speed, gives tapered . 
charge Ring oh When bat- anchoring. 
teries are fully charged engine 
stops. Learn about the unusual ad- 

Oil is pumped to every bear- vantages offered by this scien- 
ing surface under pressure. tifically perfected plant. We 
When oil drops to a “‘low”’ point will send it at once and tell you 
motor stops. It will not start where you can see the Silent 
unless sufficient oil and water Alamo in operation. 


ALAMO FARM LIGHT CO., General Offices: 705 Tower Bldg., CHICAGO 
Electric Sewing Factory at Hillsdale, Mich. Electric Washing 


Machine Mo.o Machi 
ane Sete ELECTRICAL CONVENIENCES—The Silent Alamo supplies power to operate all the labor- — 


saving appliances illustrated. The Silent Alamo dealer can take your order for any of t 
Alamo accessories. 


Write for the Silent Alamo Book today, 


































EAR Junior Soldiers and Club 
D Members—In our December num- 
ber of Successful Farming, there 
was a story on page fourteen entitled 
“The Education George Missed.” This 
story tells about the schools of yesterday, 
and what they are now, and shows just 
how many boys and girls, living in the 
rural districts and attending the one room 
school, failed to get.the school advantages 
enjoyed by boys and girls living adjacent 
to consolidated schools or near the town 
high school. The story shows how unjust 
it is to give a number of our boys and girls 
school advan which others do not 
enjoy. The solution, of course, is the 
consolidated school, a greater interest 
shown by school directors and others in 
providing better teachers and paying 
them better wages. 
Club Work for All Boys and Girls 
The same situation applies to the 
thousands of boys and girls living on 
the farm and in suburban districts who 
do not have the advantages of the boys’ 
and girls’ club work. In a few counties 
in each state we have paid club leaders, 
and in some localities we have volunteer 
leaders who give some of their time to 
club work. Possibly twenty percent of the 
boys and girls are able to join the club 
work and receive the benefit from this 
at movement. ll boys and girls 
should have an opportunity <> bonention: 
of the boys’ and girls’ clubs and benefit 
from the experience in club work and the 
leadership every county should have. We 
now have county icultural agents in 
nearly all counties oul ctoten doing county 
agricultural work thru the farm bureaus. 
Many counties have provided the women 
with leadership by employing home 
demonstration agents. Junior extension 
work, which is commonly known as club 
work, should now be provided in every 
county and state, so that the boys and 
girls may have leadership and their 
rightful place in the community. Uncle 
Sam has provided federal funds for this 
work and our states are supposed to ap- 























DD GIRLS CLUB DEPT 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 


propriate money for the same purpose. A 
large amount of money is now raised thru 
membership in the farm bureaus. Our 
boys and girls should have the same 
rivileges in the extension work that have 
~ provided for the farmer and his 
wife. By giving our boys and girls on the 
farm and in suburban districts the ad- 
vantages of club work, farm life becomes 
more interesting, and each member is 
given a personal interest and ownership. 

Talk to Your Parents and County Agenx 

Boys and girls should talk to their 
parents and county agent as well as busi- 
ness men with the idea of securing paid 
and local leadership for the club work in 
every county and community. Clubs 
are organized in groups of five or more and 
if there is no club now organized in your 
community or county, talk to your par- 
ents, see your county agent and write to 
your state club leader at the agricultural 
college? Our boys and girls of today will 
be the farm bureau members of tomorrow, 
and everyone should have the privilege of 
belonging to some club. 

I Will Help You Get Startea 

In order that every boy and girl may 
secure a pig, calf, sheep, poultry or seed 
and join one of the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
I will be glad to loan small sums of money 
on one year’s time atalow rate of interest. 
I am glad to trust boys and girls without 
additional security,in order that all may 
own ~— and have a personal in- 
terest in some farm operation. By owning 
something and being able to start in busi- 
ness for yourself, you will be more in- 
terested in Dad’s problems. 

I want to help every boy and girl get 
started, so let me hear from you today. 
—E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

I wish to extend New Year greetings 
from Successful Farming and its staff of 
over four hundred poo Bonen During the 
_ three years it has been a pleasure to 
oan money to boys and girls desiring 
financial assistance. I trust these loans, 
and encouragement extended thru our 
club page and club paper, hascontributed 
to the joy and happiness of many boys 
and girls on the farm and in rural com- 
munities. Our offer of loans and other 
help is open to all bovs and girls who wish 
to take advantage of same. I trust you 
have had a successful year during 1919. 
I am just as anxious that the year 1920 
will bring happiness and prosperity to all 
of our boys and girls. 

Our nation is depending on boys and 
girls very much and it will be a real pleas- 
ure to help you start the New Year right. 
As we bid good-bye to the Old Year, let 
us hope that each one has done something 
worthwhile for himself and the community 
in which he lives, and as we look forward 
to a year of service, let us greet this New 
Year with the determination to even bet- 
ter our record. With New Year Greetings 
to all.—E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


PROUD OF OUR CALF 

“With my loan of $15 and my sister’s 
loan of $15 we purchased a Jersey calf 
from the E. K. Mound Jersey Farm. It 
cost us about six dollars to get the calf 
here so wé figured that she cost us about 
$36. We named her Betty and she is over 
a year old now. We gave Betty calf meal 
for a long time after we had her and all 
the hay she wanted. During the summer 
she had all the clover and timothy she 
wanted to eat. She is bred now so we will 
have a calf the last part of this coming 
winter. I do not know just what the calf 
is worth but we would not sell her for 
$100. My sister and I are proud of our 
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calf because everybody admires her and 
says she looks so like a deer.’”—Edward 
and Emma Verdon, Oconto Co., Wis. 




















“T am enclosing a picture of myself 
and my calf which Mr. Meredith loaned 
me the money to buy. She is Jersey stock 
and is eight months old, weighing 400 
pounds. i fed her milk at first, but it 
wasn’t long until grass was available, su 
now she stays in the pasture with the 
other cows. I payed $20 for her and 
named her Lillie. She knows me when | 
talk to her and will come up to me and 
act like she wants to kiss me when I play 
with her. 

“T have an acre of tobacco, have it cut 
and it is almost ready to strip. Mr 
Meredith’s loan surely has helped me out 
in farm work for I expect to keep my calf 
for a milk cow. She will be a year old the 
third of January. 

“T set out my tobacco myself and hoed 
it, but father cut it for me. I think I wil] 
earn all it brings but I will pay papa for 
the rent. I have been cutting corn for my 
calf to eat this winter. 

“Mr. Meredith certainly is a nice map 
to loan boys and girls money enough 
to a get a start in livestock and poultry 
on the farm.”—Gladys M. uson, 
Spencer county, Ind. 


O. H. BENSON RESIGNS AS 
NATIONAL LEADER 

O. H. Benson, for the past ten years 
director of boys’ and girls’ work in the 
North and West, has resigned his position 
to become director of club work for the 
Eastern States Industrial League at 
Springfield, Mass. Mr. Benson has given 
much of his life for boys and girls as a 
teacher, county superintendent, chau- 
tauqua worker and in other ways. His 
great ambition has been to give boys 
and girls on the farm their rightful place 
in their community thru ownership, club 
work and social activities. His new work 
will make it possible for him to make 
conditions better for children of the in- 
dustrial workers in the East. Club lead- 
ers, members and others wish him God- 
speed in his new position of responsibility. 

Geo. E. Farrell, formerly assistant te 
Mr. Benson, and for years in 
junior extension work, will take Mr. 

mson’s place as national leader for the 
North and West. Mr. Farrell needs no 
introduction to the junior extension work 
and will have the cordial support of 
everyone in carrying on the walk so well 
established by Mr. Benson and his co 
workers. Let us give Mr. Farrell the clup 
salute and all join in making his adminis 
tration a great success 























This smal] insert shows 
the first TIOGA Tractor 
ever produced After the 
last nut was tightened up 
in the factory this tractor 
went to the field and ran 
for over 500 consecutive 





working hours without a 
single adjustment or re- 
placement —an unusual 
record for any factory’s 
first product. 
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American Far 


N INVESTIGATING power farming con- 
ditions thoroughly we found this: An insis- 
tent demand for a better tractor. Not a 
tractor of temporary or limited utility, but a trac- 
tor of longer Vife, uninterrupted performance and 
freedom from excessive upkeep and depreciation. 
On the basis of these findings we built the Tioga. 
Its remarkable initial performance (see insert above) 
oe without question that we have succeeded in 
uilding a better tractor of greatersturdiness. With 
the Tioga you can start the season’s plowing with 
the assurance that the work will be carried thru 
without delay for repairs or replacements. Your 
plowing can be scheduled with practically the same 
accuracy that a railroad oeadia its trains. A 
Glutton for hard work and a stranger to the repair 
shop—Those are the qualities that place the Tioga 
head and shoulders above the everyday tractor. 
The Company back of the Tioga has manufactured steel for 
over a century. Its stability is of the highest order—and that 


stability you will find reflected in its latest product, the Tioga 
Tractor. Write us for catalog. 
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mers Demand Better Tractors 


Brief Specifications 


RATING — 15-27: 3-4 plow. MOTOR—44x6 
Wisconsin. CARBURETORS—Stromberg. MAG- 
NETO—Dixie. GOVERNOR—Pharo Oil Governor 
giving closest possible motor speed regulation. TRAC- 
TION — P-T Traction whee - Positive traction, 
TRANSMISSION—Tioga (Patented) Shdi Gear— 
2 speeds, forward and reverse. REAR AXLE AND 
FINAL DRIVE—Tioga (Patented) Drive to internal 
gears through heavy spur gears. SPEED—Plowing 2 
7-10 miles per hour—high speed four miles per hour, 
BELT PULLEY —Operates in either direction and 
has two speeds. ‘ 


Highest type ball and roller bearings throughout. 
Gears cut from best quality steel,—heat treated— 
completely enclosed and dust proof. 

. . 

Tioga Manufacturing Company 
Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FACTORY: West Philadelphia, Pa. 
iE TEE 
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These P-T Wheels of the 


TIOGA (shown above) 
provide positive traction 
—banish slip. They as- 
sure that the tractor will 
ride on the surface instead 
of climbing the hills that 
ordinary tractor wheels 
continually form ahead of 
themselves. P-T Wheels, 
being small in diametci, 
increase endurance be- 
cause they lessen torque 
(twist) on driving mech- 
anism. 


Th 
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MARKETING WOOL THRU POOLS 


How Farmers Are Increasing Their Profits by Cooperative Bargaining 
By C. A. GOSS 


cooperative bargaining last year. This is one-fifth of all 
the wool produced by those states. The price received 
for that wool ranged from five to twenty-five cents per pound 
more than the remaining four-fifths which was not pooled. The 
farmers who consigned this wool received not less than $1,000,- 
000 more in return for it than they would have received had it 
been sold by each farmer in that territory separately. Needless 
to say those farmers will not return to individual marketing. 
The states which enjoyed this preferred price were not in the 
large sheep range sections. They were for the most part states 
of medium sized farms where sheep raising is a sideline. Ohio 
consigned 2,000,000 pounds, Michigan 500,000, North Carolina 
200,000, New York 2,000,000, West Virginia 150,000 and Massa- 
chusetts 100,000 while Illinois, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Texas, Con- 
necticutand Wisconsin came in with amounts ranging from sev- 
eralhundred thousand pounds each to nearly all their state clip. 
Pooling of wool is not a new thing, altho during the past year 
it has taken on new aspects. Tennessee farmers had lamb clubs 
thirty years ago, one of the purposes of which was to sell their 
wool cooperatively. Of course they had no grades and the sale 
was the simplest kind of an auction but it was the beginning of 
the modern wool pool. About five years ago certain small com- 
munities in Idaho saw merit in organizing and offered their 
wool for sale in that way. Today in addition to the state pools 
mentioned above Kansas, 
Nebraska, Mississippi and 


"Same states sold 10,000,000 pounds of wool thru state 


their wool to the common pool. It was then strictly graded 
and pepanes in the best possible shape for presentation. 
Samples were sent to prospective customers among wool 
dealers; and the manager of the pool accompanied the consign- 
ment to the central market where it was on ns 

There is not enough wool in the world to make one suit for 
each manjin Europe and America. It is not so plentiful but what 
a consignment of this kind proved mighty attractive. Buyers 
came from most distant points. One buyer of twenty-five years 
experience, representing the most exacting firm in the east, saw 
the samples and would not believe it was Iowa wool. He came 
to the market, examined the fleeces, and bought 50,000 pounds 
of quarter blood. It was the first Iowa wool he ever considered. 
More than that he promised to take half a million pounds more 
without examination. The producers were not compelled to 
take any buyers’ offer but had a hand ‘i: naming the price their 
wool should bring. 

In speaking so strongly for a state pool, I would not reflect 
on local organizations. The community organization is better 
than the old way and the county is superior to community pools. 
But with the community or even county pool there is little 
possibility of selling direct to the middleman. In the smaller 
organization such close guess cannot be practiced and there 
is not enough of any kind to fill a big order. Consequently, the 
best buyers are not attracted. In many cases middlemen en- 

courage local pools in an 
attempt to by so doing kill 





Louisiana have county 

Is while in Tennessee, 
New Jersey, Maryland and 
Vermont a number of coun- 
ties have united into dis- 
trict pools. The pooling of 
wool for marketing is repre- 
sented today in all of its 
stages but the most perfect 
development is that of the 
state organization. 

Iowa 1s a typical example 
of what a state pool can do 
for its members. For years 
ahe has had a bad name as 
a wool producing state. 
Buyers said no good wool 
could come out of Iowa. 
About a year ago the state 
fleece wool growers associa- 
tion was formed. During 
its first year one-third of all 





the possibility of a larger 
state association with ite 
stronger bid for fair prices. 
While the Iowa state 
was being organized buyers 
increased the price they 
were paying locally in ap 
attempt to discourage ind+ 
viduals from joining the 
state pool. Near the close 
of the season wool prices te 
individuals in some locak 
ities jumped five to fifteem 
cents higher than Boston 
uotations warranted. Mid 
sae see the advantage 
which the state pool gives 
the seller and attempt te 
discredit it for their ow» 
good. ‘ 
The state pools whick 
have already been perfected 





the wool produced within 
Andrew Daub, a Jefferson county, Iowa, farmer with a load of woo | to sell thru 
the county wool growers’ association 


the state, amounting to 
1,119,000 pounds was 
~0oled. It was consigned 
- nearly 3000 farmers and sold at an average price of 6114 
cents per pound or from five to fifteen cents per pound above 
that received by farmers who did not sell thru the pool. Pooling 
meant not less than $100,000 additional profits to those Iowa 
farmers. ° 

One of the first fruits of organization was to obtain the with- 
drawal of government owned wool from the open market during 
June, July and August. This removed competition during the 
time when most of the year’s clip is being marketed. When 
government wool was sold it was agreed that it be placed on the 
market in regular installments and thus prevent excessive 
fluctuations in wool prices. These things, together with rigid 
embargos on foreign wool, protected the farmers’ market and 
side-stepped loss which they might have sustained. 

The mainstays of the fleece wool organization realized that 
under old methods of marketing no matter how high the cost of 
wool products went there would be little increase for those who 
produced it. During the war wool was subject to government 
ruling and advanced thirty three and one-third percent in price; 
cotton was left to supply and demand and skv-rocketed three 
hundred percent. Had wool been left to the fate of cotton $1 
per et would have been a low price. The producers realized 
that if they were to give their wool to the buyer it would have 
little if any effect on the price of finished products. To get his 
just deserts in the form of a fair price for his wool, the shepherd 
must hold the bag. The custom among farmers of the cornbelt 
has been to dispose of their season’s clip almost as soon as it is 
removed. This meant a big rush of wool for a couple of months 
with the usual association of low prices; middlemen bought up 
what they wanted and held it for an all year sale whenever 
prices and demand became right. Sheep men must hold their 
wool for a market; to make a market and a worth-while price 
they must have enough to attract the best buyers. 

Accordingly Iowa wool producers set about a campaign of 
salesmanship. Members of the state association consigned 





reveal some very definite 
benefits not only to mem 
bers but to the industry as #® 
whole. They are instru 
mental in producing a better grade of wool to present to the 
buyer. In almost every instance educational campaigns are 
put on in methods of preparing wool for market. Producers are 
shown how sisal, tags and burs must be removed from wool 
before grading and taught care in keeping fleeces free from such 
material. Wet, burry fleeces are a loss to the one who sells them, 
A bundle poorly put up is paid for by the grower. A reputation 
for good wool is an asset that can be directly figured in hard 
dollars and cents. Pooling teaches the worth of an honest pack- 
age. 

The most concrete thing which state pools bring are advanced | 
prices. The past year these varied in different states from five 

to twenty-five cents above the price offered by buyers to indi-| 
vidual consignors. Dealers want big lots of uniform grade and 

are willing to pay to get them. Connecticut farmers sold 75,000! 
pounds cooperatively and received twenty-five cents per pound 

above what farmers in the same state received who sold alone. | 
New Jersey and Maryland farmers were offered individually 

fifty cents per pound—they pooled and received seventy cents. / 
In every case pooling has meant substantial increased returns 

to the consignor, a full market value on all grades and fancy 
prices on some. 

Finally, cooperative bargaining on wool is promoting better 
sheep husbandry. Consignors learn the grades of wool in de- 
mand and they go home with a determination to fill that 
demand. To do this means better management and better 
stock. Probably farmers will not note so great an increase in 
prices thru cooperative selling next year; that can hardly be 
expected, but the greatest and most lasting benefit of all, im- 
proved types of wool and better husbandry, will stay and 
will grow with the years. The wool of the future must come 
from the corn belt; better prices and better methods will make 


it an attractive vocation. 
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Bt What the Camel’s 
/\=* - Hump Means to 
. Stockraisers 


T= camel’s hump is his feed storage plant. When feed is abundant 
he eats heavily, and his peculiar organism stores the surplus fat in the 
hump to be drawn upon in his journeys across fodderless and waterless 
wastes. The hump 1s a wonderful and essential means of equalizing and 
adapting the supply of nutriment to the needs of the camel. 


The Cold Storage Plant is the 
Camel’s Hump of Civilized Life 





Cold storage plants guarantee a con- structed means for the daily distribu- 
stant andstablemarket for the producer tion of fresh meats and other food 
; —they also insure and equalize the dail products to every part of the country as 
: supply to meet the consumers’ mon | they are needed. 

This means of distribution is provided by the 
The Arteries of Cold Stor age Armour ee Cars running out on every 
: , ilroad to establish ket iri 

But the feed stores in the camel’s hump Mma 
. would be useless without an un- 

obstructed system of circulation to Unhampered distribution is necessary to insure 

spread the nourishment to every part the producer a year-round market for all livestock. 

of his body as the need demands. Our refrigerator cars cannot be so ae . 

, separated from the system of production an 

So Armour and Company’s great cold distribution without disaster to livestock pro- 

storage plants would be worthless to ducers, to the packing industry and to the 

the public without a constant unob- consuming public. 


From the standpoint of self-interest, Armour and Company's 
efforts are, and always have been, devoted to the enlarging 
and bettering of livestock markets for producers—plus service 
to consumers. Their success in this enterprise has been, and 
~< will continue to be, assured by the free, unhampered opera- 
tion and development of refrigerator cars. 


We shall be glad to send you, without charge, our booklets 
on better livestock. 


ARMOUR “®: COMPANY a 


—, P 
JS Bam ? 
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PUT THIS CONCRETE 
MIXER ON YOUR FARM 


You can save many times the cost of 
@ Sheldon Farm Concrete Mixer on a 
few small job. W is 

can do the work when you please, in 
otherwise idle time It is made espe- 
clally for farm use, and will handle 
large jobs as well as small. With @ 


SHELDON "fre’ CONCRETE MIXER 


you can, at lowest poss!dle cost, build 
your own Concrete Feeding Floors, 
Foundations, Walks, Posts, Tanks or 
Silos. Sheldon Mixers mix 3 cubic 
feet at a batch; have continuous 
chain drive, clutch pulley, easy tiit- 
ing discharge, handy dumping lever 
and sand-proof bearings. No other 
mixer excels its quality of work. No 
other mixer approaches its wonder- 
fully low price. 


Send for FREE Catalog Today 
Boies ly Gear el ret Botee 
; to 
your copy today. A postal bring ea 


SHELDON MFG. CO. 
Box 680 NEHAWKA, NEB. 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
—e? Standing Beem, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
gs, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positivel) greatest 
offer ever made. . 


Edwards “Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


Gost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopaintin; 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fre, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We Sell direct 
from factory to youand 
Save you money. Ask 





LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up apy =: Send vostal for 





Samples & 
‘Roofing Book 


G e Book, showing styles. 
DWARDS MFG. CO.. 


106-156 Pike St, 
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MIDWINTER FARROWING 
Very few farmers plan to have sows 


farrow in midwinter. Nevertheless ac- 
cidents sometimes happen and it will be 
found that some sow is due at this season 
of the year. Quite a good many farmers 
think it hardly worth while to pay any at- 
tention to pigs coming at this time. They 
reason that it is better to let them chill 
to death and thus be quickly rid of these 
unwelcome additions to the porcine family. 
It seems to the writer that this is a wrong 
way to look at the matter. It is not a 
difficult matter to save a litter even 
tho the weather be exceedingly cold. The 
labor and pains thus spent are invariably 
well spent for these midwinter litters may 
be just right to make the high August 
market. 

The first requisite for midwinter pigs is 
a snug dry place for the sow to farrow in. 
There should be no place where the snow 
and cold may blow in. If it is so arranged 
that the south or west sun may shine in 
thru glass it is all the better. An abun- 
dance of warm bedding should be pro- 
vided. Careful tab should be kept on the 
sow so that someone may be present 
when she begins to farrow. if she is alone 
when farrowing the pigs are apt to wander 
away from her and chill to death. 

New born pigs can stand a t deal of 
cold after they have thoroly dried off 
and have been with the sow for two or 
three hours. It is imperative, therefore, 
that someone experienced in handling pi 
be present to assist in caring for the little 
fellows. 

There are several ways of drying the 
pigs. The writer has found it best to put 
them alongside the mother in a little nest 
hollowed out in the bedding. If it is very 
cold some old woolen garment may be laid 
over them as they lie in this nest close to 
the mother. As soon as dry the garment is 
removed and the pigs are encouraged to 
nestle close to the sow. 

Other people prefer to have at hand a 
barrel partially lied with straw in which 
a jug of hot water has been embedded. 
The pigs are kept in the barrel for a short 
time and then given to the sow. The 
disadvantage of this method is that the 
pigs seem to chill quickly when removed 
from the warmth of the barrel and also 
that they are not quite as energetic in 
sucking. Occasionally, too, the jug of 
water may be too hot and the pigs be- 
come blistered. Undoubtedly the body 
warmth of the mother is the best means 
of drying the pigs. 

As soon as the pigs are dry, the damp 
bedding should be replaced by dry 
material. This should not be too deep 
or some of the little fellows are apt to 
creep into it and be crushed when the 





Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 

A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 


Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adama, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 


mother turns over.—E. V. L., Ia. 


MOVABLE HOG HOUSES 

Hog houses on runners are the latest 
thing in farming. We built such a house 
last summer, and found it very convenient. 
It was a simple and cheap affair, but this 
winter we are going to build another one, 
larger and better. 

A movable hog house is handy because 
it can be moved into new pastures when- 
ever desired. Thus the hogs can have a 
clean and dry place to sleep in when the 
weather is wet. They can also be removed 
from old, disease-infested ground, or from 
a sick herd. Last summer two of our hogs 





kina of paint without the use of oi He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
yaint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
Bie for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint It adhres to any 
surface, wend. stone or brick, spread: and looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer 15 
North Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you 
a free trial package, also color card and full infor- 
mation showing you how you can save a good} 
many dollars. Write today | 








got the cholera, and we at once moved 
the house far our ‘nto a pasture, and there 
kept the healthy pigs till all danger of 
contagion was over. Not any of the re- 
moved hogs got the disease. Besides, pigs 
like a change in living quarters. They 
seem to thrive and grow better when they 
are not kept in one place all the time. 








Jan., 1920 





Farm Lumbering 
Pays Big Profits 











You can make clear cash profits with a 
light, portable “American” Saw Mill, 
your tractor or farm engine for power, 
and your spare time. “‘American”’ own- 
ersall over this country are making farm 
lumbering a profitable sideline. With- 
out previous experience, you can saw 
your woodlot trees into valuable lumber 
with an 
Am i 
and saw for your neighbors at good prices 
per thousand. Lumber isin big demand and 
brings higt prices. Ten 16-foot logs 14 inches 
thick make 1000 feet. You can saw 2500 to 
5000 feet a day, according to power. Get the 
dollars out of those trees with the still better 
American” Portable Saw Mill, improved by 
war experience. The distinguished service 
rendered by 2000 “American” mills and wood- 


working machines won a Certificate of Merit 
from the War Department. 


Send for Free Illustrated War 
Book and Catalog 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
1380 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 























enough to be 
der any strain and dur- 
able enough to last you for years. The 
Appleton bas ously strong, rigid 
frame of angle steel; or hardwood, bolt- 
ed, braced and mortised—doesn’t get out 
Lathe stec) shaft. Dust 
proof, non-heating, self-adjusting 
bearings, keep saw true and steady 
even after yearsof wear. 
10 sizes, tilting and sliding table 
types, drag and circular log 
saws. Write for 












Appleton FREE BOOKLET 676 
Mfg. Fargo, St 
Batavia, lll 





DON’T STOP 


to make fast the rope, use 


A Burr Self Locking 
Tackle Block 


for lifting wagon boxes, sick or injured 
animals, automobiles, trucks, butchering, 
stretching wire fences, painting, scaf 
folding. Locks securely in any posi 
tion. Never injures the rope. Nothing 
like it. For twenty years the friend of 
the farmer. Take no other. Ask 
dealers or write. 


The Burr Manufacturing Co. 


1011-51 Power Avenue 
Cleveland - = Ohio 
































Last fall we moved the house to the corn- 
field, and kept the hogs there for about a 
month. We made a temporary enclosure 
for them by putting up a woven wire fence, 
fastening this to the cornstalks. A good 
post was necessary, of course, at each cor- 
ner of the fence. The pigs husked corn 
and went into the house to drink and sleep 
whenever they wished. They grew fast, 
and were in fine shape and health all the 
time. This winter we intend to move the 
house to a straw stack, where we will keep 
some of the pigs. We are going to put up 
a temporary fence around the stack. Pigs 
find great pleasure in digging under fresh 
straw. 


Our movable hog house is not built 
much differently from another house. 
But it stands on runners made from logs, 
rounded off on one end like sleigh runners. 
The bark has been removed from the logs 
to make them slide easier on the ground 
or snow. The framework is like that of 
any other similar building, but it is made 
strong, and is well braced, so that the 
house can stand moving. The house is 

uite long, but not very wide, and it is only 
about four and a half feet high. We have 
two small doors on the roof. These are 
left open to admit light and air during fine 
weather, but are closed when it rains or 
snows. The roof doors are used also when 
throwing in the feed, if the fence adjoins 
the house, as the pigs then get no chance 
to run out. There is a door at each end 
of the building, and a small window on 
each side. The walls are made of cheap 
boards, covered with tar paper to prevent 
leakage. The floor is made of planks. It 
is not necessary to have a floor in a moy- 
able hog house, but if there is a floor, the 
hogs can be moved at the same time that 
the house is moved. 

We use one or two teams, or sometimes 
the tractor, for moving our hog house. 
In this way it can be taken long distances 
with little trouble. The runners, if made 
of hardwood, slide easily on grass or snow. 
—C. O., Minn. 


PROPER AGE TO WEAN COLT 

What is the proper age to wean a colt? 
We have two this season for the first time 
and would like a little advice as to when 
to wean them, etc.—S. A., lowa. 

The colt does better if allowed to suckle 
its mother all summer and if the mare is in 
good vigorous condition she will be able 
to nurse the colt thruout the entire season 
without too much effort especially if not 
given too hard work. Sroindinn a good 
colt is somewhat like producing baby beef 
and the careful horseman sees to it that 
the youngster makes a good growth and 
is kept in thrifty condition from the begin- 
ning. Mother's milk supplemented by 
light grain feeds as soon as the colt 
is old enough to eat, constitutes the best 
possible feed for the young animal. The 
colt should not be permitted to run with 
its mother when Es is working in the 
field or on the road but should be securely 
tied in a comfortable stall where there is 
no danger of his being hurt. It will not 
take long to teach him to be contented 
while his mother is away and much worry 
and trouble on the part of both the colt 
and the mother can be avoided if the little 
fellow is firmly but gently handled in the 
very beginning. When the time to wean 
the colt comes, which will be when he is 
four or five months of age, he should be 
separated entirely from his dam and the 
weaning process gotton over with just 
as quickly as possible. By this time he 
should be eating a good quantity of corn, 
oats and hay and the break from the 
mother’s milk to a solid food ration should 
not give him a serious setback. 
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Here’s a Better Work Harness 


OU get better leather, better workmanship and 

better service in this harness and the price is no 
more than you will be asked to pay for harne. 
not so good. 

During the war we had to produce quality har- 
ness in large quantities for Uncle Sam. We are 
doing that now and are giving you this unbeatable 
harness at a price made possible only by the-manu- 
facture of a standard harness in large quantities. 


es — Fe Om 


Retails at $100 per set 
We enable you to save $15 to $20 because we give 
you the benefit of our experience in making thous- 
ands of sets of harness for the government. 


Built for Hard Service 

The BOYT HARNESS is made to give a lifetime of ser- 
vice. Bronze hardware thru out at points where bronze adds to 
life of the harness. Check reins, throat latch, temple straps, 
hames straps, so designed as to be easily repaired by owner. 
Breeching and back pads solid leather—not stuffed with 
scraps. All laps caught with brass rivet as well as heavily 
stitched. Hames are solid steel-tubing, light and strong. 
Traces extra long. Entire harness oversized. 








ate Ge uae eee ee — | nla naman 
d . dah ‘ mS ¢ d 6 Court Avenue, 
dealers by the BOYT trademark on the 1 Des Moines, lowa 
bronze buckles. If you do not see it Please send me your circular descriptive 
at your dealers, orderit direct or write us | °f THE BOYT HARNESS. My harness dealer 
for interesting descriptive circular. is 
Name frown 

WALTER BOYT CO., (Inc.) 1 | 

216 COURT AVENUE Name - 

DES MOINES, IOWA WORD. cisiningscimnigttenstoctieepeentiinainimamipiendiaat 

(fA State__ 








































Windmiils. 


Use wind for power. Itisfree. 
A Woodmanse insures a constant supply 
of water with minimum trouble and ex- 
pense. You will find it the most profitable 
equipment on your farm—saving labor and fuel. 
Our 50 years experience in building the Wood- 
manse enables us to give you the most advanced and nearest to a 

trouble-proof power plant of this type that science and skill have developed. 


. *. . . . 
Only Windmill With Impregnated Oilless Bearings “- 
Runs 24 hours a day for years without oiling. Starts and stops oubomationny de- 
velops ample power in lightest wind. Bali Bearing Turn Table responds prom pt! yto 
slightest changes in wind; Automatic Governor insures uniform speed; Internal 
Gears are noiseless and three times as strong as ordinary windmill gears; Auto- 
matic Pump Slide maintains perfect connection between mill and pump. 
Woodmanse Windmills are shipped complete, ready to set up— 
no extras to buy. Illustrated catalog free. Write for it. 


WOODMANSE MANUFACTURING CO., Box J, Freeport, Ill. 











Success 








It consists of only two pages but it con- 
tains information concerning livestock | 
feeds which every farmer should have. 


Ask for Extension Bulletin 35 of the state 
college at Ithaca, N. Y. 





or 


or drawing 
Preliminary Exam ination 


‘Write for our free guide book, and a oc 
DENCE of CONCE 


EVI 
opint 


model for sketch and description for our 
n of itspatentable nature Free. 

Hicuest Rererevces Prompt Service 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 784 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Reasonasite Trams 
Our advertisements are of prime importance to prospective purchasers 


Booklet free. Highest refer- 
ences. Best results. rom ptness assured, 
Watson F. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St. , Washington, D.C, 
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EAD 


And Some Hindsights from the Experiences of Farmer Loxg of Indiana 


N this time of industrial turmoil and 
unbalanced returns the farmer is 
keeping his working shirt on but he 

won’t fade this apparel with an undue 
amount of perspiration nor wear it out 
any faster than necessary unless he sees 
some prospect of making the price of a 
new one. At a meeting of agricultural 
workers at Purdue University in October 
Dean Eugene Davenport o the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Illinois 
said that the farmers who hold unincum- 
bered land are apt to think of its products 
in terms of what they will buy rather 
than in terms of money that could be 
used to reduce a mortgage. When the 
income must be paid out immediately for 
high-priced machinery, feed, building 
material, food and clothing he is not 
fooled by the larger money returns. The 
dean predicted that unless there is a bet- 
ter oijatenent in the next year or two 
the production of the raw materials of 
food on farms would be cut down to such 
an extent as to make the shortage 
seriously felt in the cities. 

To people who know something about 
farmers and the conditions of farming 
that predictiow sounds like good sense. The farmer isn’t follow- 
ing his vocation as producer of food for labor and the rest of the 
public for the fun of seeing things grow. He will stick to his job 
and try to devise less costly ways of production but the chances 
are that he cannot do anything revolutionary in that line in a 
His efforts will lower costs of production perhaps 
What has gone before may 





Jud Long 


year or two. 
but the quantity will be reduced. 
not apply exactly 


$53 a ton. I believe that reduction resulted because the farmers 
= feeding hominy. It was a natural result. Farmers can pull 

own the high prices of the things they use by changing their 
methods but they would rather not have it done that way for 
it may mean higher food prices later. If we grow and finish hogs 
largely on forage it means less pork. 

“How we will come out on the feeding operations just starting 
depencs on many factors. We know pretty well what the steers 
and shoats will do with the feed we expect to put into them, but 
we do not know what Congress is going to do about extending 
more loans to Europe and it is not given to us to know what the 
steel workers and the coal miners will decide. Those hungry 
foreigners can’t buy meat or lard without money and our city 
workers will not use much ham and bacon and steak if they are 
on strike very long. There is also talk of turning the railroads 
back to their owners. These owners can’t or won’t run them 
long at a loss the way the Government has been doing. I don’t 
know what is going to happen but something must. Maybe it 
will be decreased wages and a lot of trouble and you don’t have 
to think very far to get an idea oi what might happen to a man 
with one or several carloads of steers and hogs ready for the 
market. We thought over the possibilities a good deal this fall 
and you bet there were a lot of feeders doing the same thing— 
and coming to the same conclusion. Nobody can blame us for 
not putting in high-priced feed. 

“Just the other day we got those thirty-four steers from 
Kansas City. We worked hard and did a lot of hunting and 
finally got them at a total cost here at the farm including 
freight commission and traveling expenses of $11.28 a hun- 
dred. Ordinarily we would say we stood a good show to turna 
satisfactory profit by January. We are hoping for a price 
around $16 then. Maybe we will ge it. 

“Silage is the basis of our steer rations always and we expect 
to go strong on it this year. I don’t know whether we will feed 
any cottonseed meal or not. The feeding tests conducted at 

rdue last winter 
and spring make me 





to the whole of this 
story, which has to 
do with an Indiana 
far.aer and some of 
his methods, but it 
does hook up with 
his ideas on the 
yresent situation. 
This man—Jud 
Long of Miami 
county—is a good 








think it is too high 
now. It is ten dol 
lars higher than 
last winter, thirty- 
eight percent meal 
selling for $72 a ton 
and forty-one per- 
cent for $75. It is 
probable that these 
steers will get little 
more than silage, 








type of the middle 
west pork and beef 
roducer. He has 
yn at his chosen 
business for a long time and now owns two adjoining farms that 
aggregate two hundred and thirty-six acres. One reason he has 
made a success is that he has kept his eyes peeled for all sorts 
of occurrences that affect the farmers’ profits, such as acts of 
Congress, the acting up of labor, bad acting of the weather and 
the lack of action in the hired man. He is still optimistic but 
what he says about his plans and some of the things he has done 
in the past few months argue the truth of Dean Davenport’s 
statements. 

“We farmers,” says Mr .Long,"‘are accustomed to quandaries, 
but lately they have been getting rather too thick. We don’t 
care to be stung any more if we can help it and we can help it 
some. This fall my boy scouted around for some feeder steers 
as usual and finally got a bunch at Kansas City, but we are not 
feeding as many as has been our custom. Conditions over the 
country are too shaky for us to feel like taking the usual risk. 
We came thru last summer better than many of our neighbors, 
but we got out from under just in time. 

“Hog raising has always been a strong point with us but if 
feeds that are needed to make prime pork stay way up we will 
see what can be done with pasture on forage crops and a mini- 
mum of grain. That means less 
— to be sure but we are looking 


Part of the steers on feed this fall, coming three year olds. 


comm and clover 
hay. That will 
mean very little 


outlay in actual cash. With present priceS for feeds the old mar- 
gins of a dollar and a dollar and a half d°n’t bring us out with 
a profit. Last spring we sold steers that cost us $11.35 for $14 
in June. We came out with whole skins and little more. If we 
had sold them three weeks earlier we could have had $16 and 
would have made $1500 or $2000 on the bunch but it is pret 
hard to tell when foreign shipments g pone to be curtail 
The good guessers made some money. ose who were poorer 
guessers than we were found themselves out of pocket. 

“Lately we have been selling our stuff in Chicago and Indian 
apolis and to packer buyers here in the country. Buffalo used 
to be a good market for us for hogs and cattle, but as a cattle 
market it has been “killed” since Canadian stuff has been com- 
ing in free of duty. d 

“Whenever we market cattle we try to sell uniform lots and 

t the best the market has to offer for that kind of stuff. The 
Bunch we just put on feed has already been sorted out according 
to color. The red ones we put on the place up the road for the 
hired man to feed, as it pleases him to have a nice looking bunch 
to handle. My son takes care of the lot on this place that is 
made up mostly of roans and red and whites. These cattle will 
be sold in lots about as they are. 
We believe that a carload of uniform 
color will bring twenty-five cents 





or a profit. We know that if a lot 
of farmers follow that method the 
price of feed will come down. If 
you have been watching the feed 
market you will know that hominy 
feed sold for eighty dollars a ton in 
August this year. I still have a little 
of that feed in the bins now. It 
takes four pounds of it to make a 
pound of pork and that means a cost 
of sixteen cents a pound to produce 
your gain. Where are you at when 





more a hundred than a bunch of 
equal quality of mixed colors.” 

Mr. Long has often received hon- 
orable mention in the reports of the 
county agent for the things he has 
discove about putting up and 
feeding silage. He has had a good 
deal of experience with silage made 
from dry corn. In some ways, he 
says this feed is better than the 
ordinary product. He once got an 
average gain of two pounds a day 








that pork sells for fifteen cents? 
Well the price of hominy feed has 
dropped until now (in October) it is 


Long's handy hog house 


over a seven months’ feeding period 
with this sort [Continued on page 98. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A fresh start in life without the usual accompaniment of risk. That is 
what this means. Not 

merely a farm, not merely 

a farm in Canada—but a 

farm in a proven area of 

Canada—in the “Success 

Belt,” where neighbors are 

successful, where you can 

be successful! 


TheHudson sBay Companylnvites Y ou 


You have read of the Hudson’s Bay Company in history—how, after being incorporated in 1670, its men came 
to explore, to trade with the Indians, to build forts and factories. 

From that day to this,—250 years—frontiers of the wilderness were thrown back tomake way for the man with the 
plow. The development has been wonderful, so wonderful indeed that all the world now knows of the wealth of 


Western Canada. 

You are invited to share in this wealth! That same Hudson's Bay Company—oldest Company in the world— 
invites you. The way has been cleared, the hardships have been overcome, success is a demonstrated fact—the rich 
prairie provinces of Manitobia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, have long since earned the title of Canada’s ‘‘Success Belt’. 


Grain and Stock Highly Profitable | Schools, Churches 


The world already knotrs of the stupendous grain crops of Western Canada that relieved the S H 1 Li f 
food situation when the strain of the war was hardest. Your farm in Canada’s “Success Belt” will ocia 1 e 
pod, Beare of the, country that produced those banner crops. Those records can be r 
exceeded. your opportunity. . 
_., Wheat, Oats, bariey, rye and flax are the chief products of this wonderfully fertile region. Good schools are assured by Canada’s 
wid bay grown in Vast tonnage without efor, supplies rich feed tor beet and dairy cattle. a system. All over the ‘Success Belt 
rol ac y . © re the investment and pro . . 
sibilities withfarm lands bear you. Then you will see why this has been named the “Success Belt.” © 2Te sections of land held for school use: 
Many good public schools are already 
ed 


Low Prices—Time to Pay—Low Taxes—None onImprovements established. More are being established 
Land in the“Success Belt’’is very low in price That Western Canada is hospitable and en- as rapidly as the need for them arises. 


—$10 to $25 per acre. The usual terms are couraging to settlers can be seen in its system 7 . ini i 

one-eighth cash and the balance in easy annual of taxation. A small levy is made on the land; Both Provincial . and Dominion Govern 

installments. Many settlers have paid for $24 none at all on buildings, improvements, ments lend a willing hand, and supply 

farms in much less time than they intended, agg a Fy Ty yy 5 funds. 

out of profits on rich harvests—sometimes even and is being done to make this perpetually the . . 
Belt.” - Churches of practically every denomi- 


from one crop. “Success Belt. 
nation are to be found throughout the 
“Success Belt”, furnishing the centres 


The Oldest Company in the World J hiss cxpmunties sas your wie and 


Explorers who ventured into the wilderness years after Heary Hudson had 


ony ape oy — eee to trade furs for things they needed, The Right Kind of 
Incorporated A. D. 1670 Neighbors 


King Charles II, in the Charter granted to ‘The Governor and Company of P . ‘ 
adventurers of England Trading into Hudson's Bay” (commonly called Hudson’s ae pay 3 |g Bey RB ER 
fe Ssuenny) gave absolute rights of trade and ownership of most of Western 250 years’ coldteneh,te ten hamiaann 60 far Wea 
— l . * ing and conducting stores. Its land holdings embrace 
Opened Way for Civilization more than 3,000,000 acres, not in, one entire gFoUP, 
First trading posts and later stores were estab- but in sizeable acreage scattered over the “Suc- 
lished in peaceful trade—the first sign of civilization = —_ i_' _ typ ie pe Eee 
—brought by the Company to the wilderness. ditions tt wy time nd again "ieali ned, A wel 
H ands to the wrong kind of people. ts inter 
Gave Up Valuable Rights in you as a farmer is not limited to its sales 
In order that Canada might develop and . reement. It isinterested in proper upbuilding 
the Company in 1870, surrendered all of its landsex- of Western Canada, and this invitation is cx- 
cept one-twentieth, which it retained in sections scat- tended essentially to the individual—to real, 
tered over the Fertile Belt—now included in the Prov- honest-to-goodness sincere pebple who come to 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. These make That is the kind of neighbors you 
are the lands now being offered at $10 to $25 per acre. want; such are the people you want your wife and 
children to associate with. In the ‘‘Success Belt 
H you may be sure of such neighbors. 














Land Department, Hudson’s Bay Company 
Desk 1501, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Write To-day—Send the Coupon 


You will want a farm in the “Success Belt” Just as surely as you 

want success. You will want to farm in the midst of men who have 

made good. You will want to buy it from a staunch and reliable com- 

- ; like this one—the oldest Company in the world—and feel abso- 

utely safe in every step you take. Then write to-day—send this 
1 


Please send me without cost or obligation, in- 
formation concerning Canada’s ‘‘Success Belt’ 
with respect to topics checked below 


[_} Grain Growing [_] Mixed Farming (_| Stock Raising 


coupon to the Land Department of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
(_] Manitoba (] Saskatchewan [_] Alberta 


Remember this is not a land operating organization ora real estate 
concern. Write now—without cost or obligation in any way! No 
agents will bother you! 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED A. D. 1670) 


Land Dept. Desk 1501, Winnipeg, Canada 
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HANDY TRAP DOOR FOR HOGS 

Many a farmer has put in a lot of time 
and worry in catching hogs out of a pasture 
or field. I made a handy trap door that 
works splendidly by using a_ board 


30x2x2 inches, and trimming off the ends 
so as to form a@ spindle about one an i one- 
half inches in diameter. 
30x3x1 inches which 


Then I nailed on 


boards had been 
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trimmed off sloping at one enJ. I nailed 
an extra board across six inches from 
the top to strengthen the door. 

I bored holes in the posts one and five- | 
eighths inches to receive the spindles. | 
I put the door on the posts before putting | 
them into the ae Then I nailed a 
board across the posts at the bottom to 
keep the door from opening outside the 
pen. When the door was finished I made 
sure that it swung freely and did not bind. 
It certainly works fine. 

Of course a door of this size may not be | 
large enough for some hogs, but one may 
increase the size of door to fit his needs. 
If necessary, bait pen with corn and you'll 
get the hogs all right.—A. J. C., Kan. 


THE HOG GROWER’S DELIGHT 

“We always plant soybeans thru a 
separate attachment, then we mix pump- 
kin secd wth the corn and at the last 
cultivation of corn, we go thru every third 
or fourth row with a broadcaster and sow | 
rape seed. This is about as near to raising 
two crops on the same land as I know how | 
to do it. And when we get that corn cut 
off for the silo, we have as nearly a bal- 
anced ration for the hogs as it is possible 
to get. We often go thru and snap off the 
ears of corn and when we do this, the hogs 
can eat corn as long as they like. Then 
they have their choice of soybeans, rape 
or pumpkins.” 

This is the way J. M. Ballard, a Grant 
county, Indiana, hog grower answered my 
question as to how he liked soybeans. 
In a little while we visited the cornfield 
and such a mat and jungle of vegetation 
as we saw there it has not been my good 
fortune to ever see before. Mr. Ballard 
contends that this ground is getting better 
instead of poorer as one would naturally 
think it would after growing two crops in 
one year. He hogs down what is left if he 
puts the corn into the silo and if he doesn’t 
the hogs work down all of it and it all 
goes back onto the ground in addition to 
the nitrogen fertilizer deposited by the 
nodules of the soybeans. You could 
scarcely walk between the corn rows for 
pumpkin vines and wandering soybean 
plants. 

“The pumpkins we plant,”’ said Mr. 
Ballard, “‘are a small variety. Even the 
seeds are small and we mix them right 
with the corn in the hopper. They are 
planted pretty thick but we Jo this so 
that it will not be at all necessary to be 
careful about pulling them out when we 
are cultivating the corn. The pumpkins 
and late sown rape transfer the dregs of 
remaining unused plant food in the ground 
into something that w ill make pork. Then 
the next year, it all goes back into fertility. 
In addition, mill feeds fed are added which 
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HERCULES 


FARMING 


FARM ENGINES 


.o can never judge the value of an engine by the price 





you pay for it. It is the uninterrupted service, the freedom from 

trouble and the continuous satisfaction you get that measures 
the value of your investment. 
By eliminating needless parts, by special tongue-and-groove construc- 
tion of the base, extra large and wide re. 
inforced bearing stands and high grade die- 
cast babbitt metal bearings, we have built into 
Hercules Engines the full force of a quarter 
century’s experience, research and skill, te 
insure for you the right power for your farm. 
The Hercules costs less in trouble and 
repairs than many engines of higher price. 
Every part is easily accessible. No trouble 
to make adjustments when necessary. 
Hercules Horse Portable Engines, 5, 
7,9, 12 H. P., in the “hit-and-miss” type fos 
gasoline; or the “throttling-governed” type 
for kerosene. 
Hand Portable Engines — Gasoline, 
1% H. P.; 3 and 5 HJP. in both types. 


Pump and Saw Outfits. 
Write for Catalog 


Send for copy of the Hercules catalog 
and name of nearest Hercules dealer. 
Write today—a post card will do. 


The Hercules Gas Engine 
100 Hercules Ave. Evansville 


















Co. 
. Ind. 

















A real one-man outfit with all the latest WITTE im- 
provements. Arm Swing movement. Saw cuts both ways and 


clears kerf both ways. Adjustable to long or short stroke, 
180 strokes per minute. t 









automatically if log sags or pinches 
saw. Hook-uponsaw when moving 
rig holds saw in safety position, and 
out of the way of brush or limbs. 
Most practical and easily handled. 
Get full description and WITTE 
prices before you decide on any 
sawing outfit. Sent FREE. 


161R Oakland Ave., Zansas City, Mo, 
161R Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


The WITTEisamod- 
ern high-grade outfit 
—no chains or belts. Runs steady, 
saws fast. No stopping engine to 
change cut or moverig. Engine is 
4-cycle, water-cooled. Easy to 
handle, Saw stays idle until you 
push the clutch lever. Clutch works 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 




























reinforce the natural supply of fertility. 

“As a winter forage for the hogs, we like 
a combination of soybeans and Sudan 
grass, and our rate of planting this mixture 
is one bushel of soybeans and one pound 
of Sudan grass seed per acre. And by 
all means inoculate the soybeans. The 
next most important thing to planting 
soybeans is to plant inoculated soy- 
beans. Inoculation not only makes the 
Sudan grass grow taller and ranker but 
it makes the beans more palatable to the 
hogs and when the beans are eaten off, 
the hogs like to root for the nodules. 

“Last spring we went out to plant a 
twenty acre field to this combination but 
we forgot to take the inoculating material 
along. Well, I told the man to go ahead 
with the drilling while I went back after 
the necessary inoculating soil. When I 
returned, he had drilled in about three 
acres which made this three acres un- 
inoculated while the other seventeen were 
moculated. All the season the difference 
was apparent and just before we turned 
the hens in, the inoculated beans 
averaged three or four inches taller and 
much greener while the Sudan grass in 
the inoculated beans was six inches taller 
than that in the other beans. The pigs 
left the three acres first planted until the 
last. They didn’t seem to like them so 
well and as soon as the tops were eaten 
off, they commenced to root for the 
nodules on the roots. The inoculation is 
the most important thing about planting 
soybeans. 

“But don’t plant them too deep—not 
over one and one-half inches at the deep- 
est. If you get a beating rain just after 
they are planted, the beans will have hard 
work to push their way thru the soil. We 
like to have our ground in good shape and 
then plant directly after a rain. 

“The man who grows hogs will find it 
bard to do without soys after he has once 
used them. They decrease the amount 
of tankage necessary, supply a valuable 
leguminous forage or hay, are ideal for 
hogging down with corn and build up the 
nitrogen content of the soil instead of 
continually tearing it down. We expect 
to plant them in every bit of corn we sow 
from this on in addition to growing them 
as winter hay for the hogs.”—I. J. M., 


COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING 

Continued from page 16 
quired to register with local board as may 
be prescribed by regulation within three 
months after attaining the age of 17 years 
to the end that they may be called for 
training as soon as practicable after at- 
taining the age of 18 years, or within such 
deferred period not exceeding two years, 
as they may elect.” (Sec. 28.) 

The penalties for dodging registration, 
training, false statements, refusal to do 
duties assigned, etc.,etc.,are very severe. 

All board members and their chief clerks 
and all appeal agents can administer oaths 
and aula a military court. 
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ACH yearly output of 


Dietz Lanterns is a 

Bumper Crop, made 
necessary by a demand which 
exceeds that of any other make 
of Lanterns in the World. 


One of the great advantages of Dietz 
Lanterns for farm use is safety — 
they are as safe as sunshine. 


The base of a Dietz Lantern is made 
broad and true so that it does not 
easily tip and the combustion system 
has been so perfected that no éxplo- 
sion can occur should the Lantern be 
kicked over in stables or outbuildings, 
If any of your Lanterns are worn out 
or broken ask any dealer to show you 
a Dietz “‘Cold Blast”” Lantern and to 
explain the combustion system, which 
produces an extra big, steady white 
light in all weathers, without blow- 
outs. 


DIETZ LANTERNS 
FOR THE FARM 


HAND LANTERNS 
WAGON AND DRIVING LANTERNS 
WALL LANTERNS 
MOTOR TRUCK LAMPS 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 





FOUNDED 1840 





This is the military program of the 
militarists. It is not for physical develop- 
ment or vocational training. It is pure 
and simple military preparedness, fitting 
every man for army service as has been 
done in Germany for the last forty years. 

The bill has not been acted upon by 
Congress. If the people want such a bill 
passed they should urge its passage. If 
they do not want it they should urge its 
defeat. It is presented here so the people 
may know what the plan is. If you want 
to read the bill, ask your Congressman to 
send you a copy of H. R. 8068. 


The thoughtful farmer greases the plows 
and shovels and all polished parts that are 
not painted. Some prefer to spend an hour 
or two driving thru the sand rather than a 
few minutes putting on grease to prevent 
rust. 
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POOR VENTILATION KILLED THE 
PIGS 


AST winter a feeder in northern Iowa 
called for veterinary assistance be- 
cause he was losing pigs. His whole 

feedlot and the things occurring in it 
spoke eloquently and forcefully of the 
value of ventilation in a farm building 
housing animals. 

He was feeding a car of steers in the 
usual way. A small pen with feed bunks 
was provided and a shed twelve by sixty 
feet, open to the south, was the shelter 
lace. With these steers were about forty 
bogs doing nicely, eating after the steers, 
living in the sunshine of the clear winter 
days and sleeping at night under feed 
bunks and in the deep straw bedding of 
the shelter shed, going to cover only in 
the really damp or snowy times that were 
experienced thru the winter. 

These hogs did well indeed the owner 
felt. They had made better gains than 
is usual for hogs, but one could see good 
quality in them and a piece of alfalfa 
near at hand, said to have been their fall 
pasture, no doubt accounted for the 
wonderful frames and good gains they 
showed once a good corn ration began 
to come their way. In one corner of his 
barnyard stood an 
old barn set on a 
hill slope with 
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found sick. Rapid breathing, no appetite, 
and a disposition to lie in the t was 





=) | common to all. if disturbed much, cough- 
| | ing and a discharge from the nose was 


always observed. Most of those taken 
sick died in a few days. Once in awhile 
one would partially recover but had a 
chronic cough, a shortness of breath and 
a fickle appetite for many days, and of 
course made poor if any gains. 

He had lost nearly twenty hogs in a 
couple of weeks in this basement barn 
and while only the inch boards of the 
door separated these pigs from those run- 
ning loose in the yard with the open shed 
for shelter at night, not one of the latter 
had ever been noticed to miss a chance 
to eat. 

It surely wasn’t cholera, but the owner 
felt it was even a more uncanny thing 
which would kill pigs and sicken most of 
a herd on one side of a door and never 
harm those on the other. The veterinarian 
examined the carcasses of a couple of 
dead ones and showed the farmer that 
the lungs were congested with blood and 
fibrin, and full of fluid, so they couldn’t 
have held any air. Yet the lungs must 
hold air and get good oxygen into them 
or death ensues quickly for any animal. 
It was pointed out that the sick ones 
showed a rapid, jerky breathing, indicat- 
ing the lessened lung area was working 
hard and fast to do its duty, and that 
there was, on pressure, signs of soreness 
or pleurisy in the chest cavity. 

He showed the owner that his own 
affairs offered all the proof he needed that 
it wasn’t a contagious disease in the true 
sense of the word but rather a case of 
mismanagement that had brought on 
all this trouble. The owner was maybe a 
little close to the problem to see it well. 

The moisture and frost on the ceiling 
and the general indications of poor 
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little good he agreed to spend some thought 
on better management and some money 
for lumber, together with some time at 
carpentering putting in ventilators in this 
basement barn, with intakes to get the 
free, fresh air from out-of-doors to these 


gs. 

. Tie lost, of course, those pigs that were 

very sick in the next few days, but all 

those not showing symptoms when the 

ventilation was provided, lived and soon 
to gain as well as any of his others 

which had lived outside with the steers. 

The job of ventilation is to take out 
the wrong kind of air, the impure, and 
to admit and distribute fresh air to all the 
occupants of a building. We must do this 
without producing a noticeable draft. 
This means a large capacity and slow 
motion in the flues rather than rapid 
motion in small caliber flues. To make 
sure your system will do what you wish, 
take in the air from outside near your 
ceiling. It is colder and will fall. Have 
your outlets open near the floor and the 
warm air once — will find its way 
to this opening, and rising out, carry- 
ing foul "anaes of the stable and much 
moisture as well. 

If there is frost on your ceilings on 
winter mornings investigate the ventila- 
tion. Fresh air is free and as valuable tu 
your animal’s life as food or water are. 
Use it and help prevent disease, or at 
least lessened efficiency of your als. 
—K. W. Stouder. 


WINTER CARE OF COLTS 
With the usual demand for well-grown 
colts and the big prices they are bringing 
upon the market, it behooves every farmer 
to give it the best possible attention. 
With too many, it is the custom to merely 
rough the colt thru the winter. A colt 


wintered is half grown and extra at- 
tention should be 


given during the 





cold months to see 
that they have 





a heavy limestone 
foundation. This 
was a typical 
“bank barn;” one 
which had its 
whole north end 
of the first story 
or basement be- 
neath the surface 


of the ground. 
The south wall 
was completely 


above ground but 
the side walls 
were only partly 


sO. This big 
barn opened its 
south door into 
the feedlot, but 


was not used to 
house either steers 
or the hogs fol- 
lowing them. In- 
stead, six or seven 
milk cows were 
sheltered here and 








satisfactory 
rations. An ex- 
periment con- 
ducted at the 
University of Mis- 
souri shows that 
colts have been 
grown from a 
weight of 562 
pounds on Sep- 
tember 15th to 
897 pounds on 
April 21st. They 
did this on @ 
daily ration of 8.4 
»ounds of one- 
nalf shelled corn 
and one-half oats 
and 7.8 pounds of 
if it is possible 
to obtain bran 
at all, it would be 
well worth while 
to feed a small 











turned to a lot at 

the east during 

the day, while in 

the other part was 
a pen holding ccna : 
seventy fall pigs 

which were now 

weighing from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pounds. They were of the same 
good breeding as those in the lot with the 
steers and withsanitary drinking fountains 
and self-feeders of corn and tankage had 
done well when first shut in and for sev- 
eral weeks afterward, but as weather got 
colder and the hogs grew bigger, trouble 
started. 

After one cold spell of weather when 
were shut up a little at night, 
one pig was found in the deep straw bed 
feeding time-in the morning “‘thump- 

or breathing rapidly, and after a 
“off feed,’ and lying about 
Now and then another was 


things 


lew davs of 
he was dead, 


Interior of the bog bouse of N. R. Talbot in Greene county, Obio. 


Notice it is ligbt, sanitary and convenient. 


ventilation were evidences enough. They 
were at times in the deep bed very warm. 
If drafts came in, due to shifting winds, 
at one of the four windows or the door 
and fell upon a warm pig in lowered 
vitality, it congested his fon and gave 
him a case of pneumonia. 

The owner saw it first dimly, but the 
more he watched the pigs in the barn 
and compared them with his others in 
the lot and open shed, which could touch 
noses with heme sick ones thru cracks 
in the door, the more he appreciated that 
the explanation of the trouble would “hold 
water.’ So, instead of spending money 
for some medicines which would do him 








amount to the 
colts. A little oil- 
meal will keep 
their digestive 
systems in 
working order. 
Colts’ stomachs 
are smaller than those of calves and there- 
fore they are unable to handle large 
quantities of silage. They can consume 
silage in small amounts. 

An open shed is not desirable for winter 
shelter for the colts. If they have to use 
feed mainly to combat cold weather and 
other conditions which could be over- 
come by better quarters, they will be 
stunted and handicapped, to say nothing 
of much of the profits being taken up in 
feeding. 


Say “I saw it in Successful Farming” 
when telling of suggestions you have got- 
ten from this paper. 























Made in 
All Styles 


harness. 


strength of every strap. 


The price of the Walsh is less than that 
grade materials, while it is actually worth 
more. By using a Walsh Harness on your 
team you can save repair costs and it will 
actually outwear two sets of the ordinary 
harness. 

I WANT TO SEND YOU MY HAR. 
NESS FREE FOR THIRTY DAYS, 



































See How Buckles 
Cut and Tear 











Test it 
for strength, 

wear and endurance. Compare 
it with your old harness. After you 
have used it for thirty days, if you are 
not more than satisfied with it in every 
way—send it back to me. I’ll pay the freight. 


», Did you ever stop to figure how much it costs each year to repair your harness? 
Ever wonder why it is necessary to buy a new harness every few years? 


Let me tell you. There are more than 700 weak points in every ordinary team 
Note_the strap shown below, or better still, look over your har- 






has no buckles to tear—no rings or dees to wear—no holes to weaken the straps. There is no friction caused 
by rings rubbing against the leather. The Walsh is the strongest harness in the world because it gives the full 
Besides great strength and durability the Walsh has many other new features: 
Hame straps are eliminated by built-in hame fasteners—handy safety neckyoke lock—improved breeching, etc. 


Costs Less Than Other Harness "Ge \\ 


Lasts Twice as Long 


of other harness of the 


Watlve 


Harness 


I want you to use it on your team. lo Buckles ra 
Use it for the hardest kind of work. nies ae Patching Harness 
No Loops Patching, mending and_repairing harness 


No Holes In Straps 
No Billets 


Adjustable to fit any 
size werk horse 





















Read What Farmer Users 
Say About Walsh Harness! 


“I have used the Walsh harness eight months for all around 
farm purposes and can truthfully say I am well pleased with it. 
I am sure you have the best harness on the market, regardless of 
price. Please send me your new catalog and price list, as I think 
I shall purchase another set of harness.” J. M. ANDERSON, 

Dell Rapids, S. D. 





_ “We have had our Walsh Harness over a year now, and sure do 
like it fine. I would never buy a different make. The Walsh I am 
sure will outlast because without buckles or holes there is no wear 


or tear. It is much bettet for heavy work than any other.” 
ALBERT MILLER, Union Grove, Wis. 
“I am well pleased with the Walsh Harness. Believe me that 
if I couldn't buy another one I wouldn't sell this one for $200.00. 


It fits the horses all around. The harness i#’good in every respect.” 
W. F. URBANEK, Coon Valley, Wis. 

























JAMES M. WALSH, President 


WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 


Dept. 506 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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jo Bue tares 30 DAYS FREE 


Most Liberal Harness Offer 
Ever Made 










JAMES M. WALSH, 
President Walsh Harness Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














ness today and you will see that I am right. 
See where the buckles and rings are tearing 
and wearing the leather. See how the leather 
is worn around the dees and rings. See how 
the leather is weakened around the holes in 
the straps. Don’t blame the leather. If 
properly cared for leather will last for 
scores of years. 
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> Don’t Waste 
Any More Money 


















is an expensive proposition. The Walsh Harness 
never needs mending. It saves you the cost 
and inconvenience of constant repairs. 

The Walsh is a handsome harness—made of 
best bark-tanned leather. It fits better—looks 
better and has three or four times the strength 
of the average harness. A proven success in 
actual operation on farms for over 6 years. 

Thousands of farmers in over 40 states are using Walsh 4 




















Harness. Not one of them will ever usc an old fashioned e 
harness again. Our factory is working full capacity day é 
and night to fill orders. ’ 

If you want a Walsh Harness this season, place ¢ 
your order now. The Walsh is sent on 30 days ? - | 
Free Trial. If at the end of 30 days you are | 
not fully convinced that it is the best harness A a 
made, at any price, send it back at my ex- 4 we | 
yense. Write today for free illustrated . “a” 
book containing prices, free trial offer, £ rn rs 
terms, letters from hundreds of users 
and full particulars. é 
Send Coupon ? ty > J 
or Postal 
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DRIVING STOCK ON UNFENCED 
LAND 


We have a homestead of 320 acres and 
are going to prove up this spring. We 
have fenced all the law requires, have 
stock and need all the feed on the land 
that is not fenced. If a neighbor drives 
his stock on our land, can we drive them 
off? The neighbor says we cannot and 
that he can drive them on here and we 
cannot keep him from it as as it is 
not all fenced. Can they herd their hogs 
on our land?—L. D., Idaho. 

You have a valid claim for all damages 
done by trespassing hogs, cattle, etc., 
leliberately driven upon your land. One 
who leaves his land unfenced must bear 
all inconvenience resulting from stock law- 
fully roaming at large, but this does not 
give owners of animals the right to herd 
them on the unfenced land. 


THE FARM’S BUSINESS FRONT 
Continued from page 50 

New England and is now being exhibited 
in a more useful and transformed method 
in our middle western layouts. The rea- 
sons for the predominance of this type of 
layout is obvious. It provides for: 
a. Economy of space. b. Convenience iz 
operation. c. Protection of yards by 
buildings. d. Attractiveness of appear- 
ance. 

Economy of space is a prime factor and 
with this method of planning either a 
large or small square can be enclosed de- 
pending upon the size of the farm. 

Convenience in operation is easily 
shown because in planning it is possible 
to locate the buildings so that they all 
open upon a farm yard, where all chores 
can be performed in a circuitous trip and 
no gates need be opened in going from one 
building to another. By the addition of 
wings on the existing buildings other 
courts can be added to the layout giving 
better protection to the yards and still 
economize on space and building material. 
The attractiveness of this layout as a busi- 
ness front is apparent, as the observer from 
the public highway, receives a view of 
everything within the enclosure, buildings, 
yards and plantings from the vantage 

»int which he holds. No buildings are 
pidden, each is shown to good advantage 
and is placed far enough from the observer 
so that ample space is given for effective 
frontage. 

In planning a farmstead it is not neces- 
sary to be concerned so much with the 
type of framing used in the barn, the ma- 
terial of which the silo is made, the 
variety of apple tree to use or whether 
ari:‘olochia sipho should be used in prefer- 
ence to schizophragma hydrangeoides. The 
real problem is, not so much what as where. 
Location is the prime factor in the suc- 
cessful development of a farmstead, for 
upon the location of the farmstead units 
depends the success with regard to econ- 
omy, convenience, and attractiveness, 
and this location refers to each unit used, 
whether it be silo, barn, fence, drive, shade 
tree, windbreak or flower. What we} 
should concern ourselves about is to make 
the most useful and attractive farmstead; 
at this point we need a feed yard, here we | 
need a barn with doors opening into these | 
lots, in this location we need a feed foor, | 








“and last year that 
was full of stumps and rocks’ 



























































AND that is littered with stumps 
and rocks can be transformed 
quickly into fine acreage for cultiva- 
tion by the use of ~ = 


t 


PLOSIVES 


One charge of Aetna Explosives does the work of many men—quicker, cheaper and 
better. You do not need experience in order to use Aetna Explosives successfully. More 
over, Aetna Explosives are perfectly safe—modern farmers everywhere are using them, 
not only for stump and rock blasting but for ditch digging, post hole digging and tree 
planting. Also for subsoiling, to get bigger crops. 

Our Booklet on the uses of Aetna Explosives on the Farm is Free. Write your name 
and address on the margin of this and state what subjects you are interested in. Ther 
tear page out and mail it to us ay, and we will send you a copy by return mail 








Insist on Aetna, the reliable Explosives, from 
Your dealer. Don’t take a substitute. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Inc. 
165 Broadway, New York 


Nine plants—fourteen branches—110 distributing centers 














Never Hurts Horse 


Horses will not get sore necks if they wear this collar because it 
can be instantly adjusted without sweat pads, to fit any horse, fat or 
thin, perfectly. It distributes the pressure evenly over the sho 

and never causes injury to any one spot. Your horses will never 
rvanished by ill-fitting collars if you get the 


FitZall Adjustable Collar 
Four Perfect Fitting Sizes In Each Collar 


Why buy a collar for each horse when you can use this collar on 
any horse and make it fit better than any other collar? Why not buy 
this collar that you can use all of the time? Why hang collars away 
to rot when the horse is not in use? 

Most dealers are glad to sell the FitZall Collar because they xnew 
it will save your horses, save you time and money, (fewer p- 4 to 
buy, no sweat pads, no medicine for sore shoulders,etc.) Somedon’t 
sell this collar. They think more of their profits than your good, 
Others want to sell a collar for every horse, not merely one for each 
harness. 

FitZall Collars are Guaranteed, money back if you're not pleased, 


Write for full information and prices. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we will. 


JOHN C. NICHOLS CO. 


Makers of the Famous “‘ Master-Brand” Harness, America’s Best 
1801 Eric Street, Sheboygan, Wis. 














here should be an orchard, there a shade | 


tree, here a water tank, and there a wind- 
bre ak. NO 
Each of these locations should be chosen O 
with the ay meray ge and use of each unit M RE If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
in mind so that the combination of all, will Re-education the key. This marvelous method fully | big new FREE book and epecialrate. Largest and most success 
the fective 1 attractive outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth while book | ful school in the world curing all forms of defective speech 
make 1¢ most efiective and attractive —"HOW TO STOPSTAMMERING.” Mailed on receipt | 8¢vanced natural method. Write today. Necth: Westere Schock 
for Stammerers, lnc., 9393 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





layout for the particular farmstead under | of 10 cents. The Hatfield Institate, 109. Dearborn, Chieago, Il. 


discussion. | 


Mention Successful Farming when answering advertisements. 














There are two groups of buildings which 

ihould make up a farmstead layout. 
he house group includes the farm house, 
garage, dairy, ice house, woodshed and 
poultry house. The barn group is repre- 
sented by all of the remaining build- 
ings —barn, elevator, corncrib, hog barn, 
cattle, sheep and dairy barn, cattle sheds 
and machine shed. 

In the arrangement of the different 
units in relation to each other the following 
suggestions should be taken into consider- 
ation: 

1. Entrance drive should strike at some 
good building. 

2. House itself should be placed so that 
one room at least will command the view 
of the entire barnyard. 

3. Barnyard group should be farther 
away from the road than house group. 

4. Barnyard group should be rectang- 
ular in form, with buildings arranged 
around a court with their backs opening 
into the several yards. 

5. Feed buildings, (elevator or corn- 
crib), should be placed between buildings 
needing the feed for animals housed in 
them. 

6. Water tank, machine: shed, horse 
barn and entrance to fields should be close 
together. 

7. Barn should be 150 feet or more from 
the house. 

8. Barn and hog house snould not be too 
far from the house, in order to more easily 
care for young stock in cold weather. 

The extreme necessity for intensive 
farmstead planning in all of our agricul- 
tural sections is entirely obvious; more 
farm buildings are to be required from 
time to time on each of these farm sites. 
Conservation of space must be taken into 
consideration to obtain the most effective 
results from high priced land; convenience 
in operation must be a prime factor in 
farm management when expensive labor 
is at a premium;and attractiveness in ap- 
pearance must be one of the chief motives 
not only to make the farm property more 
salable but to give greater enjoyment to 
the owner and his family, with a distinctive 
pride to them because of their possession. 

An individual farmstead not only stands 
for efficiency in carrying on the business 
operations of the farm but it stands for a 
better correlation of all farming operations 
and, therefore, is essentially the business 
front of the farming profession. 

It arouses a spirit of pride in the owner 
and his family that is contagious in the 
neighborhood, and can only be obtained 
from living in an atmosphere of content- 
ment where the whole hemstend is con- 
ducive to economy of space, convenience 
in operation and attractiveness in appear- 
ance. 

The appearance of the business front 
of the modern farmstead is of prime im- 
portance, but the definite, scientific plan- 
ning of the location of the farmstead units 
which make up this business front, is the 
basis of all progressive and successful 
farming operations which produce net 
returns from year to year. 





“DO IT NOW” 

This is a mighty good slogan for every- 
one to follow: Things put off are seldom 
done at all. Procrastination is a habit that 
is easily formed and the results are dis- 
astrous. We can only avoid this habit 
by constant effort. One good way to form 
the habit of getting things done is to do 
little things promptly. For instance: 
When your subscription to Successful 
Farming expires, renew at once. Order 
blanks have been placed in the magazines 
of those whose subscriptions have expired 
or are expiring. Save us the expense of 
writing letters by filling out these order 
blanks and renewing your subscription 
promptly. Then the job is finished and 


you will be sure to get the big winter and 
spring issues of Successful Farming. The 
February number alone will be worth the 
cost for a whole year. 
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Easy to Put On 
The Outlook 


“Regular** clamps 
over the top of the 
windshield. Anyone 
can put iton in ten 
minutes and a screw- 
driveristhe only tool 
required. Therubber 
roller keeps the ten- 
sion even and the wi- 
pet firmlyheld against 


cars. Some day—if 


the glass. Special 
models for closed cars 
fasten through the 


glass or th ough the 
windshield frame. 


DEALERS— 


FARMING 


WINDSHIELD CLEANER $2.00 


Doh’t wait until “tomorrow” to make your car safe ! 
Go to your dealer TODAY or fill out the coupon NOW and put 
an Outlook on yourcar! Every day you drivein stormy weather 
without an Outlook you take desperate cha 
life and the lives of your passengers—you g 
maim or kil others, destroy property or wreck your own and othes 


most ceriasnly will get inio trouble! 


Outlook, _the Cheapest and Best Insurance! 
No driver is so careful or so Jucky that he won’t have 
an accident sooner or later if he can't see where he's 
vision 1s the only insurance that insures. 

car you can drive safely 365 days a year. 
fog won't bother you. 
your windshield free and your vision clear. 


‘ Is Your Life Worth $2? 
The price of Outlook is $2 (in Canada $3) at your 
garage, accessory, 
) warp pL, To with cash mommy order direct to us. 





Try Outlook 20 Days 


Put an Outlook Windshield Cleaner on 
your car—iry it 20 days! Drive in the 
snow, sleet,rainor mist. Drive anywhere 
anytime in safety—for the Outlook will give 
you clear vision no matter bad she weather! 


Money-Back Then if you feel that 


you can get along 
Offer without it return it 
back. If your dealer 


and get your money 
and mail the attached coupon 
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nces—you risk your own 
am ble on yourluck not to 


you persist in driving without an Outlook—you 


y joing! Clear 
With an Outlook on your 
Snow, sleet, mist, rain or 


No matter how it storms, Outlook will keep 


hardware, automobile or tire dealer. If your 


an 








Your jobber can 
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supply you. A!Ideal- . 
ers are authorized to Clip Outlook Company, 5505 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
give theabovemoney- and For enclosed $2 (in Canada $3) send one Outlock 
backofferand guaran- Mail ~ indshield ‘ feaner for. re -Open car. se sGloeed car on 
Nae ate e unders: ny t 2 eased 
tee of satisfaction. This at and get ny money back ~ a # wih Sica 
Coupon sein tp ea akon ee ee Sccccccccccese ° 

Today 
IN a cia ch ce eens on + crednecbeln 















Almost all live-stock 
to mistakes. 


pay you to avoid. 


Never feed a pregnant 
sow straight corn. Corn 
is a fat producing food, 
lacking in tissue-forming 
4 elements. A sow carrying 
pigs is not laying on fat but building new 
tissue in the form of her unborn pigs. 


Don’t sell aborting cows if they are good 
individuals. If the cow is at all valuable, 
keep her, for after a cow has aborted two 
or three times she usually becomes immune, 


Never remove retained afterbirth by 
orce. This tears the lining membranes of 
the uterus, allowing germs to get into the 
blood, and causing blood poisoning. 

Milk from herds in which abortion is 
present should never be fed to pregnant 
sows. It will cause abortion in tle sow. 
If, however, it has first been heated to the 
boiling point, it can be given to the sow with 
safety. 

Never allow anyone to stay within sight 
of a mare that shows signs of foaling. 
Animal has a natural aversion to anyone be- 
ing present during delivery. Only give the 
mare assistance when she has shown that 
she cannot drop the foal by herself. 


Using Hard-Won Experience of Experts 

There are hundreds of other mistakes made 
every day that eat right into live-stock 
profits. ere are two ways of avoiding 
these mistakes. One is by meking them 
yourself, and learning your lesson through 
actual losses. The other is thru home-study 
course of the National School of Animal 
Breeding, the course that has taught hun- 
dreds how to prevent b and 































You may be making mistakes 
right now and not know of it. Here are just 
a few of the most common ones that it will 


If You Breed Live-Stock 
AVOID THESE 5 MISTAKES 





losses are due directly 


i 
Brings the School bok 
to the Breeder “e 
Course is result of long of study and 


experimenting. Prepared by well-known ex- 
perts, Learn the secrets of successful ani- 
mal-breeding in your own home—in r 
spare time, Our amazing free book “How 
to Breed Live Stock” tells al] about it, and 
reveals startling secrets of breeding as well. 
Send for it TODAY! 


Free Book for this Coupon 
Mail coupon now for this valuable book ‘‘How to 
Breed Live Stock.’’ Full of di inf 
tion on animal breeding! Don’t mis: it! A few of 
the chap’ How to 
















rales! interesting. 
aT 
MAIL IT NOW! 
National School of 
Animal Breeding 
Dept. 201 
Pleasant Hill, Ohlo 


= ee eee 


National School of Animal Breeding 
Dept. 201 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
you: free book “How to Breed Live Stock. 
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le outdoor work with ictures. Pricelist, . 
Rous. SINCLAIR, Dept. 24, Ocean Park, Calif. 








increase their profits, Name —- 
Address. ———- 
Send at once for prospectus. Get and Trade Marks Obtained. Before a 
FREE sted now for Spring. 1 buy but- y Patents plying for patent, write for our new book. 
teritien, insets for collections Sim- Over 31 years experience. D. SWIFT & CO., Pat- 


ent Lawyers, 385 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 
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T was an observing old lady; tho not a very deep thinking 
one, who declared that all thermometers should be done 
away with. “For,” said she, “every time that stuff inside 

of them goes up toward the top it makes the weather so awful 
hot. And when it goes down it gets so terrible cold. Gracious 
knows how many poor people have been sun-struck or died with 
pneumonia on account of them.”’ 

Her’s was a case of twisted thinking, arising as most such cases 
do, from not thinking far enough. It is a trouble that afflicts 
all of us some of the time and some of us all of the time. A man 
who has raised hogs for twenty years showed a bad case of it 
the other day, in a talk I had with him. 

“T’ll raise no more hogs,” he declared. . “I’ve been keeping 
books on ’em this season and I find that my pork is 
going to cost me thirty cents a pound, not 
counting labor. When it costs forty dol- 
lars to raise a hog that’s only worth 
twenty-five dollars it’s time to quit.” 
Now wasn’t that a whole lot like 
the old lady blaming the ther- 
mometer for the weather? Just 
because an undersized, scrub- 
by bunch of pigs, in a little, 
muddy pen, fed corn and 
water with once in awhile a 
bunch of weeds from the 
garden, failed to make a 
profit, the man decided that 
there is no money in the con- 
founded things and quits them 
right there. Just where he should 
begin to use his reasoning power, 
he stops short and blames the wrong 
thing. Yet, I suppose that man would 
think that the way the old lady got cause and 
effect mixed up in her case was funny. It has been 
proved by practically every experiment station in North 
America and on several millions of the farms, that no pig can 
make a hog of himself at a profitable rate of speed on corn 
and water. Pasture to grow the animals on, is almost as im- 
portant to hog profits as the hogs themselves are. And when it 
comes to fattening them, corn and water will do it, but not at 
an economical cost. Corn is a one-sided ration, lacking in pro- 
tein and minerals, which are the book names for the elements 
needed to build muscle and bone. By feeding milk, tankage or 
meat meal with the corn, the animal fattens both more quickly 
and cheaply. As to scrubby stock and muddy, filthy pens, 
vermin, worms, poor shelter from weather, and any other thing 
of the sort, they are each and all just so many leaks in the 
hog business thru which much, if not all, of the profits may be 
lost. 
When a man gets all of the above mentioned sources of cost 
and loss to working against him, he is expecting a miracle if he 
looks for his hogs to make him any money. And that is the 
situation my friend with his thirty-cent pork was in, yet he 
couldn’t see it. There may not be many other farmers who are 
trying to raise hogs in defiance of so many of the rules, principles 
and natural laws of the subject, but there certainly are a sizable 
number who allow some of the things I have mentioned to work 
against their success. 

“A lot of men who feed hogs are the biggest gamblers on 
earth,” once said a good old farmer friend of mine. ‘They sim- 
ply bet their corn crop and their time against the market, the 
cholera, scrub blood, poor feeding methods and lice and worms, 
that they'll come out ahead. A man has to gamble some. 
He’s got to take chances with the market. But there’s no 
earthly sense in him letting forty-’leven other things operate 
against him. And if he does, and loses, he’s got uo call to put 
on a long face and blame the hogs or his luck for what was just 
naturally coming to him.” 

There is a good bit of truth in that agraph and it is the 
verdict of a man who has bred and fed hogs for the better part 
of a lifetime. I don’t think he ever raised any thirty-cent pork 
either, because a man doesn’t commonly rear and educate a 
houseful of children and drive around in a six cylinder, all by 
his own efforts, on a losing proposi- : 
tion. 

“Look at ’s hogs,” he said 
to me one day. “Started with a 
Poland China-Chester White cross 
and ‘cause he got some big thrifty 
vigs at first as he naturally would 
rom a first cross, he kept it up. Five 
or six years he’s been breeding them 
cross-breds together—except for 
once or twice when he mixed ’em 
with something else—’till they’re 
the runtiest looking scrubs a man 
ever wasted good corm on. And 
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START WITH THE HOG’S MOTHER 


Don’t Blame the Pigs for the Sins of Their Owners 


By WM. JOHNSON 


now he’s wondering why his hogs ran out! Legs on ’em like 
goats and noses that I don’t see myself how he got, without 
introducing a billfish into the family.” 

Good breeding is the first principle this successful old hog 
raiser lays down. Then feeding and cleanliness. He knows 
little about balanced rations, or sanitation by that name, but a 
=e lot about what makes a hog grow and what keeps # 
nealthy. 

“You’ve got to have a variety of feeds,” he says, “same ae 
you need yourself. And just ‘cause a hog will lie in the mud # 
no reason for keeping him in filth. Give ’em a mudhole with of 
on it to keep off the lice, but dry quarters for eating and sleeping. 
They need pasture. A hog never does his best without some 

thing green under ae feet every Pee there's 

green stuff growing.” right man once 
said that to raise a healthy, clever child, 
you had to start with its grandfather. 

To raise good hogs you have certain] 
got to start with the mother—: 

the farther back of her you can 
Oe breeding —. well id 

vigorous, prolific sto 
the better. But no matte 
how ~~ or good the stock 
—~ | , the pigs will be few 
and unthrifty if the brood 
sow is not fed what she needs 
for her own body and the 
development of her litter. An 
all corn ration is one of the com- 
monest causes of small litters af 
weak undersized pigs, hairless pigs 
and pigs born dead, as well as of 
sows eating their pigs. Oats and wheat 
middlings in the sow’s ration help some, but 
even then the ration will not contain enough protein 
and mineral matter for best resu]ts. Fine alfalfa hay—if 
ground it is better—or clover hay or tankage is what she needs 
with her corn. Milk is fine too. Give her milk and alfalfa ha 
and corn, and her pigs will weigh a pound each more at bi 
than they will with a poor ration. Likely her litter will be large 
too, and the pigs certainly will be stronger and more apt to carry 
your corn to a profitable market. 

Then get the little fellows to eating as soon as they will, and 

ive them a growthy ration. There is nothing better for 

em than milk, but if you haven’t got it, they should get a little 
meatmeal or t with their corn. When they go on pasture 
grain feeding should by all means be continued. ix the pasture 
is alfalfa or clover or rape, the meatmeal or tankage may be tak- 
en out of the ration, because the pigs will get enough protein 
from the green stuff. But don’t try to grow the pigs on “scen- 
ery” alone. Some men do that, and while it makes cheap stock 
to feed the corn to in the fall, they will never take on the quick 
size that means the most profit. The principle of getting a hog 
to market profitably is a good deal the same as moving a heavy 
load on a sled over a spot where the snow is thin. You have got 
to keep it moving. Not much grain is needed for the pigs on 
pasture to keep them moving at good speed, but that little is 
very =. The pigs may be regarded as so many contain- 
ers in which corn is to be condensed and shipped to market at a 
higher value. To grow them out—to have containers of stretchy 
size—a small daily ration of corn is needed from the time they 
begin to eat. 

One of the first things a man who is raising hogs should do, is 
to get alfalfa on his farm. It is the cheapest “‘hog builder” that 
can be grown or bought. It has been shown that an acre of good 
alfalfa ~~ will make upwards of five hundred — of pork 
and still yield some hay. When it is considered that the pigs do 
their own harvesting this sizes up as a pretty profitable invest- 
ment. For winter feeding, the last cutting should be saved 
because, being finer, it is more readily eaten. If a man has facil- 
ities for grinding the hay one crop may be about as = as 
another, and it is much better ground. Sometimes it is difficult 
to get brood sows to eat enough of the hay far their good. When 
ground it can be mixed with corn, and no trouble will then be 

. "Hog feeding is a subject for 
books rather than a brief article, if 
it is to be handled thoroly. I am 
therefore going to make no attempt 
to’ go into details. The big thing to 
remember is that corn is mainly a 
fat and heat making feed, and so is 
an incomplete and unprofitable 
ration when fed alone. It lacks 
muscle and bone building elements. 
If a man is going to get good resulta 
he must combine it with other feeds 
that supply what is missing. Milk, 
alfalfa, [Continued on page 123. 
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were put 
in tip-to 
condition AN 
KEPT THAT WAY by 


HOG-TONE 


raise hogs myself. <A lot of them—just 
or market—every year. Something like four 
years ago I began to use the formula that is 
now known as Avalon Farms HOG-TONE on my 
feeders. Results were good—about 100% better 
than I expected. Even my veterinary was surprised— 
although he expected a whole lot more than I did. I kept 
on giving this liquid medicine to the hogs and saying nothing, 
until neighbors began to ask me, “What do you 
give your hogs, anyway, Gandy? Are you just 
ucky or are you giving them some stuff that makes 
them take on fat so fast?” 

Of course, that started me giving —in every state where farmers are 
some of the “stuff” to my neigh- noted for their hogs—have been fed 
bors. And before I knew it, I had to HOG-TONE and that it has helped 
open up a laboratcry in Chicago—where their raisers make more money ff 
Icould more easily get expert chemists to every year since I started in this %, 
properly prepare my formula. That was just business. 

three years ago last September. And I tell you I am particularly proud of letters 


frankly, fellow hog raisers, I am mighty proud of 5s comi who 
the fact tnat over 10,000,000 hogs all over this country pene a on ene " 
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Wr FF W77 UY 
| “3 “LF Made my hogs gain 70 pounds in 42 days " Yy 
, a *“T have used Avalon Farms HOG-TONE for six weeks and am well satisfied. My hogs weighed Yy Hy) YL Yj 
ta” *~ © 70 pounds on an average when I began feeding HOG-TONE, and I delivered them April 22nd and Uj v4 i Yj 

Zz they averaged 140 pounds each.” EMMET KNAPP, Westby, Wis. = J y/ YY ; 

Ton Now, either this medicine will make money for you in extra hog weight and top-notch killing : <I . Uy _ 
condition at market time—or if won't. Now, how are you going to find out? You don’t want to = i Vy 


risk anything. I don’t blame you. I don’t want you to risk a cent. Let me do that—forl 




















Anow what HOG-TONE will do for you. << - d f* 
lS eee 
a ed 
Liq"). 
Weaning to Man 
F c we 
(Registered U. S. Patent Office) areas Se Bee 
$1.00 bottle of HOG-TONE for each five hogs you isthe same offer | have made continuously in this 
own — enough to treat them al] for 60daysormore. and every other farm paper, and if HOG-TONE oe Wend Change 
“1 
. . LON FARMS HOG-TONE on my 
Over 50,000 hog raisers have accepted this generous offer | ws \oicssercuts 


Let me send you all the BS ee 
[80G-T0N 
| AVALON FARMS lA Yar \ w.o.canny pin 
al ‘Sa> RS \ President 
s 
| that ALL Your Hogs Will Need for 60 Days— ES REE 
Send me the coupon below and I will send you one’ extra pork, don’t pay me a cent. Remember, this hk 
If, at the end of 60 days, you are not perfectly satis- didn’t make good I would have been compelled to in His Hogs 
f fied that HOG-TONE has given you a fine profitin go out of business long, long ago. atdh to state ether exten ACE 
s change in my hogs . : 
—and profited BIG! WHY DO YOU HESITATE? | “vst eck” 
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as aes ee ’ 5 }-TONE | 
' If you were risking any money —that would be another put on firm, clean flesh at an astonishing rate. Guaranteed nent tell ean — 1 
ae oes = eg = ng a — all wy pin, aes to make them put on more pork with the same feed. had twenty-two fall pigs that were 
that you wi »¢ mighty pleased with the 60-Da rial © : in bad condition when I fed it; the 
HOG-TONE because HOG-TONE 80 splendidly aids digestion 1°@,Faisers and breeders everywhere declare it is the stae get en Gham fest couie, Laven 
d cle . finest medicine for hogs, sows and young pigs (especially i. sateen a geay 

; and cleans owt worms, , runts) that they ever used. Why not try it on your herd? pm Fe =. just the do 
\ It gives hogs tremendous appetites, makes them thrive and You can’t lose. Harry H. Sievers, Stanwood, Ia. 


Let me make this plain! SEND NO MONEY WITH COUPON! !wsst's send youai | Patio thet chs 


hogs — and take your word for results. Now — here’s the coupon. Why not give HOG-TONE atrial at once? TONE. When | sold them they 
weighed 260 pounds — ” 


W. 0. Gandy, President, AVALON FARMS COMPANY, 331 W. Ohio St, Chicago, Ill, |_“="""=" "=" ™ 
== 2 2 = | DON’T WANT YOU TO SEND A CENT WITH THIS COUPON ==" === = 


W. O. Gandy, President Name 
AVALON FARMS CO., 33] West Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 











Please Print Name 
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I have " as hogs. Ship me immediately enough Avalon 
State Number ? 2 lo Ss A, an . = 
Farms Hog-Tone to treat them for 60 days. I am to pay nothing now R. R. No. tate 
except transportation charges. I agree to report results to you at end Bh in uh = 
of 60 days and pay for the Hog-Tone at that time if it has done all that Shipping Point > Saas res 


you claim. If it does not, I will return the labels to you and you agree 
to cancel the charge Name and Address of my Druggist 1 o= _ 
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MAKE BETTER LAMBS 
During the fall months of the year a 
large number of lambs were offered on 
the market that lacked finish. They were 
fed in the cornbelt, many being produced 


entirely on grass and other rough feeds. 
They were range bred stock purchased on 
the markets a iow months previous. Own- 
ers endeavored to conserve feed as much 
as possible but many of them went to 
extremes with the result that their stock 
was not attractive at the market. 

In some instances the lambs returned to 
market poorer in quality than when they 
went out. It is natural for stock to have 
some setback when changing from one 
section of the country to another. In 
many of these cases they failed to recover 
from the setback and proved lacking in 
quality when sold as killers. 

Supplies of this grade proved too large 
for the demand. The poeneneee of 
finished grades was rather small, resulting 
in a price range wider than usual for the 
season of the year. During the fall 
months there is a lot of cheap beef of- 
fered from the range states. This hurts 
the demand for lower priced lamb and 
mutton cuts. The keen demand for the 
better grades was responsible for the rela- 
tively high prices. 

Most of the lambs that classed as plain 
to medium, lacked the finish that is 

roduced by a grain feeding. Corn was 
high priced most of the time while oats 
and other grains were holding well. Then 
the market did notlookany too promising 
and rather than feed the grain the lambs 
were cashed regardless of their quality. It 
was here that the owners made the mis- 
take and had to take relatively low prices 
as the consequence. 

“What is needed to make such lambs 
worth more money to the killers?” was 
asked of one of the packer buyers. ‘Well,”’ 
he answered,’’ the parts of the carcass that 
yield the most expensive cuts are not 
developed and practically the entire car- 
cass would have to be cleared thru a 
lower class trade, which means that the 
killers realize less for the meat.” He went 
on to explain that regardless of the low 
cost at the start, it was impossible to 
realize as much in proportion for the 
lower class offerings as it was for the 
better grades, even tho the latter cost 
several cents more per pound. 

It was explained by the packer repre- 
tative that the leg, loin and plate, 
ind shoulder are the most expensive 
its in the mutton classes. Such cuts are 
ed for roasts, chops and stews. They 
are in most demand and command highest 
prices. These are the parts of the sheep 
or lamb that should be developed to the 
highest degree if the owner is to get a 
maximum price for his offerings. 

On the other hand, the neck has the 
cheapest cuts of all; they can be used 
only for stewing or casserole purposes. 
The plate, heart, kidney, tongue and liver 
are classed as economical cuts but such 
sroducts are about the same in all of- 
— regardless of quality. 

Development of the quarters and fat 
across the loin to produce good heavy 
chops is about the simplest system to 
follow in finishing lambs or sheep for the 
market. When such is followed out they 
are attractive to the packer. 


& 
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Shippers of sheep to a market prob- 
ably have noticed that the buyers go thru 
tine ots and feel the backs and quarters 
of the she« p They are looking to see if 
they are filled out and by this test they 
can nearly tell what sort of a carcass will 
result in the cooler. It is at this time that 
the owner either sees the good of his work 
or the mistake that has been made in 
handling, If they are properly finished 
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A Strong Wire Staple 
f-- and a Felt Washer 


Little things, yet they Pec incomse an 0 sos 
lengthen the life and increase 


the usefulness of collar pads. 4, 


Ll 


New Patented Hook 
Attachment 
A strong wire staple 
reinforced by felt washer 
firmly grips hook to body of 
pad even though cover has 
been weakened by sweat and 
long usage. This lengthens 
life of pad. It is the greatest improvement 


since we invented the hook. Used on all 
our Hook Pads and only on pads made by us. 


Why STUFFED Collar Pads Are Better 


Unstuffed collar pads lack the soft, absorbent, cushion-like fea- 
tures which distinguish Tapatco Pads, filled with our specially 
prepared Composite stuffing. Stuffed pads are the best safeguard 
against shoulders of horse being chafed, galled and bruised. 


Low In Price---Long Lasting 


TapatcoCollarPadsembody work a horse without them. 
every desirable feature in pad These padsare for sale by deal- 


construction and their constant use ers everywhere, See your dealer at 
is real economy. They cost so little once and get a free copy of our new 
and do so much that no one should booklet, “Horses and Their Care” 


We also manufactare a complete line of Riding Saddle Pads. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 
Greenfield, Ohio 

Canadian Branch Chatham, Ontario 

‘Thirty-eight Years in Making Pads.’’ 
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HORSE COLLAR PADS 


TAPATCO 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET /T FROM THE 
FACTORY ‘«’ DIRECT PRICES "WAY DOWN 
We have knocked the bottom out of the 


bri cm High Cost of Fence Building. You 
| i La} —_—~) 
ae 


Si 4s yy eeenze froma 25 to 9 per cent on our 
\ ~~ = ua --Low ced rust resist- 
Cn Sates oe ing fences. Here’sa man that 


SAVED 38 PER CENT 


r. R. A. Dillard, Milton, Okla., writes: 
“| found all the Fence as good or better 
than | expected. A rare bargain. | saved 
$26.65 on my $75.00 order.” 


Why not put this big saving in your own 
pocket through our 
Direct From Factory to Farm 
plan of selling? Kitselmans' low prices and Long- 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building costs 
for more than a half-million farmers. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Save you money on every rod and sell you a better fence. 
Ww rite us today for Free talog and money-saving prices 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept.22%8 Muncie, Indiana 


WANT A SHEEP?—“** American Hampshire 

ad Sheep Association send you 

a dandy booklet with list of breeders. Write Comfort 

A. Tvier. 42 Woodland Ave.. DETROIT. MICH. 
Don't forget to read all the advertisements. 






























DOGS AIRDALES, COLLIES AND OLD 
ENGLISH shepherd dogs Trained 
male dogs, and brood matrons, pupe allages. Flemish 
Giant, New Zealand, Rufus Red Belgian rabbits. Send 


6c for large instructive list of what you w 
WATSON, 








ant 
w.kR BOX 1616, OAKLAND, IOWA 























the price will take care of itself but if they 
are lacking in the important cuts most 
likely a lower price will have to satisfy the 
owner. 

In the sheep business more than any 
other branch of the livestock feedin 
operations it seems finishing of sheep an 
lambs has been neglected. Many owners 
have bought feeding lambs with the idea 
that all that is necessary to do is to turn 
them out onto grass or the cornfield and 
then ship them back to market. With so 
many figuring that way, an abundance of 
low quality stock has resulted during 
the seasons. Men who study the situation 
and manage to put some fat on the stock 
and give them a good finish are the ones 
who stay in the business because they 
get the better prices. 

A man does not want to produce stock 
that carries a maximum of cheap or 
economical cuts when he can with a little 
extra feed bring out the good points of 
the animal and by receiving a higher price 
figure a larger profit on the work.—J.M.C. 


SHEEP COOTIES 


The sheep cootie is not a new parasite 
in the sheep world but it is simply a new 
name applied to an old affliction. Most 
of us would recognize it by the name of 
scab, a disease well-known among sheep 
raisers of the central west. It is char- 
acterized especially by the thickening of 
the skin in spots followed by scratching 
and rubbing on the part of the animal. 

During the past few months, a very 
strenuous campaign has been put on in 
the state of lowa under the direction of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to rid 
the state of this pest. Every day since 
early last spring, government agents have 
been busy dipping sheep at various points 
thruout the state. In twenty days during 
the month of November in one county, 
four thousand sheep were dipped. The 
work has been so effective that the entire 
state is practically free from the disease 
now. 

Scab spreads rapidly when it gains en- 
trance into a flock. In one instance thru 
a community sale, sixteen cases sprung 
up in that locality. Because it does 
spread so rapidly and is so disastrous to 
the welfare oF the flock, verystringent laws 
require that all sheep coming into the 
state must be dipped before they cross 
the border. 

The methods used for eradication dur- 
ing the past few months, have consisted 
of quarantine and dipping. For this pur- 
pose Black-Leaf‘'40’’is used, one pint to 
one hundred twenty gallons of water. Au- 
thorities say that lime sulphur is prac- 
tically as good as Black-Leaf “40” when 
used in the same proportions as is used 
in spraying fruit. If you make up this 
mixture yourself, use eight pounds of lime 
to twenty-four pounds of flowers of sul- 
phur, to this add thirty gallons of water 
and boil for two hours. Allow the sedi- 
ment to settle then drain off the clear 
liquid from the top and make this up to 
one hundred gallons by the addition of 
water. Be very careful not to allow any 
of the sediment to run over into the dip- 
ping vat. Use only the clear liquid. 

Dipping may be accomplished in the 
winter if it has not been possible to finish 
the job before cold weather comes on. 
If done during the winter months wait for 
a warm day and confine the sheep in a 
dry, closed barn. No injury will be liable 
to come to them if they are carefully 
cared for at this time. : 


The professor says that nothing but bet- 
ter breeding will very greatly improve the 
yield of hen fruit. No amount of stim- 
ulants will make the eighty-four egg hen 
lay two hundred eggs. She can’t lay what 
isn’t in her. Tonics do not put eggs in a 
hen any more than tonics can increase the 
litter of pigs in a sow. 
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CONCRETE ON THE FARM | 
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For Winter Concrete Constructio 


TLAS Cement can be used successfully for 
indoor concrete construction during the Win- 
ter months, particularly when there is little other 
work to keep farm help busy. Send the coupon 
below to our nearest office for our books ‘‘Con- 
crete On The Farm”’ and ‘‘Concrete on the Farm 
in Cold Weather’’ which tell what and how to 
build with ATLAS. 


Milk Cooling 
‘Tanks 


OW isthe time to build 
your indoor cooler. 
Then when warm weather 
overtakes you, it will be 
ready to keep milk cool 
and sweet. The protec- 
tion afforded against loss 
will save many times the 
cost of the few bags of 


Woe 


TRADE MARK 4 


4, 
LW yoni.’ 


NtTwr. 94.85 
ates Bag jag ToRy 


ATLAS required. Build L ATL AS 
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now—in spare time. 


“The Standard by which all 
other makes are measured’’ 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


New York Philadelphia Savannah 
Des Moines St. Louis 


Boston 


Chicago Dayton Minneapolis 











The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘Concrete on the Farm” and “‘Concrete on the 
Farm in Cold Weather,’”’ without cost or obligation. 


Sea 
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Dont Send 
a Penny 


These Len-Mort Work and Outdoor Shoes 
are such wonderful value that — will 
giadiy send them to you by mai 

moO money down. You wa 
find them so well- 
made and so stylish 
and such a big mon- 
ey saving bargain 2 
fytcep them. 
owes to" 


bigher prices 










you ¢ 
direct froma ua, 
Why pay % and 
* ss a shoes —- : 


Great .- 
Shoe 2 
Offer 4 


outdoor city 
workers’ 08 
as well as forthe 
modern farmer. 
Bult on stylish lace 
, Blocher last. Special 

tanning process makes the 
; leather proof against the acid in 

milk, manure, soil, gasoline, ete. They 

ootwear three ordinary pairs of shoes. V« ry flexible, 
soft and easy on the feet. Made by a special process 
which leaves all the “‘life’’ in the leather and give sita 
wonderful wear-resisting quality. Double leather soles 
andheels. Dirt and water-proof tongue. Heavy chrome 
leather a Just slip them on and see if they are not 
most comfortable, most wonderful shoes you ever wore, 


= 


Pay $417 for shoes on arrival. If, after careful 
only =<. examination, you don’t find them allyou 
expect, send them back and we will return your money, 


Order by No. yy 
SEND 2°. and address, and be owe to 
state ‘cee ou want. => be the 


of quality, style and value. Keep them only if on 
factory in every way. Be sure to give size and wi 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept 2296 Chicage 


--power 








(THE power of one horse 

whenever and wherever you 

want it—for plowing, harrowing, seeding, culti- 

vating, mowing hay, mowing lawns, hauling loads, 

Ever-ready, de = economical power— 

works all day on 2 gallons of gasolineand 1 quart 
of oil. The original one-borse tractor. 

Also the power of a 4 bh. p. gas engine (S.A.E. 
rating) for belt work—and it trots up to each job 
under its own power. The Beeman solves your 
labor and power problems. Write for 
interesting free booklet. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO, 
868 Sixth Avenue South 








Pu SE ZEDMN GY 
—— FenceNOW 





6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. @ 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
terics, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co.423 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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RAISING CALVES WITHOUT MILK 

Many farmers find themselves confront- 
ed with the problem of trying to raise 
calves without milk, as all the milk is sold 
to the creamery, city dealer or condensary. 
This is quite a problem but it must be done 
if one would keep up the standard of the 
herd. The following plan has been adopt- 
ed by a New York homer who sells his 
milk to a condensary. 

The calf is allowed to remain with the 
dam until the milk is fit for market. 
Condensary contracts usually call for ten 
days but this is longer than is necessary, if 
the cow is in good health and condition. 
The calf is then taken away and placed 
in a pen by itself and taught to drink. 
This is usually not a difficult matter, as the 

calf will take the milk from a pail as soon 
as it becomes hungry. A quart or two of 
— is used at first and a gruel made from 
cooked flour or middlings added gradually. 
Flaxseed gruel is also sometimes used but 
it is rather more expensive than the other 
grains. The ration is gradually increased 
by adding more middlings, ground buck- 
wheat and cornmeal. One quart of milk 
whole or skimmed, in whic h the cooked 
grains are mixed, will do for a calf daily 
until it is a month old. Four quarts of 
liquid is about enough for the young calf 
twice aday. Tea made from stee; — clov- 
er is used to add to the liquid as the calf 
becomes older. A little salt in the feed, 
clean pails for feeding and clean pens mean 
healthy calves.—C. 


TAKING A LONG LOOK AHEAD 
Continued from page 86 

of silage as the basis of the ration. “In the 
fall of 1918,” said Mr. Long, ‘ ‘we filled our 
two silos the latter part of September with 
By the last of Novem- 
ber the cattle had eaten about two-thirds 
of this feed and we refilled with shock corn. 
When the silage that was put in this second 
time had been fed out we refilled again. 
We wanted to keep the best quality stuff 
that was in the bottom to use at the end of 
the feeding period when appetites might 
be jaded. As soon as we started feedin 
this silage made from dry corn we foun 
that the cattle ate about one-third less 
than they “had been using of the ordinary 
stuff. It generally took the n three or four 
weeks to get back to the normal rate of 
consumption. After that period they 
seemed to do all right on the winter-made 
silage. ‘The changing from one kind to the 
other is the bad thing. 

“In puting up this dry silage we have to 
watch care h illy or there will be some 
trouble from drying out and spoiling. To 

et around this we run in water freely dur- 
ing the cutting and for half a day after the 
silo is full. Then for two or three weeks we 
run in water now and then whenever the 
top seems to be getting dry. The loss 
from spoiling has been negligible. One of 
the men from Purdue examined this silage 
last. winter and said it was excellent.” 

A cattle feeder is usually a hog man too. 
Jud Long is really a hog raiser first and 
feeds cattle as a means of getting rid of the 
roughage grown on the farm. He has built 
a hoghouse that is a marvel of convenience 
and cheapness. It is seventy by twenty- 
eight feet with floors and lower walls of 
concrete. All the lumber except the siding 
was bought at a neighbor’s sawmill and, 
with two thousand feet he has left over, 
cost only $100. This house was built from 
the concrete floor to the paper roof by farm 
labor. The younger Mr. Long was chief 
of construction and the hired man was 
carpenter. They bought a cement mixer 
which enabled them to put in the concrete 
work in a hurry once the forms were made. 


The concrete troughs were put in in zero 
| weather and only two or three of them 
have crumbled badly. These are the ones 


| that were not finished immediately, Suc- 
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BUY YOUR FENCING 








Freight Prepaid 


Each year my catalog is 
used thousands of farm 
as their CE BUYING GUIDE. 
= is a QUALITY: F on both PRICE 
For over 35 years I have 
A. saving farmers money on fence and 
gree them best quality. t this Big, New 
page Bargain Book and see how you can 


Save Money on Every Rod 


-s fence you need. wld fd eae 150 
les—more than you cou in 25 st 
Read this from W. S. Ruff — 

“I have 270 rods of your fence and three 
other makeson my farm. Yours is not only 
much cheaper, but much better. It’s the 
best fence we can get.” 


cataLoc FREE 


It costs caly a tal to find out why 
half millicg < ot armers swear by BROW. 
FENCE. They have bought over 125 ma 
rods. They find BROWN FENCE heavier, 
stiffer, stronger, stands up longer and re- 
siete rust better. It is made of genuine, 

Basic, Open Hearth Wire, which is then so 
heavily ny ag it stands the Acid Test 
as none rsdo. Send for this Free Book 
and learn an BROWN FENCE costs less 
and lasts longer. 


Write for It Today 


Remember, I PAY THE FREIGHT and 
send a yous wes fer to test. Pon’ t buy until 













ll these fence oo fects, oe at. quali 
before you you bu the Book an ~4 


ample for vir 

guidance. 14) 
The Brown | Some & Wire Co. 

Dept. 764 Cleveland, Ohio 





The finest and most complete line of Lawn 
Fence in the Country—at Factory Prices! 





























































FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. $< 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. @-> 
RLOCKING FENCE CO? 
MORTON, ILLS. 




















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70- pal book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Care.” It telis how I 
cured myseif after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin WN. Bogue, 1412 Bogne Building, Indianapolis 




















cess with cement work in this sort of 
weather was due to having a big tank of 
water heated by a tank heater. A pint of 
salt was added to each pail of water used. 

On the west side of this hog barn are 
twelve pens each about six feet wide and 
twelve feet long. Each one is provided 
with a draw door that slides up and down 
in slots in the cement wall and is operated 
from the alleyway by a rope running over 
pullies. ‘There is an outside concreted 
lot for each one of the pens and these con- 
nect with large yards. On this side the 
barn is seven feet high which provides 
just enough room for lifting the doors. 
The partitions between the pens all fit in 
slots and can be lifted up and hooked to 
the ceiling when it is desirable to form larg- 
er pens or to turn the entire side of the 
barn into a big feeding floor. 

When the floor of this modern hog barn 
was built many rods of four inch tile were 
put in to help keep it dry and warm. The 
ends of some of these tiles can be seen in 
the photograph of the end of the barn. In 
addition wood mats have been provided 
to make sure that the hogs will not suffer 
from cold floors. Another refinement in 
the equipment that makes for convenience 
is the small door that has been put in each 
one of the wood partitions. This makes 
it possible to move pigs anywhere without 
lifting the heavy partitions. While the 
shifting is going on some of the pigs are 
shut in the outside lots. 

After the pigs have been weaned it is 
usual to divide this side of the barn into 
three sections so that the pigs can be 
grouped according to size. They do better 
tf kept in small groups. The largest shoats 
are kept on the feeding floor on the other 
side m= wr there is a big self-feeder and a 
gate that lets them in with the steers. 

In the four-foot alley in the center of 
the barn is a large dipping tank below the 
level of the floor. Here the pigs are dipped 
occasionally in a coal tar disinfectant. As 
another precaution against lice and disease 
the pens are regularly sprinkled with the 
solution. Gates connect the pens with this 
alley and long hurdles that can be let down 
from the ceiling make it an easy job to 
get the pigs into the vat. With these 
arrangements of rope-operated gates it is 
an easy matter for one man to handle the 
hogs without trouble or excitement. 

On these farms they usually breed about 
twenty sows a year and with the con- 
veniences for handling the raising of 250 
pigs a year does not mean so much work as 
you might think. About one hundred and 
twenty of the pigs are farrowed in the fall 
and they do very well. “With this equip- 
ment,” says Mr. Long, “we feel inclined 
to keep at the pig business on about the 
same scale under present conditions but 
our methods of finishing will probably be 
different. Last winter we tried out several 
different feeds in the self-feeder for shoats 
that were running with the steers. In the 
different compartments we had tankage, 
middlings, hominy and ground corn. 
These pigs would use only tankage and 
hominy from the feeder. They got all the 
corn they wanted apparently in the feed- 
lots and it looks as if the middlings con- 
tained nothing that appealed to them. 

“T have learned some other things about 
feeding hogs in the last year or so and as a 
result am pretty careful about using some 

feeds. Corn germ meal is one of them. | 
fed a lot of it alone last year to a lot of 
hogs and lost quite a number of them. 
Several of my neighbors have reported 
the same results. It constipated the hogs 
and the sows with litters dried up. I 
changed the ration just in time to bring 
back the milk flow and save the pigs. No 
doubt this feed would be all right if mixed 
with other feeds.” 

Before you leave this story of Jud Long 
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CUSHMAN 


A Original 
Light Weight All-Purpose Engines 


I" | 
They weigh only 40 to 60 pounds per horsepower—only about one- 
third as much as ordinary farm engines—yet run even more steadily, 
quietly and economically. 

They da every job that any other engine can do, and many jobs 
other engines cannot do. 

Equipped with Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction 
and Water Circulating Pump without extra charge. 


Write for Book on Light Weight Engines, 








Cushman Light Weight All-Purpose Farm Motors lead 
the world in superiority of design, material, construction and 
equipment—no other line of engines built for farm work com- 






Clutch Pulley 
































Cushman ‘‘Does More” 
Cushman Motor Work Electric Light and 
816 North 21st St, : Power Plant 
Lincoln, Neb. It does more for the 
wet -- DS, rr 





b 
Electric Light Plant and « 
rta 
Plan : 
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CUTS ’'EM DOWN 
AND CUTS ’EM UP 


T= only one-man portable power-saw on the market that will fell the tree and 
cut it into lengths with a simple, quick adjustment of the saw. One man does 
Powerful all-steel motor, long stroke—positive application 
to place of use and operates it. 
light frame, with large wheel truck, 


Wide range of work. Used by the largest logging Concerns, and 


» Ady tn { DAL, \ ) i 
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the work of several hand sawyers. 
of power—one man easily moves it 
All equipment mounted on strong 





Runs all day on a dol- 
lars worth of gasoline. 




















take another look at his photograph. If in 
these times of uncertainty that he talked 


about in the beginning you can keep as | 
cheerful a countenance the chances are 
you will not come out at the little end of | 
the horn. | 





| Easy to buy—easy to transport—easy to operate. 


adapted for cutting wood, and many other uses—power plant m 
be used for operating pumps, feed cutters, mills, etc. Ready for immediate use when received. 
Cuts tree down even with ground. Nothing 


complicated, Write for complete descriptive circular and prices, 
LIBERTY SAW COMPANY, Inc. 31° Jzck*9n,88: 
Osea: Arneson, President, (For many years Minnesota Supt. o. State Timber.) 
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LL the warmth and convenience 
A of a cloth-top arctic—as water- 

tight and easily cleaned as a 
rubber boot —that’s the new U. S. 
Walrus! 


Its an all-rubber oversboe—the sort 
that every farmer has always wanted. 


Snow-tight and water-tight in every 
part, the U. S. Walrus gives complete 
protection for the roughest sort of 
wear. Its soft, fleecy lining will keep 
your feet warm in the coldest weather. 


You can wade through mud and 
slush all day, and then at your door- 
step—swish!—a pail of water ora rinse 
at the pump leaves the U. S. Walrus 
clean and shining. Every trace of 
mud is quickly washed off that smooth 
rubber surface. 


Then snap open the buckles—push 
the U. S. Walrus off with your toe— 
and there you are in your leather shoes, 
as clean and dry as when you started 
out. 


The comfort and convenience of this 
new overshoe are backed up by real 
strength. Designed bya staff of experts 
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—produced by the oldest and largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world— 
the U. S. Walrus is built to last. Itssole 
consists of heavy layers of the finest 


rubber. At every single point where 
the wear is hardest, the U. S. Walrus 
is heavily reinforced. 








“U. S.’’ Rubbers—A wide range of 
models, in light and heavy styles 
to meet every need. Madeinall 
sizes, for men, women and child- 
ren 
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Ask your dealer to-day to show 
you the new U.S. Walrus. Notice the 
lining of thick, soft fleece—the smooth, 
all-rubber surface. After you’ve worn 
a pair for a day or two you'll realize 
why they’re fast becoming so popular 
with farmers everywhere. 


Other “U.S.” models—all built 


for the hardest wear 


Whether you prefer a boot ora bootee 
for the wet season, a “rubber” for 
general use, or a cloth top arctic—you 
can find in U. S. rubber foot-wear ex- 
actly what you need. 


Every one of these models is made 
with the same care in details of con- 
struction as the U.S. Walrus. Tough, 
heavy soles—special reinforcements at 
all points of strain—and always the 
highest quality rubber—these points 
are winning U. S. rubber footwear 
thousands of new friends every year. 


Ask for U. S. Rubber footwear—it 
means solid wear and long service for 
your money. 





























“U. S.”’ Arctics—Made of snow- 
tight cashmerette, warm and com- 
fortable. Reinforced where the 
wear is hardest. In one, two, 
four and six buckles, all weights 
and sizes. 


“U. S.’’ Boots— Reinforced where 
the wear is hardest 


1—The sole—five soles in one, all of the fin- 


est rubber. 


2—Back of the heel—Every step you take 
puts a strain ontheseamin back. At this 
point every U.S. boot is reinforced with 
ten thicknesses. 


3—The toe—Won't break through like the 
toe inso many boots. It has three heavy 
layers, a special toe-cap, and an extra sheet 
of highest quality rubber on the outside. 


4—The “‘bend”’ in front—A boot has no 
lacing in front to “give” as you walk. 
Every mile you cover, the rubber there 
bends and buckles 750 times. Six heavy 
thicknesses give long wear to U. S. boots 
at this point. 


U.S. boots are made in all sizes and styles 
—Short, Storm King, Sporting, and Hip. In 
red, black, an“ white. 





Ask for U.S;-RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
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Pronounced Incurable— 


Save -The-Horse Did The Trick 


«Last May” writes Fred C._Nichols of Jefferson,N.Y., 
“my horse had a bad anki le, 2 large wind puff and it 

had been hurt and turned hard. ‘ane The Horse has 

taken it all off. I was told it was incurable, Have 

= several treatments but Save-The-Horse is the 
st ever.” 


SAVE-The -HORSE 


re Registered) 


was made for the stubborn, so-called Incurable cases of 
Ringbone. Thoropin, SPA VIN—or Disease of Shoulder, 
Knee, Ankice, Hoof of Tendon—whbena all other remedies 
dave faced: and is sold ander signed Guarantee to cure 
of return money Always keep a bottle teady for ang 
emery Send today for FREE 96-page Save-The- 
Horse “Be YOK oa diagnosing and treating all lamcacss— 
fesult of ower 25 years of success; also write for sample 
of Guarantee and expert veterinary advice. All FREE. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with Signed 
Guarantee, of pesend it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. 





Approximately ten thousand 
cases are successfully tre 
every year with 


: . 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessary; easy and simple; 
just a little attention every fifth day, and 
your money refunded If it falls, no 
matter how old the case or how unsatisfac- 
tory ort eatment may have been, First 
write tor a free copy oa 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
which will tell you more about it and just 
aey itis used. You will value the book it- 
for the information it gives upon dis- 
onsen of horses and cattle. 192 pages, 67 
illustrations, bound in leatherette covers. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
328 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I. 
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Ill Send YouThis 
HOG OILER °7.22 223° 


Free Tria | 
hip the Oiler Oi 
rit Furnish the Oil 
I'll Pay the Freight 
(or Half the Express) 
If satisfi 


xe OILER 


can't get y- of order, 
ve 





VE started thousands of breeders on the road to 
I can help you ~ 
. every 
© early d f 
Write for my D an 


@. 8. “BENJAMIN, R.F.D. Portland, Michigan 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliablee remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are aMicted and on account of hav- 
ing been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Brittle Hoofs—I have a mare thirteen years old 
and when shod her feet or hoofs slough or break 
off causing the nails to come out of the hoof. It 
is hard to get a pair of shoes to stay on her feet. 
Could you advise me what to do about it?—W. B., 


La. 

Mix together two parts of oil of tar and one 
yart of oil of balsam of firandapplyat juncture of 
f air and horn of hoof every other night. If this is 
done the hoofs should hold nails in six weeks or so, 
after which apply the mixture twice a week. 

Dysentery—Can you tell me what is wrong with 
two cows? The bowels are very loose and 


my 
bloody. The cows eat and drink well and have no 
fever.—M. B., N. Y. 


Irritants in the feed often cause such scouring 
or it may be due to micro-organisms in feed. At 
once confine the animals to boxstalls, or a shed, 
and there feed good hay, boiled milk and meals. 
Give each of them a dose of castor oil in milk and 
follow three times a day with a tablespoonful of a 
mixture of two parts of prepared chalk and one 
part each of powdered ginger root, catechu and 
subnitrate of bismuth. If that does no good have 
a veterinarian examine the cows as they may 
have John’s Disease which is contagious and in- 
curable. He may also show you how to give triple 
sulpho-carbolate tablets 

Abortion—In our neighborhood there seems to 
be considerable abortion taking place among the 
cattle. At what period does this occur and if its 
presence is suspected in a “> can anything be 
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roth eanveul it?—J. N. E., 

Abortion in a majority > i Siemite is due to 
germs and therefore is an infectious or contagious 
disease. It may cause expulsion of the fetus at any 
stage of gestation and commonly causes barren- 
ness or shy breeding. The Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of your state at Madison, has pub- 
lished a bulletin answering all likely questions 
about the disease and giving information relative 
to treatment. Send for a copy. Meanwhile isolate 
affected cattle and cleanse, disinfect and white- 
wash the stable under direction of a qualified 
veterinarian 

Indigestion—I have a nine year old cow and 
seems to have a strong odor to her breath. 
After separating the milk I have found little 
particles of blood. Kindly let me know what to 
do for her.—C, re Mich. 

If examination h 1s shown that diseased teeth are 
not causing the bad breath, it no doubt is due to 
indigestion and it would be well to mix in the feed 
two or three a daily a heaping tablespoonful 
ywdered wood charcoal and one 


she 


of two parts of 

part of gr oS ‘hone wulphite of soda. Increase 
the dose gradually if found necessary. This also 
may help the milk, provided the blood does not 
come from growths in the teats which are ir- 
ritated by the act of milking. Such growths have to 


be removed by operation. 

Garget—I have a young heifer, first calf, that 
had a very fine udder but she came in with one 
dry teat on left side and a large puffy swelling on 
lower side of udder. What can I do for her?— 
H. V., Mich. 

The condition is incurable and you might as 
well fatten the heifer for sls aughter Such conditions 
of the udder often are caused by young calves suck- 
ing one ither’s teats. This always should be 
prevented, 

Breeding Dogs—I have an eight month old 
dog that was in heat six weeks ago and [| did not 
breed her at that time. That was her ®rst time. Is 
there ything that I can give her te make her 
come in heat again.—O. D., Pa 

There is nothing to be given her. Dogs come in 
heat twice a year, generally about December and 
May or at six month interva If your bitch is 
healthy she will be likely to come in heat again in 
six months from the date of the previous heat 


an 


an 


ls 


period 

Stretches—\ly ewe has been sick for sometime 
She drinks plenty but eats very little, and stands 
stretched out with her front feet and hind feet as 
far apart as possible. She seems droopy and moves 
around very little. I gave her gasoline in milk, 

l ng she might have worms. Can you give me 
4 remedy for this animal S. A., Mo 

The ewe has bowel t ible which causes pain 
indicated by “‘stretches"’ for which a tablespoonful 
of sweet spirits of nitre should be given in warm 
water adding a teaspoonful of essence of ginger and 
repeating the dose as required. It is quite likely 
however that there is an acute form of nodular 
lisease of the intestines notty gutts) present in 
this case and it is incurable. A one pefcent solution 


of bluestone (sulphate of copper) is the best treat- 
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Great Hog Profits 
MiLKoune Dt_ 


ForHOG 
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7 Wn Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 
pigs latter hops.” lay Get a oy pennies 


time. You can do it. 
Prove at our risk that Milkolime is the 
surest farm money maker known. 


Guaranteed Trial Offer We "i" 


barrel, ora barrel. Take 80 days en gallne to A 
bogs end} poultry. If not absolutely satisfied return 
unused part and a at tefund every cent you 
Fr us —no charge for the half you lo 
Milkoline thes base of Pare iaeaioe’ B uttermilk 
An which copentio’ fats and acids are 
condensed f: 


cep fade Will 
inde 1 ircly dn any climate, é 
come near 


Pe tee et Milkoline 
2e a 2 Gallon wi.h 60 aa swill and 
feed with your usual grain feeds. It helps keep hogs 
healthy, theirs tites keen and makes more per 
el of S buying buttermilk of uncertain 
and you will al be sure 
a cost of 2ca on or less 
Users say Milkoline 
makes 


saves them one-third on feed bills beca it 
their bogs and poultry acim al # feed. 
1400% Profit W.2.Srebem Middleton. Mo, 
pas of peek pork from $30 worth of Milkoline in a sixty 
He made en of this lot of —- 

@ could quo 
f is that 
rethe faces endocter yen 
at, o., and R. G. 
just ee good for 
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Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
Reed er ree aad ott Set Seco bockict, 
§ Gals. of Cregmery $1.69 $7.60 
+ a 14 es enscensseess 12.60 
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ee pn 1.00 per gal... 
or 
or 
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THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. xansas "crv, mo 











Sas - -90 per gal... ...0.0....4 
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ment for worms in sheep 


' 


Praty of water at the right temper- 
ature in om weather k vay ts — 

mak hem > col 
— ur bogs faith this winter and save 
youreet work and fi Ts gain 


IDEAL Hos WATERER 


The heavy Torco he 
outer casing we — orces 


Write us for your nearest Ideal Deal- 
er’s name and our book on Ideal Hog 
Waterers and other lot equipment, 

NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPAKY 


120 Ss. E. Sth $t., DES MOINES, iowa 








THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind . 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, no 

hair gone, and horse keptatwork.Economical 
—only a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free 
W. F. YOUNG, 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 






































THE EASIEST WAY 

When you reach the age at which you 
woulk rather walk thru than climb over 
a fence this “slip thru” will be just the 
thing for lots and pastures where only 
horses or cattle are kept. If sheep or hogs 
are putin, the opening can be boarded up. 

The one shown in the illustration is in 
a fence surrounding a horse paddock. A 
man, since he vee | conveniently on end, 
may twist thru easily, but the horizontal 
horse can put only his head between the 
posts when he must stop. 

In constructing this convenience the 
essential thing is to place the stop just a 
little more than the width of a man out 
from the fence. It should be two or three 
feet wider than the opening. The middle 
post must be solidly set as horses and 
cattle find it a convenient place to rub 
and if it gave way a slab-sided animal 
might get out. 


FARMERS OF NATION FEDERATE 
Continued from page 15 
tenor and sentiment of that body. Par- 
ticularly during these times of unrest, 
radicalism and the many other isms is 
great significance attached to the expres- 
sion of any assembly that is so constituted 
as to be able to speak authoritatively for a 
considerable group. The resolutions 
passed at this meeting can be taken as the 
general sentiment of these assembled upon 
the vital topics of the day. They are the 
platform upon which the representatives 
of the farmers to stan 
RESOLUTIONS 

[. We declare our independence of 
affiliation with any commercial, labor or 
industrial organization, but maintain a 
cooperative attitude toward all movements 
promoting the welfare of American institu- 
tions. 

II. We appreciate the work of the press, 
both agricultural and secular, in its pro- 
motion of high ideals and constructive 
thought. 

TL We unqualifiedly assert our loyalty 
to the principles of the freedom of the peo- 
ple under our American institutions, and 
while recognizing the right of any and 
every class of our people to associate them- 
selves for material benefit, we just as 
strongly assert the right of every American 
citizen to the free 





and unhampered 
privilege of disposing of his labor or prod- 
ucts thereof as he may individually desire. 
IV. We desire to point out that a large 
factor in the high cost of living is the cur- 
tailing of production thru shorter hours, 
lessened efficiency of labor, and strikes. 
V. We approve the Federal Land Banks 
and request that the maximum individual 
loan be changed from $10,000 to $25,000. 
VI. We recognize that land ownership 
is stewardship, that ownership does not 
give the right to soil depletion and we 
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Cut The Shoe Bills 
Better Work Shoes at Less Cost. 


Give 





deplore the system of tenantry that en- 





OVERLAND SHOE CO, Dept.E20 Racine,Wisconsin 
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Where Does You 
Money Go ? 


. ‘Let us send you free a copy of Bickmore’s 
SS Farm Account Book, tens of thousands of 
which are in use by farmers throughout the 









10% 


country every year. Know how much you have taken in 


for corn, wheat, oats, hay, cattle, pigsand every other farm product. Know how much you have pai” 
out for seeds, implements, tools, building materials, labor, stock, insurance, taxes and every other 
thing you buy. We will gladly send you this book free with. our compliments, together with a 
trial size box of Bickmore’s Gall Cure, if you send us 10c to over the cost of postage and packing 


This book contains 64 pages for pen or pencil. Designed 


especially for farmers. 


FARM 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Guard Your Profits 


Use this account book and put your farm on a true 
businesslike basis. Know just what you are making and 
where you are making it. Locate the wastes and leaks 
and stop them up. Enlarge your profits without doing 
a stroke of extra work, by keeping your accounts so you 
know just where you stand at all times, 


Helps Figure Income Tax 


Helps figure income tax. This fine book will help you 
figure your income tax by keeping a record of all incomes 
and expenditures, 


BICKMORE’S GALL CURE 







Bickmore’s Gall Cure is the standard remedy for bruises, cute, rope burns or 
hile the horse # 


any wounds on horses or cattle. Cures collar and saddle galls w 
Fine for chapped teats on cows. 
ote the work-horse trade-mark. 
stitute. At your dealer’s or direct 
us. 
0e. to cover 
we will send you Bickmore’s Farm 
Account Book and Trial Size box 
of Bickmore’s Gell Cure. Write 
now before you forget. 


The Bickmore Co. 


Box 221 4 
Old Town, Me. # R.F.D 


works—no lost time. 
other skin diseases, N 


¢ 
¢ 


- A 


en hs = 
GET BICKMORE’S HORSE LINIMENT for your horse--and FOR YOUROWN 
USE always keep handy Bickmore’s X.Y.Z.SkinOintment and Bickmore’s 


Liniment. 


| 
| 














Easy on Feet. 
Ggotection against water-and cold. your ° 

lieve feot trocbles. shogsands fuser farmers 
nm, miners, concrete workers, etc. — - 
are enthusiastic in praise of’ — 


EASY WALKING SHOES 


Aluminum Soiled 

in several styles and sizes. 
perfectly. Materials, 
hip and satisfaction guar- 
potend. Cet your catalog at on __. 
t tells the whole story, Write today. 


where 


OVERLAND 








Ss mange and 
Accept no sub- 


Send the coupon or letter enclosing 
tage and packing, and 


Post Office 
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against crops; 
ords. 


pages 
farm products. 


measure land; corn 
on cob in cribs: 
hay in different 
style stacks, 
etc., etc. 
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Special Features 


The book shows you how to keep 
crop costs by lots; labor charges 
crop rotation rec- 
Contains also a table to 
keep accurate record of your 
breeding dates, etc. Also a Work- 
man's Time Sheet and Wage Table 
—gsaves a world of bother. 
for Inventory; 
of standard weights of all Fa 
Also 
rections as to how to ¢ 
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table of 
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7° Bickmore Co. 
Box 221 
Old Tu wn, Me. 
I enclose 10e for postage and 


. Please send me you 
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Size box cf Bickmore’s Gall Cure: 
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’re all GUARANTEED. Ask your dealer today. 
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Thus writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
hers have done as well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper+ 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
i rock. Can supp! 
ineif wanted. Demand for wells increas 
ng. Write for catalog and easy terms. 


Lisle Mfg. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Bex 356 


Drills through 


less and give you the 


90 Days Trial. 


You have 90 daystotry the OTTAWA and you 
are protected by my liberal ten year gunrenies. 
Cash or Easy Terme— 


make engine pay for itself while you use it. - 


UARANTEE 







ENGINE 
PRICES 






10-YEAR 
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cou! a rapid reduction of soil fertility. 

VIL. We recognize our great obligation 
to the returned soldiers and sailors and 
recommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three of our Board of Directors 
to act with the American Legion in devis- 
ing means of getting returned soldiers rein- 
stated into civil life. 

We extend to our soldiers of land, sea 
and air, men and women, fresh from the 
battlefields and hospitals of Europe, our 
admiration and our love. These young 
men and young women, sons and daugh- 
ters of ours who, one year ago were in the 
camps at home and abroad, serving, suffer- 
ing and dying that civilization might not 
perish from the earth, are worthy of our 
boundless gratitude and praise, and no gift 
of the people is too good for them. We 
believe a constant effort should be kept 
up to help place them again among us, in 
society and business.. We welcome them 
to the farms and we will do what we can to 
help them begin life over as farmers, if 
they choose to do so. 

We commend them for orgamzing the 
“American Legion.” We see in it what we 
have seen in the “Grand Army of the 
Republic” and the United Confederate 
Veterans—citizen-soldiers for law and 
order, and a guarantee that civil and re- 
ligious liberty shall be maintained in this 
land at all costs. 

VIII. This organization recognizes that 
the strength and origin of the American 
Federation of Farm Bureaus has been 
achieved thru cooperation with the State 
and Federal Department of Agriculture, 
upon a sound educational program of local 
work. 

We declare it to be our purpose to con- 
tinue such cooperation in the future and 
that neither business enterprise or legis- 
lative activity should diminish such co- 
operative, educational activities. 

IX. We urge the strenethening of the 
county organization financially and other- 
wise, so that capable men may be em- 
ployed to manage the work of the county 
organization. 

X. When State or Federal Government 
grants corporate rights to any organization 
it is incumbent on that Government to 
protect the public thru such regulating 
legislation aswill best prevent favoritism, 
stimulate .initiative and guarantee ade- 
quate public service. 

XI. We urge that as rapidly as possible 
all corporations doing interstate business 
be placed under Federal Charter and all 
other corporations be incorporated under 
the laws of the state in which their prin- 
cipal business is located. 

XII. We are opposed to Government 
ownership of public utilities. We demand 
the early return of the railroads to private 
control, under such conditions and regula- 
tions as will render adequate service at 
just and equitable rates. We particularly 
demand immediate attention to restoring 
the efficiency of livestock and other perish- 
able transportation, both in car equip- 
ment and train schedules. 

XIII. Recognizing the economic law 
that impels the consolidating of business 
we proclaim that relief from the extortion 
of monopoly in manufacture and com- 
merce is to be found in cooperation. in 
enforced publicity of business records and 
a just graduated income tax rather than 
thru interference with the economic law 
upon which great industries are founded. 

XIV. We recommend such regulations 
of all purveyors of foodstuffs—including 
packers, wholesale grocers, commission 
men and all similar industries in such man- 
ner as will be just and fair to producers 
and consumers as well as to the industries. 

XV. We demand strict economy of pub- 
lic expenditures in all departments of 
government, the cutting out of such cus- 
toms in transaction of public affairs as add 
expense and delay in rendering efficient 
service, and the discontinuing of all de- 
partments or employees which are not 
rendering efficient service. 
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by J. A. BUTLER 


BOUT two ago I witnessed up in 
A New York State = exhibition — 
training opened my eyes, man 
by the name of Mackley took a devil of a 
mean, vicious mare that hadn't been 
for seven months and in a few days had her 
an enough for a school girl to drive. Mackley 
taken the mare off the owner's hands for 
$50 and just ten days after sold her for $175.00. 
A clear profit of $125.00 in ten 
days! 
That started me investigating. 
I learned that Mackley had sim- 
oly used the methods introduced 
« the famous horse trainer, Jesse 
. Beery, I learned, used to 
go about the country giving won- 
— a in cokt-breaking 
a training; but realizing 
that he could accomplish more by 
teaching his methods by mail, had 
given up his exhibition work to 
spread his horse-training secrets 
rekley had 


by mail-instruction. Ma 

i "s Course in his 
spare time and in a few months 
was able to accomplish magical ( we /8 
results with green colts and horses mi) 


with bad habits. 


Other Successes 
Mackley’s work showed me a way to make 
some nice money and I determined to take Prof. 
Beery’s Course in horse-traini but before 
doing so I made further inguhien, Tien are what 
a few of Beery’s students said. I'll let them tell 
of their success in their own words, 

Mr.S. L. Arrant writes: “Just to test Beery’s 
methods, | bought the worst balky, kicking, 
fighting horse! could find. Paid $65.00 for him. 
After handling him only a few-hours according 
to Beery’s system I sold him for $135.00. 

Mr. Dell Nicholson, Portland, Mich., writes: 
I have trained a four year old mare that was 
given up by everybody. Bought her for $35.00, 
and now have her so gentle, my little boy 
handles her. Wouldn't take $200.00 for her. 

Dean L. Smith, Findley, Ohio, writes: By 
following y's instructions have changed a 
worthless, dangerous balker into a horse worth 
$225.00. 

Everett McBlock, Elkhart, IL, writes: Have 
just broken a pony to drive and taught it some 
tricks. Owner ae it for $17.50. Paid 
me $40 to train it, e just sold it to a show 
company for $150.00. 


How I Work 
The big source of my incomeis in buying up 





done some work this man in 
touch with me in a few hours 
I had the horse completely cured 


of the habit— for which job | 


Curing Bad Habit: 


You can see from this that my 
work consists not only in breaking 
colts and “gentling” vicious horses, 
but in curing the various bad 
em qed ae as 
shying, ear automo- 
biles, etc., pulling at hitching 
strap, pawing in the stall, etc. etc., 
Beery's methods of colt breaking 
are particularly amazing. Under 
the old way of handling gree 
colts one usually had to half kill 
the horse as well as himself to 
accomplish anything—and then the colt was 
usually wail or hurt in some way or other. 
But, when you apply Beery’s odaciinn there is 
no hard, long work or injury to the co’ 

No one should have a biting, kicking or balky 
horse when it is so easy to cure these vicious 
habits. No one should attempt to break in a colt 
the old fashioned way when Beery’s methods 
make the task so easy. To every horse owner, 
to every lover of horseflesh, my advice is to get 
acquainted with the Beery principles. You can 
not only make money for yourself, but you can do 
a world of good, particularly at this day when 
war-demands have placed a premium on horses. 


Wonderful Book Free 
I have been requested to state that Prof. Jesse 
Beery will send his remarkable booklet, “How 
to Break and Train Horses” free to those inter- 


ing. I have heard men who considered themselves 


line to Prof. Dept. 201 
Pickens FIL Oto, sod the booklet wil be rat fre by 
return mail. A postcard will do as well as a letter. 





Over all expenses, That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


t iversally admitted to be the most ert: astes 
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rayers 
Grinders, Corn Shellers 
Fanning Mills, and all 
the little jobs at the 
house or the barn. 
Costs less than 3c an 
hour to run, Weighs only = 
62 Ibs, Write today for “<= 
eircularmmailed free. 


ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO.,63 River St., Eigin, tit. 



























Make Mone 
“SBETHIS WAY 


Any man with an engi power 
Pig can grind stock feed, table corn 
meal, rye, buckwheat, Graham and 
whole wheat flour for himself and 
others. N. & M. guaranteed genuine 
>» French Buhr Mill 
turns out the cleanest ground, most digestible food. 
Write for free trial offer and brand new mill book. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
2006 Kentucky Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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et us send this fine Razor for 30 daysfree trial.When 


after using, send $1.85 or return ra or. Order 
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ONES WFG.CO. 128 W.T ake St. De 


Engine UserAgentsWanted 


Men wanted in every county to USE, demonstrate and 
sell ‘BIG REN*’--wonderful new gasoline engine for 


ork. Big demand, F details. 
oC: Benninghefen & Sons, Dept. 2-g Hamiltoa, O 























XVI. Where service is needed and ac- 
tually rendered we favor appropriations 
adequate to meet that service. We do 
commend the extension work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, thru the Land 
Grant Colleges of the several states. 

XVII. We commend especially the 
Bureau of Farm Management Department 
of < ee and we believe the work of 
the Bureau of Markets and Bureau of Crop 
Estimates should be vitalized and ade- 
quately supported to meet the needs of 
agriculture. 

XVIII. We deny statements of some 
congressmen that farmers demand free 

d distribution and condemn the prac- 


tice. 

XIX. With few exceptions in the past 
forty years, the farmers’ sole profit has 
come fon unrestored fertility taken from 
the soil and from long hours of work and 
unpaid labor of women and children. We 
insist that these are legitimate factors in 
cost of food production and must be so 
recognized by the commercial interests 
and general public. ‘ 

XX. We assert the farmer is entitled to 
a@ just profit on a cost of production on all 
products with these items properly ac- 
counted for—with due consideration to 
the hazardous risks he encounters and with 
a wage allowance for his own labor and 
ability commensurate to that received in 
other occupations. 

XXI. We express our appreciation of 
the Act of Congress repealing the so-called 
Daylight ak Law. 

XXTI. Webelieve Armistice Dayshould 
be made a National and Invernanational 
Holiday and request proper National 
and International authorities to so act. 

We suggest that since Thanksgiving is 
not an anniversary of the event commemo- 
rated and the date generally observed so 
near Armistice Day that National and 
State Governments legally fix Thanksgiv- 
— > y coincident with Armistice Day. 

2 XIII. We are unqualifiedly in sym- 
pathy with the Government’s determina- 
tion to suppress radicalism and all other 
anarchistic tendencies. 

We especially deplore the outrage com- 
mitted at Centralia, State of Washington, 
and we trust that our government has 
already taken firm steps to punish the 
perpetrators of the crime and to prevent 
any occurrence of like outrage on our flag 
and our citizens in the future.” 

The farmers of the country will never 
get their full share in the affairs of the 
nation until they get together and stand 
together as effectively as do those engaged 
in other lines. Whether or not the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation will prove to 
be the organization which will bring to- 
gether the farmers of the nation in such a 
way that their combined influence can be 
exercised upon matters which effect the 
well-being of farmers, remains to be de- 
termined. There is good ground for hope 
that it will. Its development thus far has 
been along sound lines and its actions have 
been such as to inspire the confidence of 
farmers, of other farm organizations, of 
legislators, and of other lines of business 
with which it has had dealings. The fate 
of the organization rests in the hands of 
the farmers themselves, While it is true 
that much depends upon the leadershi 
and good leaders are absolutely psn 
it is also true that the leaders are chosen by 
the rank and file and the success of the 
movement is in the hands of the member- 
ship. If it is to realize a full measure of 
success, it must enlist the support of all 
farmers. They must not only be members, 
but they must take an active interest in 
the affairs of the organization. 

The farm bureau movement in its coun- 
ty, state, and national organization is in 
no way antagonistic to any other farmers’ 
organization. Its method of organization 
is such that it can represent the individual 
members and speak with authority for 
agriculture as a whole. It is an organiza- 
tion to which every farmer should belong. 
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<7) One wrench 
for all jobs 


on the farm 


For your automobile, your truck, 
your tractor, your silage cutter, your 
cultivator, for all the odd jobs of every de- 
scription that come up every day the Bill. 
mont is the one and only wrench you need. 


It is a powerful tool, the Billmont. The 
drive shaft and socket holder, resting upon 
perfectly ground bearings, run smooth and without 
friction inside a stationary sleeve, heavily knurled for 
a good grip. The solid T-bar sliding handle offers 
ample leverage and a full swing that will start the most stub- 
born nut, and when once started the Billmont “spins 'em off.” 


Makes Hard Jobs Easy 


And that hook nose—it goes and gets 'em—no nut or bolt too hard to reach, 
tno tight to turn. On Fords: 4th connecting rod nuts, bottom inspection plate 
stuc bolts—all the hard ones yield to the Billmont. On the Overland: Starting 
motor cylinder block, front and body nuts — every hard nut on every <ar, 
truck, tractor or farm implement, acknowledges the Billmont as master, 

Five sockets and an adapter, as well asthe bar handle, go inside. It is s 
time saver, a work saver, a knuckle saver, an invaluable tool on the farm. 


Send for Catalog—Free 


Get a complete description of this wonderful modern wrench. You'll find 
a hundred new uses for it every day. If your herdwa.e store or your auto 
accessory dealer can’t supply you, be sure to write, We’llsee you are supplied, 


Price il wrench, 5 hexagon sockets and 1 oil plug remover complete in box, $1 0.00 


and adapter that takes any standard sockets, 


Edgar C. Guthard Co. 361 E. ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Look for the | " 


RED BALL 


Your feet feel good when you 
Boots bearing the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. 

They feel just as good when 
you've worn the boots a week, or 
a month. For all ‘ Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear is made on 
natural, foot-shaped lasts. 


Look for the Red Ball when 
you buy Rubber Footwear. On 
the heel or arch of every piece 
of “Ball-Band” Rubber Foot- 
wear, also on the knee of every 
“Ball-Band” Boot. It means 
More Days Wear. 


Sixty thousand dealers sell f 
*‘Ball-Band”"—more than ten 
million satisfied wearers testify 
to its high quality. 

“Ball-Band” Light Weight 
Rubbers are shapely, well-fit- 
ting, keep feet dry, save expen- 
sive shoes. 


Our illustrated booklet,““More | 


yt" 


Days Wear,” shows our com- 


plete line of Rubber and Woolen 
Footwear, with full descriptions. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing 
Company 
3°23 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


*“* The House that Pays Miilions for Quality 
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A HALF-TIME FARMER, BUT— 


There is Nothing Halfway About This Hoosier 


F it were only given to us to know the pos- 


sibilities in men and things no doubt 

we would find that a lot of half- 
hearted strugglers who are grind- 
ing away at other jobs might have 
made top-notch farmers or stock 
breeders. Isknow of one man who 
has built a sort of spur track from the 
main line of his career and that makes 
him a good illustration of the possibilities 
that must be in a good many others. 

By becoming half a farmer and breeder 

or a little less and making a full sized success 
of his side line he has proved as well as a man 


can that he had the makings of a real agricul- 
He has a Jersey cow, a wonderful type 


turist. 


of the real producer, that is the result of his ef- 
forts thru many years of constructive breeding on a small 


scale. 


milk in a year and it tests about five percent butterfat. 
grows astounding yields of alfalfa on a sliver of ground that 


once was almost worthless. He has made as 
much as $267 over the feed cost on one hundred 
hens in one year. And he does a number of 
other things on his four-acre paradise, such 
as raising grapes nearly the size of a half 
dollar, just so he won’t have any time in which 
to grow rusty. 

This man’s name is Eisenman—J. C. 
Eisenman.of Decatur, county, Indiana—and 
his regular job is at the planing mill where 
he is a foreman. He works there every day 
except Sunday until five o’clock, and that is 
where I found him. He took me up to his 
desk in the mill where he keeps a little pocket- 
size account book from which he can read you 
the financial history of every cow he has had 
in recent years. And from the pages of another 

art he can tell you how many eggs his Buff 
pat hand hens produced last year or last month 
or maybe day before yesterday if he has had 
time to make the transfer from the daily 
record sheet. 

No doubt this white-haired man would 
be more than half a farmer if he had started 
out on a larger piece of ground. It would 
naturally have dragged him away from his 
regular work. As it is he works with his 
cows and chickens, his grapes and tomatoes 
and alfalfa only in the early morning and 
after the whistle in the evening. But why 

ut his story in these columns for real sixteen- 
ocho se farmers? Well, there is a good 
reason. He may be only half a farmer, but he 
is no halfway farmer. What he has accom- 
plished with a few scraps of time each day 
should be an inspration to some others who 
have been thinking that twenty-four hours a 
day are not enough in which to make a living 
and keep an automobile. And let me assure 
you that the farmers in Decatur county 
cease this mechanic who understands 
chickens and cows. Some of them remember 
that when he was eighteen he spent the first 
money he had saved -for an old white cow. 
With the memory of that foundation critter 














J. C. Eisenman getting a sermon 
little 


out o! 


his 


This cow has made more than ten thousand pounds of 
He 


in mind and looking at the cows he has bred up, in recent years 
a number of these men decided to ask their city neighbor to go 
up into Wisconsin and buy a bunch of cows for them. But he 


puts a low estimate on his 
own ability and refused to 
undertake the commission. 

For thirty years Mr. Eisen- 
man has been raising Jerseys 
and chickens. He started 
out with Barred Rocks, but 
later changed to the Buff 
Leghorns. ‘Feed for three 
Rocks will keep five of the 
Leghorns,” he says, “and 
they are better layers.” 

“I started this vest-pocket 
farm,”’ he continued, “as a 
means of recreation that 
might also bring some finan- 
cial return. It was recreation 
at first and I enjoy it now, 
but I’m past sixty and there 
is some real work in caring F 
for three head of cattle and a 
hundred hens and keeping a 


ac 


ce 






record of everything. But I spend 
time at this kind of work that other 
fellows spend in loafing. 

“T have had a lot of satisfaction 
out of my few acres and my little 
herd and flock. I know that many 
of the ideas I had were all right for 


they have brought results even 
better than I expected. My Buff 
Leghorns have been culled and 


culled and bred up until the flock 
will average about one hundred and 
seventy eggs a year. In the last five 
years, my records show, there has 
never been a day when we received 
no eggs. “I used to be a fancier 


but it didn’t take me long to decide in favor of eggs anc 
neat instead of feathers. Since I gave my attentionto making 
the birds produce I have made a profit from them that has 
helped to make the mare go. I do try to have them come close 
to the requirements of the standard, but to stay on the job 
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in my pens they must be egg producers. Early 
in the game I learned to beware of the ‘fine 
lady’ of the flock who always looked nice and 
sleek and red-combed while the other hens 
were worn and ragged. That pretty bird at 
this season is the loafer. 

“The cows are my biggest money makers 
but then there is not so much money tied 
up in the hens and their houses. These Leg- 
horns are great rustlers, ranging around the 
place and picking up what little waste there 
is on my few acres.” 

These cows that have been brought up, so 
far as space is concerned, under conditions 
similar to those on their native island, deserve 
some second thoughts. Their owner says that 
if he had a half dozen like them they would 
make him as much as the job at the mill. 
When I get thru perhaps you can figure out 
his rate of wages. 

The herd now numbers three, a ten-year-old 
cow, a three-year-old and a yearling heifer. 
They are not eligible to registry, but Mr. 
Eisenman thinks they have nothing but Jersey 
blood in their veins, some of it the very best 
of the breed. The old cow, Gypsy Silverine 
Coomassie, has some noted ancestors, and she 
hasn't gone back on their blood. As an eight- 
year-old she made 10,048.75 pounds of milk 
testing five percent butterfat. She weighs 
more than twelve hundred pounds. Some 
Jersey! In her tenth year the income from the 
sale of her milk was $444.40. The feed, pasture 
and bull service amounted to $137.20. That 
leaves $307.21 to pay for interest, insurance, 
taxes, labor and profit. The sale of a calf for 
$21.75 raised that figure to $328.96. Yes, six 
cows of that kind would keep a family going 
fairly well if the customers kept on calling at 
the barn door for the product. The folks who 
buy the milk now pay twelve cents a quart at 
the barn which is three cents less than they 
would pay for a poorer quality delivered on 
the porch. The two cows are both good milkers 
but they cannot come near supplying the 


present demand. The three-year-old, Dolly Emanon, is not’ as 


good as the old cow but she is no slow poke. 


In one year 


she made a profit over feed cost of $260.11. 





Gypsy would be a good cow no matter what the color of her skin 
or how deep the dish in her face. 
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The best bulls obtainable have 
been used, but since developing the 
old cow it has not been pos 
sible toget a bull in the neigh- 
euhent that will be apt to 
raise the production of her off- 
spring above her own. 

I am going to give you the 
record of what this old cow has 
done in her lifetime, but first a 
story that her owner is always pleased 
to relate: The Purdue people held a 
short course and stock judging 
demonstration in Greensburg one 
very cold winter week. Tue professor 
needed a Jersey cow and someone 
called on the town farmer for old 
Gypsy. He objected at first on ac- 
count of the rough weather, but 
finally consented and bundled her up 
like a baby and brought her in. When 
she was led (Continued on page 114 
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RAISING VIGOROUS CALVES 

We believe that milk is necessary to 
raise good calves as it is their natural food 
and they do make a wonderful growth 
when it is included in their ration. The 
study of a veal calf which has had noth- 
ing but milk is a great testimonial to the 
body developing power of the food. After 
slaughtering such an animal and noting 
the texture of the body the farmer is 
usually willing to admit that milk is too 
good to leave out of the ration of children, 
calves, poultry and in fact all young 
animals that need body development and 
vigor 

It is important to handle calves with | 
gentleness. When teaching them to drink, | 
control the temper and the work is not 
difficult. A hired man who swears and 
kicks at calves because they are slow in 
learning to drink is not a good business 
proposition for a dairyman. An employee 
who thinks a lot of the calves and shows 
an interest in them should be substantially 
rewarded. He is the type of man that 
the dairy farmer needs. 

Rough treatment of calves develops 
cows which are unruly and difficult to 
manage. I know of one heifer that was 
friendly as a calf and the children often 
teased her and had pushing contests with | 
her to see which was strongest. As the} | 
calf grew it became dangerously ugly and 
had to be killed to eliminate the chances of | 
a serious accident to some member of the 
family. When raising bull calves it is 
doubly important to handle them firmly 
but gently and not allow them to find 
out their own strength. 

Small sections of iron stanchions are 
fine for feeding calves. Each calf will soon 
learn to take its propér place at feeding 


time and each will then receive its right 

yrtion of the feed. When calves of dif- 
erent ages are fed together the weaker 
animals are often crowded out and receive 
less than their share. A large calf feeding 
trough is apt to be insanitary because of 
the difficulty of scalding it. Galvanized 

ails can be scalded easily and this a 
pctor i in keeping down disease and raising 

vigorous calves. The pails can be num- 
bered with paint and each calf use the 





game pail at each feeding. When calves 
are raised to replace cows in the dé ury 
herd, much of the future value of the 
herd depends on the quality and vigor of 
the calves. It is better to feed a few and 
do it right than to try and raise twice as 
many on short rations. 

In the winter when the calves are 
housed in pens it pays to give them plenty 
of clean straw bedding. We have seen 
calf pens where the manure accumulated 
until the poor calves were in danger of 
bumping against the ceiling of the shed. 
It seems as if the youngsters do muc h| 
better and have more vigor when they 
are housed in clean pens with a cushion of | 
on which to rest.— 


warm, clean straw 
R. K., Mich. 


A PROFITABLE SILO LOCATION 

A Holstein breeder who believes his 
method solves the silo location problem | 
built his silo several feet from the barn, | 
and roofed over the intervening space, 
making a feed room. On another 
farm the same idea is used with two silos, | 
erected close together but away from the 
barn. The cost of the feed room space 
thus created is cheaper than if cand 
under the barn roof, and the arrangement 
is very convenient as regards labor. The 
feed room makes a handy place to mix 
dry roughage with the silage, cut straw or 
hay being readily pushed into the room | 
from the barn. The storage space for 
grains is not great, but along the room| 
side bins to hold several days supply can 
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all Separator 
[a . 
‘4 Early in 1920 | 
f There’s no happier or 
better way of starting the 
| New Year right than by | 
| making sure of a new DE 
| LAVAL, if you are either 
without a cream separator 
or are using an inferior or | 
half-worn-out machine that | 
| should be replaced. 
For three years now, 
| thousands of those who 
| wanted a DE LAVAL have had to wait weeks for it and 
| many have had to buy a second grade separator. The de- 
| mand has simply exceeded the possible supply, though more 
| DE LAVALS have been made each year than ever before. 
| More and better DE LAVALS will be made this year than 
ever before--as many as available plant additions and 
skilled workmen can produce—but the demand gives every 
indication of being even greater still. 
Order your DE LAVAL now. Make sure of getting it. 
j ~ Let it save half its cost by Spring. 
See the nearest De Laval local agent at once, or write the 
nearest De Laval office below for any information desired. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 














Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream 
| separators. Western orders filled from Western points. 
and see our big money saving proposition 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge,N.Y. 






oS Sent on Trial 
Upward Ameucan, Cream 
Thousands in Use siying splendid sat- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well . 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $19.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 


me capacity machines. ue. , Bow! i isa sanitary marvel and embodies al] our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 


prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 
Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Write today for catalog 





No! She’s 


| Bhe has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
| DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 





A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 


. . 
Contagious Abortion 
Easily administered by hypodermic 
syringe. Kills abortion oo quickly 
without injuring cow. rite for free 






Not a Mooley Wa. GF 


~ booklet with letters from users and 
eas SLY full details of moneyback guarantee. 


~ Aborne Laboratory Section 2 Lancaster, Wis. 


Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a 
back guarantee. Write for circular. 


M. T. Philli Boz 101, Pomeroy, Pa 
When answering advertisements please mention Successful Farming, 




















And as regards delivery of 
the silage itself, extremely heavy material, 


be installed. 


from the “cans” to the cows, the ar- 
rangement grades excellent. 

In determining the location of any silo, 
convenience in handling is the dominant 
consideration. One of the first ingenious 
plans, now practically discarded because in 
practice it does not commend itself, was 
to locate the silo within the barn. It is 
possible thus to get the silage close to the 
cows, and in a’silo thus protected winter 
freezing is reduced to a minimum. But 
these advantages are outweighed by two 
very practical considerations, mcon- 
venience in fillmg and cost. The barn 
space a silo so located takes up, immensely 
adds to its cost. The thrifty farmer usually 
considers this a decisive negative. 

Many farmers have located their silos 
on the south side of the barn, believing 
that such a location, by reducing freezing, 
leads the silage to keep better. But 
authorities on this subject discount this 
theory. As much, they say, can be said 
for the north side, where silage will keep 
better because the sun does not get at it. 
Moreover, a southern location shades the 
barn. 

A standard location, growing out of the 
foregoing conditions, is either the north- 
east or northwest corner, especially when 
two silos are planned for, as ought in a 
majority of cases to be done. One of the 
commonest mistakes in silo location is to 
plan for but one silo in erecting the first, 
with the consequence that the second silo 
must be put in an inconvenient, often 
out-of-the-way place, when necessity or 

d farming dictates its construction. 
When twosilos are built at either of the 
corners mentioned, ample light enters the 
barn. A big advantage is that one silo, 
used for winter feeding, gets the sun for 
half the day, while the summer silo is 
shaded either for the afternoon or fore- 
oon. The side-by-side arrangement also 
makes for convenience in filling, as the 
cutting box can be placed between the two 
and both filled without moving the box. 
The silo doors, when such an arrangement 
is adopted, are not in the wall facmg the 
barn, but several feet around on the silos, 
facing each other. The space between can 
then be used for a feed-chute. 

In determining the location of his silo, 
the farmer can hardly practice too much 
deliberation. The problem is complicated 
from the fact that there is infinite variety 
in barn and ground plans, so that it be- 
comes very much an individual problem. 
But no farmer can afford to assume the 
daily tax in extra labor which an unfor- 
tunately-vlaced silo imposes.—B. D. 


THE FUN IN COW TEST WORK 
A western man has a receipt for taking 
the monotony out of milking. It’s noth- 
ing high-fangled, either, like a phono- 
graph playing the latest jazz. Nor does 
is “big order” call for a mechanical 
milker. This man is an official cow- 
tester, and his receipt is—to cow-test! 
“Milking at the best of times is monot- 
onous,” he says, “but this is very much 
reduced if when milking you know what 
rofit the cow is bringing you, and 
ow that you are not, like some energetic 
dairymen, milking a cow five hundred 
times a year and getting no returns. It is 
& source of much pleasure to be able to 
show your cows to your friends and at 
the same time give each one’s record, 
especially if the records are above three 
hundred pounds butterfat.”—J. B. 





The best argument for sightly farm 
buildings is the home pride they create 
in the owner; they help keep him up to 
date and strengthen his credit. The 
children have a pride in the farm and the 
hired man who works in modern farm 
buildings is more contented. 


Work and save. Money earned and 








held now will buy more later on 
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TIRES 


Perfect new tires,all sizes, non-skid or plain, - 
fabric or cord. Prepaid on approval. Born — 
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HIGH TENSION 


MAGNETO 





Power that is instantaneously ready— Power 
that is absolute in its dependability — Power 
that is enduring in its economy—is assured by 
the use of Bosch High Tension Magneto Igni- 
tion on a properly designed gas engine. 


When Fairbanks-Morse Engineers conducted their exten- 
sive ignition investigation of 1919, they tried all ignition 
systems as compared with the world-famous Bosch 
Magneto. They exposed the Bosch High Tension Magc- 
neto to all kinds of weather—gave it far more severe tests 
than it could ever get under the hardest farm conditions, 
and then they had to agree that their newest and best 
= the famous ‘‘Z,*’|should be Bosch magneto 
Dp . 


The searching strain of farm work necessitates nothin 

less than Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition—it Po 

always efficient and dependable. For any piece of engine- 

driven farm machinery, insist on Bosch High Tension 

pa on America’s Supreme Ignition System — you 
e ° 


BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH' 
AMERICAN BoscH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: . . - « Springfield, Mass. 


Branches: . . . . New York, Chicago; Detroit, San Francisco 
More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 


Any Fairbanks-Morse Dealer will tell 





not how much milk youget, but how much It geste gop ay 


the milk that counts. Jerseys feed for their well-ro 


—not beef and bone. 


Jersey Milkis of the richest quality with a utter fat average of 
6.37%. Jersey milk, Jersey butter and Jersey cheese gel] for more 


on the markets, 
Jerseys are adaptable to any climate. They 


arean asset to their 


owners, for they mature earlier for milking and are still producin- 
long after other cows have gone Gry. Let us tell you more about 


Jerseys. Write for our free literature. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
312-W W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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HANDY BARN SAVES CHORE TIME | 

An investigator who has been making a 
close study of efficient use of time on the 
farm tells me that he find thru stop-watch 
observations that it takes some farmers | 
three times as long to take care of a given | 
number of units of stock as others ved | 
that a convenieft barn is one of the great- 
est factors which make for this saving of | 
time. To illustrate “On some farms, 
where ten horses are kept it takes three | 
times as long to care for them as on ¢ ther | 
farms where ten horses are kept.”’ Be- | 
fore hearing this statement, I had often | 
looked for specific information thinking | 
perhaps it had been developed so as to | 
show that it takes so many minutes to | 
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take care ol each horse, cow, sheep and | 
hog, where the work is arranged for ef- | 
ficient use of time. However, no such | 
information is forthcoming. 
] 





Of all the farm barns I am acquainted | 
with, O. J. Obright’s is the nearest “up | 
to snuff’ and among his neighbors, at 
least, it is an oft repeated statement that 
“Olive gets his chores done and gets out 
to the field the quickest of any man in 
this locality.”” And since Obright himself 
claims that the arrangement of his barn 
is the biggest factor, we can do no better 
than study this barn, planned as it is 
for quick choring. 

“In the first place,” says Mr. Obright, 
a Pulaski county, Indiana farmer, “I 
took quite a long time to study out plans | 
for this barn. I spent time running around | 
looking at other barns, inquiring of their | 
owners as to the good features and how | 
they would change them if they were | 
building again. In this way I profited 
by their mistakes and the time I put in| 
looking over other barns was the most | 
valuable time I spent. Choring is too big | 





an item, a barn costs too much and a man | 
lives too long to allow any other barn ex- 
cept the one that will give the greatest 
results for the time spent. 

“T figured what crops I would raise on 
this two hundred acres and then calculated | 
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that a barn forty bv vweventy-two, hip 
roofed, and with a sno at the south end 
would give me amp'e stable space to 
stable my cows and horses and provide | 
aoe — ize space to put all hay, | 


shred d fodder and straw. 

The fom stands with the long way 
north and south. The horse stalls are 
along the north end of the stable and the | 
horse s face south. The horse stable to | 


sixteen feet wide and the width of the} 
barn long. In front of the horses is the 
driveway. An alley runs from the middle | 
of the driveway to the silo. To the east 
of the alley are the stanchions for the | 
cows while to the west of the alley are the 
boxstalls for the stallion and calves. The 
corn and oats bins are across the driveway 
from the head of the horse stalls 

“T haves the loft arranged in ‘bents’ 
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The Cow that Got a Chance 


This cow is the famous Mrs. O’Grady, the grade Jersey 
exhibited at the National Dairy Show at Columbus, Ohio, 
1918, by the Barnesville Cow Testing Association. 


Mrs. O'Grady was the poorest cow in the association. She was 
headed for the butcher. Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt saw her and said 
she was a good cow. He bought her and brought her to The Dairy 
Farmer Farm at Waterloo. Nete the results. 


Her Record 


1918 1919 
365 Days 14° rounds fat 257 Days J 44339 pounds fat 


2,523 pounds milk 8,805.20 pounds milk 


From the above it is evident that she was a good cow and the 
proof of it is in her production. 


It Pays To Know 


The knowledge that enabled Prof: Hugh G. Van Pelt to-recognize 
this cow and feed her to profitable production is in his two books 


“Van Pelt’s Cow Demonstration” 


tells you the principles which go into the make-up of a good dairy 
cow. How to tell a good cow from a poor one. The five points which 
make a cow. You can get all this information from this book. 


‘“ ~ ° 
How to Feed the Dairy Cow” 
By Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt 
Differences in feeds. What work you can expect of them. 
How to get big values out of big priced feeds. How to cut corners 
in feeding. The principal feeds and their uses. A book that will save 
you hundreds of dollars even on a small herd. 


The D airy Farmer, twice a month for 5 years; 
or “Van Pelt’s Cow Demonstration” Book: “How 


to Feed the Dairy Cow”—By H. G. Van Pelt. 





SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


THE DAIRY FARMER 
Waterloo, Iowa, 
Gentlemen 
: cl eck 
Bm 1 find m« ney order for $2.00 for your special offer of a Five-Year Sub- 


- Bairy Farmer 


and Two Fine Dairy Books 


“HOW TO FEED THE DAIRY COW” THE COW DEMONSTRATION BOOK 
By Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt $y Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt 

















so that I can get any kind of feed I want. 
There are four of these bents, number one 
being next to the silo. Number one, two 
and three are south of the driveway while 
number four is up over the horse stable. 

“In bent number one I put shredded 
corn fodder and in number two, | put 
clover hay. Between these two there 1s a 
ehute down which [ can throw either 
shredded corn rodder or clover hay—just 
the stuff I feed to the cattle which are 
directly underneath. 

“After haymaking and harvesting are 
over and betore I thresh, I put sycamore 
stringers across from beam to beam over 
the driveway. Then sycamore plank are 
laid on top of these. The sycamore stock 
is light and when not in use, they are 
stored on the platform up over one end ot 
the driveway. But when they are in piace 
before threshing, the blower is put right 
up into the barn and the straw is blown 
into bent number four and alse over the 
driveway. A chute between the straw 
and the timothy hay allows both to be 
thrown down a single chute so that the 
horse feed is exactly where it is ws anted. 
No carrying of hay and straw. 

“In the winter, we always feed oai 
straw to the horses and we find that this 
winters them well and cheaply. If you 
put the straw into the mangers, they just 
root it out and a little later when they 
want it, it is out in front of the manger. 
So in front of all the horse mangers, I 
made these two-foot doors. When feed- 
img hay, these are left down but when we 
commence to feed straw they are raised 
every night. With them the feed is kept 
within reach of the horses all the time. 


_ “The hay chutes were a source of 
' trouble until I gave them the cure. They 
were all right in summer but just as soon 
as it became cold weather, they would suck 
the warm air right out of the stables keep- 
ing them cold all the while. But I remedied 
this by making a door which slides 
horizontally. In the morning, I stick my 
pitchfork up and slide the door back from 
under the chute and after feeding, the 
door is slid over the opening again—also 
with the fork. This does the trick and is 
much less bother than wadding hay or 
straw into the chute every time it is used. 
“Tf I was going to build another barn,” 
says Obright, “I would make it much like 
this one except perhaps that I wouldn’t 
have a driveway in it. The driveway 
makes a nice feeding floor and is handy to 
run a load of hay or grain into when rain 
threatens, but the space is pretty ex- 
pensive considered from the st: undpoint of 
yy — limited use to which it 1s put.” 
, Ind. 


DISGRUNTLED 


Oh, life is full of trouble for a little spotted calf, 
I'm hungry and as lonesome as ¢ = be! 
They told me several weeks ago, I couldn’t have 
but half 
O’ my Ma's milk—now that's how they rob mel! 


And when I jumped right thru the fence, and 
drank up -y* had, 
They chased me, and they shut me in this lot 
And said that I was naughty, yes very, very bad! 
Which I am very, very sure I'm not. 


What is Ma Cow's milk made for, if it isn’t made 
for calves? 
Who has better right to it than I? 
And who gave folks permission to divide it up in 
halves? 
That hurts my 


feelings so I nearly cry. 


And so I neter can jump out, they’ve put this 


yoke on me 
A crotched apple limb tied with a wire! 
And gave me corn—and water inaboiler as you see, 
Whose wash-day flavor I do not admire! 
No! I do not lixe this water—and the chickens 
ate my corn 
And they put my mother with the other stock, 
And left me here so hungr s nely and forlorn 
Don't y hink I’ve got good reasons now to 
knock?—Mrs. W. C. Patrick 
When cutting cordwood, choose those 
trees which the woodlot can well do with- 
out. This will improve the character of 
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So Easy to Pat Your Dairy 
On a Good-Health Basis 


To be satisfied with anything less 
than top-notch health in your 
cows is a foolish waste of milk- 
income. Most cow sickness is 
preventable—or curable, With the 
aid of KOW-KURE, the great cow 
medicine, such troubles as Abortion, 
Retained Afterbirth, Barrenness, 
Scouring, Bunches and Milk Fever 
can be eliminated from your herd. 

KOW-KURE acts on the digestive 
and genital organs—where nearly all 
cow diseases originate, and aids na- 
ture in inducing normal, healthy 
action. No dairyman who has used 
KOW-KURE will be without it. Sold 
by nearly all druggists and feed deal- 
ers; 60c and $1.20 packages. Write 
for our big free book, 


“THE HOME COW DOCTOR.” 
It is full of facts every er 
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18,458 
Pounds Milk 


in a year is the record of 
this fine Guernsey. Rec- 
ords are worth trying for; 
but health is an absolute 
essential. Raise the health 
standard of your cows, and 
the milk yield will surprise 


One Year 
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‘THINK of it! Bor only $3 ¢ down you can now 
get any size of the = Soe y Cream 
Separator direct from our ory.on a plan 
whereby it we earnits own: Cost and more Be= 

Yep on can bay the No. of Sonier. i ~~ A 

3 ning, easy let cleaning, loge skimming, dors arable, 

ims 

° We also make 1 four other ces of of Bie 
ap to our big 800 pou pocity machine shown bereoRosis sold 
— ow prices Se on our liberal terms of rab yt - Cs 


Sosiaet “Sete ° pay. oars Bs -w—-% guaranteed 
defects material end workmanship. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You can have | 80 days’ FREE trial and see 
for yourself how easily one of these splen- 
did machines will earn_ita own cost and 
more before you pay. Try it alongside of 
any separator you wish. Keep it if pleased. 
If not you can return it at our expense and 
we will refund your §2 deposit pay the 
freight charges both wa You won't be 
out one You take no risk. Postal brings Free Catalog F Folder 
end d: from-factory offer. Buy and save money. Write teday. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2101 Marshall Blvd., Chicago, lil. 
















































man ought to know, 
and tells just how 
to treat cow dis- 
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the stand and increase the returns. 
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SAVING THE CALVES 

If the death rate of calves and young 
cattle is to be kept down to where it 
should be, stock men should inform them- 
selves regarding the causes of their 
present losses and some of the newer 
facts that have been found out as to the 
cause and the materials perfected for 
controlling these diseases. 

Take white scours, for instance, a dis- 
ease of new born calves which destroys 
nearly all the calves dropped on some 
farms and is such a serious menace to our 
cattle industry in the cornbelt. It is a 
disease of the very young and is largely 
due to the results of increasing numbers 
of cattle per acre on our land. Men of 
the cornbelt, at least with beef and dairy 
herds, are a its unwelcome 
visits all too often. The first signs of 
this disease are usually 
seen during the first few 
days of the calf’s fife 
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before using the stall for calving, bed it 
well with clean bright straw that has not 
been trampled by the soiled feet of other 
animals. 

Next remember to wash with soap and 
water, and later with a one percent solu- 
tion of good dip in water the tail, udder, 
teats, and hind limbs of the dam daily 
for the last few days before dropping the 
calf. When the calf comes it should be 
the aim to receive it on the cleanest sur- 
face possible to provide and at once have 
it vaccinated with anti-white scours 
bacterin which seems almost specific pre- 
vention of this disease during the past 
several years of trial. 

Navel Ill Cause of Heavy Loss 

This disease is often seen of late years 
in our calves and by some is called “Joint 
Ill” because it shows its most prominent 
symptoms as a swelling of some joint, 
usually the hock. It is due to germ life 
that enters the animal’s body at the navel 
hence its other name. These germs seem 
to live m the blood and finally localize in 
a joint where they produce pains, swelling, 
and often extreme lassenens followed by a 
general depression and frequently produce 
death. 

All of the antiseptic precautions sug- 
gested above, if senatlendl will material 
lessen the loss from this trouble as wal, 
but in addition the navel cord should be 
tied off immediately after birth with a 
cord soaked in a strong antiseptic. It is 
a good idea to disinfect the stump by 
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cleanliness in handling the food intended 
for the calf. Clean thoroly by scalding 
the utensils which are at any time to 
hold food. Make provision that insures 
the protection of his food from contamina- 
tion by any stable dust or filth, removing 
all articles from the stall or shed that 
calves can suck at and lastly isolate 
thoroly all sick calves from the healthy 
ones. Do not handle healthy calves or 
their food after working with the sick 
ones until the hands and all other articles 
likely to be contaminated in the hospital 
stall are well washed with antiseptic solu- 
tions. 

For the sore mouths a little potassium 
permanganate solution in water used as 
a wash every few hours is good with 
salol in half doses internally three 
times daily if diarrhea is present, con- 
stitutes a good treament.—K. W. Stouder. 


“THE JUMP IN HERD G” 

~¥ ea = cow-tester in ——— 
work, submitting a production 
figures for the eight herds which had made 
the test increases in production, in- 
oad he herds by letters, A.to H. In 
every listed herd there was a good " 
for herd averages are not increased - 
out specific effort, but the facts in some 
cases were more interesting than in others. 
The leading herd, G, had increased its 
average from 297 pounds of butterfat per 
cow to 445 pounds. 

“Let me make a few remarks,” offered 
the cow-tester, “in re- 
gard to the extra ordi- 
nary jumpin the average 








and are noted first by 
the listless attitude the 





calf assumes, preferring 
to lie down most of the 
time at first and taking 
no interest in the teat. 
He may show some signs 
of pain and cramps in 
the abdomen. He shows 
a hot. dry muzzle in- 
dicating fever. Soon a 
whitish, foamy bowel 
discharge is seen. Its 
smel] is repulsive and 
characteristic. The tail 
and hind parts of the 
body are usually ex- 
tensively soiled with this 











for the herd G. 
“During 1917 thisherd 
contained seventeen 
cows which produced 
97,728 pounds of milk 
and 4862 pounds of 
butterfat, with a feed 
cost of $350 for roughage 
and $187 for concen- 
trates. The following 
year the owner of these 
animals decided to find 
out if it really did pay 
to feed cows all they re- 
quire. He commenced 
by feeding the cows 
grain before they fresh- 
ened, and by so dong 
was able to prepare them 











discharge. 

Careful study 
has shown that this 
disease is due to a gen- 
eral infection of the 








whole digestive tract of 
the calf sometimes even 
before birth by ma- 
terials swallowed so that in some cases 
the symptoms are apparent almost from 
birth. More often it is acquired in the 
mouth, to be subsequently swallowed be- 
cause the teats of the mother are soiled 
from lying in infected stable floors so 
that in suckling the calf is sure to get 
the infection. 

If far advanced when recognized as 
ailing and the scouring is profuse, the 
calf rapidly weakens and dies. In those 
cases taken in hand early, however, and 
given curative doses of anti-white scour 
serum, good results are usually obtained. 

Prevention Most Valuable 

The best control of this disease on a 
farm lies in the prevention of its starting 
at all. This can be accomplished by re- 
membering if it has occurred in the past 
that the stables and farmyard are well 
seeded with the germs that cause it and 
in consequence every effort should be 
made to clean up. This is especially true 
of stalls or sheds in which calving is to 


occur. 

Throw out all old bedding, scrape the 
walls and clean the floors thoroly. Let 
in the sunshine, the best disinfectant we 
have. For places sunshine cannot reach 
use a generous spray of a good antiseptic 
in whitewash to floors and walls. Just 





painting with tineture of iodine and let 
the cord be kept as dry as possible by 
the frequent use of an antiseptic dusting 
powder. 

A system of vaccination has also been 
produced for this disease which is materi- 
ally aiding in the prevention and cure of 
Navel Ill. Have your veterinarian use it 
early in any cases which may occur in your 
herd. 

Thrush or Sore Mouth of Calves 

Thrush is another disease that is due 
to filth infection. It is usually localized 
in the mouth and manifests itself by loss 
of appetite and fever and a profuse slob- 
bering. Close examination shows the 
mouth liningtobe red and swollen but in 
places showing yellow patches which 
easily slip off under pressure and leave a 
raw surface. Because of lack of appetite 
and absorption of poisons from the sore 
mouth many calves die from this infec- 
tion. 

Since this disease is due to infection with 
many filth germs getting into the mouth, 
the bucket fed calf is of course far more 
often affected than any other since the 
dirty utensil is often the source of the 
trouble. Dirty udders may cause it in 
calves with the cow. 

Its control lies in practicing greater 


for the strenuous work of 


This open shed at the side of the barn takes away much of the producing milk. “The 
disagreeable part of hauling manure in bad weather ; 


experiment proved a 

great success. In 1918, 

—— sixteen cows gave 144,670 

pounds of milk contain- 

ing 7,124 pounds of 

butterfat, with a feed cost of $560 for 

roughage and $525 for concentrates—or an 

increase of 2,262 pounds of fat from $518 
spent in feed. 

“To have produced 7,124 pounds of fat 
by his old method of feeding, this farmer 
would have needed twenty-five cows in 
the herd. It would have meant more help. 
It would have meant building more barn 
room in which to feed nine more cows 
maintenance rations (from which he gets 
no returns) as well as feed for them to 
make milk. This farmer discovered that 
his herd would yield fifty percent more 
butterfat in return for ter care and 
attention to their individual require- 
ments. And yet some people say that it 
does not pay to feed!” —J. T. B., Colo. 





Henry Clay imported the first Hereford 
cattle into the U. S. in 1817. Herefords, 
however, were not very well distributed 
- widely known in this country before 

880. 
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Wagons, Buggies, Harness, Plows,—everything needed on the 
j— farm. If there wasa time to stretch your dollars and take advantage of Gal- 

® loway’s Direct-To-You savings this is the time. Foryears in thisfarm paper 
t * 
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sah B\ See this great book of finest quality Agricultural Imple- 
\ j yy ments — Separators, Engines, Spreaders, Feed Mills, 
~~ 






Galloway has been telling you of the Galloway policy of “* Dividing-the- 
Melon.” Doyou now what “ Dividingthe Melon” means? It means that 
when you buy from Galloway you get “halfthe melon” in actual savings on 

every Galloway Implement—20 to 35 cents less on every dollar you spend—be- “Ge 
cause it comes right off the factory floor—straight from the maker toyou. Sol urge youto | 


Buy Your Separators, Engines and 
Spreaders Direct from Galloway’s Factories 


You take no risk. Every Galloway implement is guaranteed to satisfy or your money comes back. You 

can have 30, 60 and 90 days’ trial in your field or on your work. Galloway Implements must not only sat- 
isfy you on paper or in looks, but in the actual work they do for you on the farm. And I give you choice 
of five easy buying plans. Get my 1920 Book now. It means money in your pocket, 


Finest Quality “4 d 
Separators Finest Qual preaders 
Galloway’s Sanitary gives real and lasting service. Builtuptoa With Whirlwind Distributor 
high standard—not down to a price—but sold at a big saving Th | h h—built ri 
because direct from the factory. Thousands of users say it’s the ey are honest clear throu muilt right 
best ever. Is simple, strong and absolutely sanitary. Skims nd Sold right. One on a ce ——— 
close. Easy to run and clean. All working parts run in oil S¢lls another. The new No.8 is Tres font 
spray. Every drop of milk gets full akimmin force of ¢4Sy to load, with uns vy re . 
the bowl. 90 days’ working trial on your farm insuring light draft—all steel V rake—extra 
prove everything I say is so. Compare the Galloway trong beater teeth that tear manure to 
Side by side with other machines—the highest priced ey ey — = 
ones you know and see how it outskims them — horses pull load easier than 3 or 4 


t 
Four Money- prices. 2375 Lal horses can handle old style spreader. a 
ibs. — 500 ibs. — 750 Ibs.— 950 Ibs. E n 4 | n e Ss 1920 Models pay for itself in increased crops. Turns your 
Gall ; iable, ble and manure crop into a gold mine. 
oway Engines are reliable, dependal 
economical. They will do more work for you it N J Use the 
and do it better at less cost than the best rite OW « Coupon 
hired man you ever had. Galloway Engines " ‘ 
are real value. First, because the is Don’thesitate. I urge you to get my new 1920 ‘ 
ight. Second, because they aremaderight, Book. See why you don’t have to pay two and 9 
e best of materials are used by skilled three prices for your implement, yet get the 
workmen who labor in a great engine fac- best made. Comparison proves what I say is 
tory that contains the most modern and ‘%°. Buy from Galloway atthe manufacturer's 
finest equipment that money can buy. New Price and save the difference. We ship 
1920 models for any farm power work—port- Promptly from points near you and save 
able or stationary Dev way above yYyouonfreight. Send Coupon Now. 
rated horsepower. Big bore, long stroke. 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 4 
Valves in head like automobile engine. Extra et te 
heavy counter-balanced fiy wheels. Every part The Wm. Galloway Co. 
- 87 Galloway Station, ie 
WATERLOO, IOWA rd 
































































































|The Masterpiece Seven 


|and five other sizes for any farm work 











THE WM. GALLOWAY CO. wm. caroway, pres. 
87 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA g 


Send me your 1920 Bargain Book. 


o : 2 


Be sure to put an X opposite | SEPARATOR 


implement interested in. SPREADER 
ENGINE 
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mediately look into the matter and de- 
termine the cause. If the trouble lies with 
the cow, I lose no time in getting rid of 
her. 

Since starting this plan of record keep- 
ing I have increased ho output of butter- 
fat nearly twelve percent for each cow, 

and I am convinced that it has paid me 
more than enough to warrant the time and 
trouble of keeping the records.—G. E. 8., 
Ind. 


KEEPING DAIRY RECORDS | z l L i HUDEHEDEELEDELeELeNEeeseees ] 
One of the best paying plans I have ever Mh f Mn i “ay ( | iN | 
conceived is when I began keeping ac- | hl " M| 
curate records of my dairy business. ‘| it an. ri | : 
first it was not necessary to keep books as | = / i 
my business was small and I had only a} E a | " r 1 Haagfbiane \" Ny \" i 
few cows, but of late years it has increased | i Hi 
to such an extent that I was compelled to | 4 | on 
adopt the plan in order to know where I u I { | Ff f 
stood. ' il —— “0 Li Vovestl they 
At the present time I have nearly sixty | * i Pail | LAN LULL SiRM: 
cows in continuous use, all of which de- e Z “ 
mand attention. I keep a daily record of Semel now, with spring plowing still several 
ee eee weeks away, make up your mind that this year 
care of her. Sometimes a cow loses a you are going to make more money out of farming. 
productive qualities, which means quite a 
Sy cy Poh ep] Give this silage proposition the consideration it de 
to or more than the amount she gives in | serves. Get all the facts before you and you will surely 
products, then it is better to dispose of her see that every year you “get along” without a silo, you rob 
at once and replace her with a better “Ls 
poet yourself of profits that are within your easy grasp! 
Once . month I put up re of milk A Postcard Request Brings You The 
rom each cow in bottles, at the same time 
iving each cow a number. Then these | Valuable CH PION Sil ‘oO Catalog 
ttles are labeled and numbered to cor- Champion staves, impregnated with creosote oil by the heat- 
respond with the number of the cow from ; ° A 
iilais tien sally enon tolem These esanaie and-pressure method, are planted in from two to four feet of solid 
se S ple . . ° 
of milk are then ship sped to a nearby| Weoncrete. The cables of the interlocking anchoring system are 
agricultural college to have butterfat tests connected to steel rods which are imbedded in the concrete 
a = Sue Some ehen gq yh foundation. These cables have adjustment at top of 
t. are c es an B ive ° 
amount of butterfat producers, I im- concrete and run to the top of the silo where they 
encircle two channel steel hoops, one of which is inside 
of the staves, the other on the outside. This makes 
one solid unit of the entire silo and guarantees youa 
silo that is practically indestructible. 
This book tells the whole story of 
Champion construction and explains 
— er alage meats ex- 
ac pee nega better 
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A HALF TIME FARMER, BUT— 
Continued from page 106 

into the ring the college cow expert said 
“Well, old Suke, I don’t know who owns! 
you, but you are one of the best specimens | 
of a real cow I have seen in a long time.”’ 
That offhand remark is a treasure that 
John Eisenman will never lose. 

Gypsy is now past ten and her contri- 
bution to the family income amounts to 
a nice, jingly pile. Here is the record by 








Western Silo 


Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA, or 


The E. W. Ross Co. 


















years: 

As a weyers d— As six-year-old— 
6800 pounds of milk 7154.2 pounds of milk 
$187 gross income $244.93 gross income 
$112 cost of keep $85.60 cost of keep 
875 profit $159.33 profit 

As three-year-old— As seven-year-old— 
6702.2 pounds of milk 8998 pounds of milk 
$171.50 gross income $327.22 gross income 
$79.50 cost of keep $109.52 cost of keep | 
$92 profit $217.70 profit 

As four-year-old— As eight-year-old— 
6463.1 pounds of milk 10,948.75 pounds of milk 
$186.31 gross income $362.14 gross income 
$74 cost of keep $120 cost of keep 
$112.31 profit $242.14 profit 

As five-year-old— As nine-year-old— 
7829.8 pounds of milk 8544.9 pounds of milk 
$277.62 gross income $444.41 gross income 
$87.50 cost of keep $115.45 cost of keep 
$190.12 profit $328.96 profit 


This cow seems to have reached her| 
prime at about eight years, but her owner | 
says that he has been learning something | 
gout feeding in recent years which would | . ¢ pr 

ave helped out her production in earlier | , tho fact diana 
lact salen periods had he known it before. Good to the last drop 
She “fell down” in her ninth year on ac- 
count of overeating on ‘nangels. She 
was off her feed for six weeks. 

Of course none of these records is of- 
ficial. There would be little use in making 


HREE factors have made this famous milk-substitute feed the 
choice of careful and discriminating farmers and dairymen, 
First—its quality, Blatchford’s is above alla quality calf meal, 

It contains no waste materials or by-products of low feeding value. 
hs tad: an deus Gee cee Second—it contains all the nutritive and growth-producing proper- 
registered. But the milk is weighed every bey toy wey bb = +9 avi ama It can be 
night and morning for the satisfaction of Se wredn. SSING He 
knowing what the cows are doing \ S Get*it at your local decter’s, If he cannot supply you, write us. We will 
o rte ee pens carte a E Be refer you to some one near-by who can. Illustrated literature free on request 
She calves aos very Walle of Gn well Blatchford Calf Meal Company Dept, 3523. Waukegan, Illinois 
—only for a few days at the start. Then tiered 
comes skimmilk and before long they 
are getting nothing but calf meal which 




































has proved a very successful feed for calf |<... Sia : 
| Successful Farming advertisements present unrivaled opportunities for prospective buyers 
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He has no trouble in selli Se 
jo 


raising. 
youngsters now. It used to be a 
a few years ago to sell one of these calves 


for ten dollars. This summer he sold one 
for fifty dollars. He is very conservative 
in putting values on his stuff as he says 
he doesn’t want to fool himself even if 
he could. 


The only feed that is produced on the 
farm outside of the little hilly pasture is 
— = . R. easy hayfield is a 
wonder. year it produced four 
and a half tons of hay. The soil was filled 
in a number of years from cellar ex- 
cavations so it is nothing but subsoil. 
But this field and the en have been 
getting all the manure. And the west 
winds sow limestone dust from the high- 
way every time a car dashes by. The ef- 
fect has been remarkable. here is a 
gradual falling off in the size of the plants 
from the veal to the back fence. Near 
the road the growth isrank. October first 
there was a 

The cows get grain all the year round, 
even when the pasture is good. In the 
fall they get about a two-thirds grain 
ration. All the grain he uses is a ready 
mixed dairy feed containing wheat bran, 
cottonseed meal, middlings and beet pulp. 
He once grew mangels but has cut out 
this crop. The pulp, he thinks, does the 
business. 

This cow-hen combination seems like an 
ideal arrangement on a small place. It is 


dy fourth crop in blossom. | 





a good deal like growing truck in an or-| 
chard. The cows and hens use the same | 
range and what a hen picks up, a cow| 
would not see or hear. 
In the beginning I told what these hens | 
turned in im one year. To be exact, | 
one hundred and five hens and eleven | 
roosters brought a net profit over feed | 
cost of $267.49. That was after counting 
out $24 that some deadbeat refused to 
pay for setting eggs he had received. 
“The average farm flock,” says Mr. 
Eisenman, “‘can not possibly make a profit. 
They would come out all Tight in the 
summer, but they do not lay enough eggs 
in the whole year to pay for the grain 
they must be fed. But those who cull 
their birds according to the teachings of 
the agricultural colleges ought to do well. 
I plan on having birds better than the 
average. The pullets nust lay at six or 
seven months. Some of the precocious 
ones start to shell them out at five months, 





but when they start that early they do not 
develop size enough. 

“The Buffs are my favorite over the | 
Brown or White Leghorns because they 
are plumper and have a nice yellow skin 
color. Some of my hens moet as much | 
as five pounds, a weight you do not find 
often in the two other varieties. These 
edvantages are the only ones that I know 
cf. The Buffs are no better layers. 

“To keep my flock productive I keep 
the birds healthy and contented. In the 
summer they are out where they get all 
the exercise they want, and they want a 
lot. In the winter they work for their 
feed. I never let the houses get dirty. 
They are disinfected every week or ten 
days. If you do these things the flock will 
seldom need toning up. My hens get 
tonic only at molting time and then only 
a very little.” ‘ 

Here is a man who has turned his leisure 
time and the extra energy in his head 
into seven or eight Lendall dollars every 
year and he has done it in a simple way 
with just cows and chickens and a bit of 
land that most cornbelt farmers would not 
call good. There are some chances in 
agriculture yet. 

And what do you suppose he does with 
the extra money? He had a nice home for 
one thing and he looks like a fellow who 
owns Liberty bonds. But his wife gets 
all of the money that the cows make. 
And the “Mrs.’”’.says she gets so much of 
that she is sometimes at a loss as to what 
to do with it. Imagine any woman with 
more “pin money” than she can use! 


- 
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Why the Papec. 


“Throws and Blows” 
A Steady Stream 


‘THEFACT. that the Papec Ensilage 


utter “throws and blows” the 


silage up the elevating pipe in a steady 
stream is vital to every silo owner. 


It is a result—the causes of which are: 
, the knives are correctly adjusted to the 
shear plate; second, each of the six fans 
cleans clean at every revolution; third, the 
wheel throws the silage far up the pipe 
before the power of the air blast is used; 
fourth, the elevating pipe is the right size 
so that the air blast does not escape with- 
out lifting silage. 
The steady stream of silage shooting up the 
elevating pipe, as shown in the enlarged 
section in the illustration at the right, is 
the evidence of correct relation between 
the capacities of the cutting wheel, the 


fans, the drum and the elevating pipe— 
the perfect working of the machine below. 


Mr. C. Campbell, Spring Hill, Tenn.; 
who bought a Papec “L-16” last August 
said at the end of the season, “I filled 23 
silos this year without choke or break- 
age”. 

The fact that the Papec “‘throws and blows”’ the 
silage in a steady stream is one reason why the 
Papec factory is the largest in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of feed and en- 
silage cutters. Papec Ensilage Cutters are made 
in four sizes. A gas or kerosene engine develop- 
ing as little as 3 h. p. operates the smallest size 
successfully—fills the highest silo. 


Our 1920 catalog explains why it will pay you to 
“own your own’’ Papec. Write for copy today. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


173 Main Street, Shortsville, N.Y. 


25 distributing points 
in the Ui States 
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Double Layers of Cords Between Double Cushions 
of Rubber Mean Double Tire Service 


Michelin Double Cord Tires combine in one product for the first time 


three supreme advantages: 


Ist--Double Cord construction 
2nd--Double cushions of rubber 
3rd--A new long-wearing tread 


The Michelin Double Cord Casing is built 
up of double layers of cords, each double 
layer at right angles to the next. Ordinary 
cord tires are built up of single layers at 
right angles to each other. 

Endless comparative tests prove that the 
Michelin Cord, reinforced by this double- 
cord construction, is unsurpassed for free- 
dom from blow-outs. 


Another advantage: Between each double 


layer of cords in the Michelin construction 
there is a double cushion of rubber. This 


greatly increases the resiliency of the tire. 


Still another advantage: The new tread on 
the improved Michelin Cord is perhaps the 
most durable tread ever produced. 


In short the new Michelin Double Cord 
Tire introduces an entirely new degree of 
satisfaction in motoring. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Write for Name of Michelin Dealer Near You 





. 1920 











TWO NEIGHBORS AND SOME COWS 
WO Wisconsin farmers, once neigh- 
bors of mine, not long ago gave me 

as to the 

efficiency of the dairy cow that I shall not 


a free demonstration 


soon forget. 


I went out to Brown’s farm one Sunday 
morning, and caught Brown milking— 
Brown, his wife, and two children. There 
were eighteen cows in milk, and four dry. 


So I took a pail and stool and helped 
good work along. As 
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coming home to dinner, and to see my hus- 
band and my boy!” 

And in spite ob my resolution, secretly 
made, not to do that very thing, I went. 

Really there seemed to be little about 
Sally to pity. A good single buggy and a 
fine driving-horse, hands a bit hardened-by 
the years, a voice that had known both 
tears and laughter, and that was the richer 
because of both. Sally,Swhom I had not 
seen for fifteen years, was a real woman. 

And she took me to a real home, simple 
in its furnishings, and restful. 

Sally’s husband, Dick, was not in the 
house. I went looking for him, and soon 





found him up in the pasture, salting the 
stock—eight of the sleekest-looking dairy 
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silo that the owner of the farm had prom- 
ised for next year, and about the clover 
crop, and the patch of soybeans, and about 
each cow, in its turn. 

Then we went back to the house, where 
the lights were glowing, and I said: 

“Dick! Let me see your cream checks for 
the past three months.” 

“Well, honest, I’m a bit ashamed of 
them, and we’ll do better with the silo 
but here they are.” And he drew them o 
of a well-filled pigeon hole in the desk. 

The three months averaged $130.24. 
Per cow, $16.28, as against Joe’s $6.36. 

And I went back and told Joe. But he 
wouldn’t believe it. 

As labor becomes more scarce and the 
cost of farm labor 
higher, methods which 





we walked up the path 
to the house he re- 





marked: 

“Tt’s darn tough tryin’ 
to pay off a mortgage 
milkin’ cows!” 

So, after Ettie—she 
was Ettie in the old 
school days—had passed 
the third helping of 
pancakes, I said: 

“Joe, let me see your 
cream checks for the 
summer.” 

After a hunt for them 
he finally “landed” three 
and the average of the 
three showed $114.52 
per month cream in- 











waste labor become more 
and more expensive. The 
same is trueas regards 
feed. It was never good 
business to keep a cow 








come—$6.36 per cow! 
Not wy much in these 
days of high feed 


rices 
and high costs of labor. 
So ted we 


Milkhouses on two corn- 









take a look at the stock. 
I don’t claim to be 2 
dairy expert, but even 


belt farms. Considering 
the twnitial cost they are 
one of the best investments 
either of these farn.ers ever 


orm that didn’t pay her 

ed board, but the mereased 
pe cost of feed and labor 
has greatly increased 
the cost of keeping cows. 
Be sure that all of your 
cows pay for their board 
at the higher rate.— 
H. J. H., Minn. 


THE WEIGHT OF 
SILAGE 

Oftentimes after the 
silo has been filled, the 
farmer is desirous to 
know how much silage 
by weight he has. About 
the only way of making 
such an estimate is by 
the use of tables pub- 
lished by silo manufac- 
turers or by experiment 





a greenhorn like myself 
could readily see that 
five of the eighteen were 
better at the canners 


made. 












stations. ‘These tables 











when used correctly are 
inaccurate at best, giv- 








than on the farm. Seven 
more were doubtful, and ' 
I classed but three as fairly worthwhile. 


So far, bad enough, but more was to 


come. 

The young stock and the herd bull were 
over in the woods pasture, so over there 
we went, Joe telling me on the way what a 
fine purchase he had made of a purebred 
sire “fer only $100.” 

I’ve seen ’em in the timber of the south 
and the north—but never before on a so- 
called dairy farm. One of those lantern- 
jawed, hammer-headed critters that went 
out of fashion when Heck was a boy. 
And I didn’t look at the young stock. 

Instead I lit into Joe (very gently, 


for he is a dear friend of mine), about 
keeping such stuff about him. It hurt 
him, easy as I tried to make it. He was 


proud of his many cows, and of that 
runty sire. So I switched, and “argy- 
fied’ with him for a silo. 

Joe couldn’t see it. It would cost a 
lot of money, and the mortgage was 
getting the upper hand of him. 

When we got back to the house Ettie 
had the dishes done and the children 
ready for church. So Joe and I went 


along. 
Ettie said: “Do you remember 
Sally? How ambitious she used to be? 


Sally’s husband don’t seem to make 
good, somehow.”’ 

[ did remember Sally, of the dark 
hair and smiling eyes, and somehow, 
just for a moment, an old hurt ached. 

So Sally had not done well? She 
hould never guess that I knew. 

And we talked of other things— 
the old sorghum mill, and how the 
Germans from over Notch way were 
moving in. 

Then, as I climbed out of the auto 
before the old steps there was a rush, 
and Sally of the long ago was before me, 
jumping up and down: “And you’re 


politics, and Brownin 
summer afternoon, an 


for the barn. 


it might make the cows a bit nervous to 
have a stranger milk ’em.” 





side of the barn, and heard about the new 


cows you ever set eyes on. 


So we talked cows, and neighbors, and 
thru the Indian 
into the evening. 
Then Dick took his pails, and started 


I followed, attempting to take a pail. 
“Better not. I don’t mind milking, and 


So I sat on a stool, leaning against the 




















Concrete block ice house. Make plans early 


to lay in your next summer’s ice supply. 










































ing results which are 
too high, often estimat- 
ing as high as twenty-five percent above 
the actual weight of the silage. 

The Missouri State Agricultural Col- 
lege after a four year experiment with 
thirty-two silos, came to the conclusion 
that no tables used for estimating the 
capacity of the silos and the weight of 
silage at the time of filling is adapted for 
estimating the weight of settled silage. 
The weight per cubic foot at the time of 
filling varies widely with the depth of the 
silo, the percentage of moisture in the 

Silage, the thoroness of packing, the 

proportion of grain, the rate of filling 

and the diameter of the silo. A large 
number of complications arise in de- 
termining the weight of siluge so 
that it is impossible to give any es- 
timate that is more than approxima- 
tion. The college recommends that 
wherever possible, the weight of silage 


bought or sold should be actuall 
determined rather than estimated. 
A circular called “Estimating the 


Capacity of Silage,” gives a more 
accurate table for estimating the 
weight and also gives directions for 
correcting under various influencing 
conditions. This circular can 
obtained from the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College. 


Peach Growing, by H. P. Gould.—It 
is difficult to get much literature con- 
cerning peaches and peach growing out- 
side of bulletins and reports from experi- 
ment stations and for that reason this 
book will be most welcome to those in- 
terested in the peach industry. The 
discussions of the various phases of the 
industry are excellent and the book 
should prove of interest and value to 
growers, whether experienced ornot, and 
especially to anyone who is considering 


the planting of peaches. Price $2.00, 
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UU can now quickly qualify for a good paying 
job and a bright future iF Auto and Fractor 
field. At our at school you jearn how to oper- 
ate, adjust repair all makes of AUTOS, TRAC. 
TORS, TRUCKS AND GAS ENGINES at a tuition 
easily within your Write for facts today. 


Endorsed by Auto Factories, 


Graduates and Students 
Thousands of our satisfied graduates have made 

and are now earning big salaries. You can do 
it too. Our method of instruction is thorough and 
complete, You work with the actual t and 
machines at this school under expert instructors. 
Every detail is included and made simple and clear. 
Write for full particulars right away 
80 you can earning ¢ money during the 
winter in the city or be ready for a spring job on 
the farm. Hundredsof other men are making 
on the help The Milwaukee Motor “chool gave 
Don’t let your opportunity slip! 

A fine Kit of 29 tools worth $17.50 fs 
iven to everyone who enrolls now. 
hey are yours to take home with you. 

Send for our new Free Book—**Making You Mas- 
ter of the Auto.” No obligation. Get full infor- 
mation. A letter or & postcard will do, but write at once. 
MILWAUKEE MOTOR SCHOOL 
Dent 261 655 Downer Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Just a push- 


One push of lever and rim comes right 
out—any size—any style of splitrim. To put 
back in tire simply release lever and lock rim. 
Less than one minute's time to remove the 
most stubborn rim. Folds into tool box size— 
sthall—easy to use—durable—makes tire chang- 
ing almost a pleasure. Eliminates the last 

table feature of driving a car. The cost 
is small. Ask your 
dealer—or send us his 
name if he can't sup- 
ply you. 












COMPANY 
Dept. J. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
























an illustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation’s center, for all the 
Nation; a paper that prints 
all the news of the world and 
tells the truth and only the 


bring truth; now 
in_ its 27th Washington has become 
year. Thispaper | the Wor/ld’s Capital and 


fills the bill | reading the Pathfinder is 

ou without empty- | lke sitting in the inner 

ing the purse; | council with those who 

From the it costs but | mold the.sworld's destiny. 
$1.00 a year. 

s e If you want to keep posted on 

what is going on in the world, 

a ons at the least expense of time or 

money, this is your means. If 

s you want a paper in your home 

which is sincere, reliable, enter- 

a ] taining, wholesome, the Path- 

finder is yours. If you would ap- 


preciate a paper which puts everything clear- 

ly, briefly—here it is. Send t5e to show that you 
might like such a paper, and we will send the Path- 
Onder on probation 13 weeks. The l5c does not re- 
0 invest in new friends. 


Py us, but we are glad & 
E PATHFINDER, Box 523 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Meke Money — Be an 
AUCTIONEER 


Missouri Auction School, the largest Auction 
School in the world. Four weeks course fits you to 
make big money, Col. A. W.Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 
made $1000 one day;Col. E. Walters,Skedee,Okla., 
made $1746 one day. If you want $50 to$100 a day 
write today for free 67-page annual and read the 
stories of successes made by our graduates. 

ply send name--let us tell you how to bea 
Successful and Prosperous Auctioneer. W. B. 
CARPENTER, Pres., Missouri Auction School, 
Dept.A, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


The little matter of 15 cts. in stamps 
or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 
13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 


















































|a@ cow’s teats are made of rubber, and are 
| destitute of feeling. 








|harshness. That is a big price to pay for 
‘ignorance and ill nature. It is too big a 
| price for any dairyman to pay if he expects 
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IMPORTANCE OF MILKING 
PROPERLY 

Many a dairyman after he has ob- 
tained a good breed of cows and provided 
them with xd warm shelter and nu- 
tritious feed thinks that all has been 
done towards making his dairy profitable. 
But often after these big steps towards 
success have been taken, the cows are 
ruined by improper handling at milking 
time. It is a fact that the big things 
gained thru breeds and feed are many 
times lost thru mistreatment. 

The cow is by nature a docile creature. 
Her whole duty in life is really just an 
elaboration of the mother instinct. She 
has only to be taught what is wanted of 
her, which should be kindly done, and 
she will yield a cheerful obedience. And 
if in training she does not develop a 
gentle, docile disposition, the fault is 
almost invariably with the trainer. If 
any vicious traits are shown, they have 
come from ignorant or unkind treatment 
given at some period in her life. As 
at milking time man and cow must come 
into most intimate contact, the mistreat- 
ment usually occurs then. 

Some when milking seem to think that 


They think it is 
necessary to grip and pull with all their 
might to bring the milk profusely. Then 
when the painful grip causes the cow to 
writhe a raise her foot in injured pro- 
test, the unfeeling or thoughtless milker 
yells at her in a voice fit to terrify even a 
tuman, and often this is followed with a 
kick or blow. 

The teats are extremely sensitive, es- 
pecially when the cow is quite young, and 
always when she comes into milking. Be- 
sides, it is a great and terrible loss for a 
few days to be deprived of the calf. In 
her poor, dumb grief, she is extremely 
nervous and irritable, and human instinct 
should elicit for her gentleness and _for- 
bearance. If theteatsare gentlystrokedand 
softly pressed, then with the proper ar- 
rangement of the hand and fingers, pres- 
sure applied beginning at the udder and 
continuing down the teat, the milk will 
readily flow. ‘The tendency of the milk 
is to the orifice of the teat, and the sensa- 
tion given by the gentle pressure of the 
hand increases that tendency and really 
gives pleasure to the cow. 

The cow naturally wants to get rid of 
the milk, and will stand quietly to have 
it drawn, unless some conten milker gets 
hold of her, hurts and scolds her, and 
does not understand cow nature. Then 
trouble begins. 

The correct adjustment of the hand in 
milking is quite important. After gently 
rubbing the udder and all the teats take 
a teat in each hand, begin contracting the 
upper fingers against the teats, then the 
others in succession, then slacken them 
reversely, and then repeat the downward 
pressure. This contraction and relaxa- 
tion rapidly yet firmly done, forces the 
milk out in a continuous stream. The 
work of milking is done much more 
easily, as well as rapidly by using both 
hands. And the more rapidly, yet with 
gentleness, the milk is drawn, the greater 
the quantity, the richer the quality, and 
the fuller and the longer the flow. 

This thing of proper methods and treat- 
ment at milking time cannot be over- 
emphasized. A cow accustomed to quiet, 
kindly treatment can have her milk flow 
reduced twenty-five percent just thru 


to make a profit off his cows and to stay 
in the business.—A. C. P 















‘| Now Hear Clearly”’ 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified 
tothe wonderful results obtained from the 
*“ACOUSTICON,” we feel perfectly safe 
in urging every deaf person, without a 
penny of expense and entirely at our 
risk, to accept the 


Famous Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ Free Trial 
No Deposit —No Expense 


The new Acousticon is smaller, better, 
and of greater efficiency thanever. Just 
write saying youare hard of hearing and 
will try the “‘Acousticon.” The trial will 
not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 


WARNING! Zicc, '¢,.2°.f004 
reason why every- 
one should not make as liberal a trial 
offer as we do, so do not send money for 
any instrument for the deaf until you 
have tried it 

The “Acousticon” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be = 
cated, so no matter what you have tried in 
the past, send for your free trial of the 
“Acousticon” today and convince your 
—you alone to decide. Address 


1358 Candler Bidg . “ss New York. 


Make Your Bike a 
Motorcycle 
The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


. Battery or magnet 
tj. 3. and foreign countries. 
FREE BOOK — Write for prices, terms, etc. 
, apout Shaw Motor- 
bicycle, a completely 
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ELECTRICAL 
CIVIL and 
MECHANICAL 
Standard feur year 
and practical a yeas 


courses 
tories and shops. Our 


Dositions 
in county. 
HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
Aone = year practical course 
prepare for responsi i 
public road work. Big demand for hi Sh. 
way engineer. Billions of dollars tobe 
spent by Federal. State gov 
Catalog on request. State course 
which you are interested. Address 
DES MOLNES COLLEGE, Formerly 
HIGHLAND PARK (OLLBGE 
ind Park 


119 Euclid Ave. Des Moin 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 20. 

asked how many would give one or more 
days of service in personal work and every 
hand went up, more than three thousand 
days work being promised. 

he secret of this mighty revival seems 
to have been caused by the study of the 
Bible and prayer. Everyone cs arried a New 
Testament. Bible training classes were 
formed and sometimes two thousand men 
actually gathered to study the Bible. In 
the churches even yet men and women sit 
apart from each other. A partition eivides 
the building but both men and women can 
see the minister. Men keep their hats on 
in church, but all, both men and women, 
take their shoes off before entering. To 
see these shoes or clogs is quite a sight. 
They are all placed in racks made for that 
purpose, each having their own particular 
rack. 

As might be expected trouble over shoes 
is not unheard of. Some of the especially 
unscrupulous women sometimes take the 
best pair of shoes. In fact this custom 
became so universal that the women are 
taught to make and carry to church with 
them a small muslin bag. On reaching the 

church the shoes are tokeen off and placed 
in this bag and it is taken into the building 
with them. All, both men and women, 
sit on the floor. In some of the churches 
small mats are piled high at the door and 
each takes one of these to sit on. One re- 
markable feature is that each church is 
self-supporting from the beginning. In- 
stead of leaning on others they are taught 
to depend upon themselves. 

At the last World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention which was held in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, an invitation came from Japan to 
hold the next convention in Tokyo. A 
significant feature of this invitation was 
the fact that such names as those of Count 
Okuma, Baron Shibasawa, Japan’s leading 
captain of industry and Baron Sakatane, 
the Mayor of Tokyo, were —— the 
names signed to the cablegram 3usi- 
ness Man’s Sunday School Tour Party 
had visited Japan and Korea only the year 
before and the invitation did not come 
wholly as a surprise. In forty Japanese 
cities this party was met by governors, 
mayors, chambers of commerce, boards of 
education, railroad officials aswell as Chris- 
tian workers and the friendly attitude of 
Japan toward America was manifest in 
every possible way, at the very time too 
when the California legislature was stirring 
up so much trouble over Japanese farmers. 

But the greatest demonstration of all 
that was made during the entire world 
trip of this party was made in Seoul, 
Korea. The day was perfect. The great 
throng marched to the parade grounds, 
a Sunday school banner leading the way. 
Only members of Sunday school and 
officials were admitted and fourteen thou- 
sand seven hundred Sunday 
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or $300 on 







Save*200 


It isno longer necessary to invest in a heavy 
Stationary engine. Use your automobile en- 
gine to do the power jobs and save your money. 
It will do anything a 12 H. P. stationary engine 
will do and go anywhere an automobile can go. 


Use Your Automobile to 





Your Engine 












































Grind Your Feed Saw Your Wood 
Pump Your Water __ Fill Your Silo 
Shell Your Corn Shred Your Fodder 


and do all the other power jobs on the farm up 
to 12 H. P. The Ward Work-a-Ford may be 
used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and Chev- 

rolet 490 cars and Fordson Tractor. Special 
attachments may be secured for other cars. 


Ward Wor | 
‘Gives You a12 HP ENGINE for Less Thanthe Cost of a 2HP 


The Ward Work-a-Ford takes the power 
direct from the engine by an extension of the 
crank shaft. Runs engine only, consequently there ts 
no wear on transmission or tires. Full power of engine 
goes directly to belt. 


Couples Up In Three Minutes 


Just drive your car up to the Ward Work-a-Ford. Take 
oust, =» steel coupling we fur- 








































ngine - you are ready fore 
day's work. F jexibie« coupling takes care of any inaccurate align- 
ment or vibration t to car or attach- 


No attachmen 
shaft. When —t- w—y4+,41-, ~ 
No Wear—No Side Pull—No Strain 
The Ward Work-a-Ford is staked to ground — not fastened te 
car—and it absorbs all vibration and strain. Cannot injure ear 
— bea way. Friction Clutch Pulley on end of eo makes it 
necessary to mg and start engine every time you want te 
stop your machine. Ward Governor gives perfect control of 
6™mooth, even power. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Try it ten days on your own =, Money back if not satisfied, 
and we pay return charges. no risk. Send coupon fos 
Circular and Specia) Price. 


Ward Mfg. Co., 2041 W St., Lincoln, Neb. 
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WARD MFG. CO., 2041 WN Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Send me Circular and Special Price. 
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school 


workers, by actual count, went into the | 


grounds. 
officials who for the first time witnessed 
an array of the Sunday school forces of | 
Seoul looked troubled. It was in the 
month of May and the bushes of the old 
palace yard were abloom in white and red. 
As the great multitude sang the Christian 
hymns in the Korean language the very 
buildings almost trembled. 

On account of the war the above named 
convention was postponed but the date 
has now been fixed for October, 1920. 
The writer had a letter from a friend who 
lives in Tokyo quite recently, telling of the 
preparation that is already being made in 
that city for the convention. 
writer of ‘ 
is planning to take in that convention 
while on a tour around the world next year. 
One visit to the Far Eastmeansthe desire 
to make other visits and readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming must have a glimpse of the 
whole world next year. 






Of course the | 
‘Birdseye Views of Far Lands” | 








It is said that the Japanese | 
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Cut 

the cost There’s 
of living by no waste 
smoking your fin this meth- 
ewn hams, ed of smoking 
bacon, sausages meat—no shrink- 





















age of 10% to 20% as 
there is in the old 
emoke house method, 


and fish the easiest, 
best and most econo- 
mica] way. 




















WRIGHT'S Gives 
Condensed Smoke. wvelicious Flavor 
li ith brush loth, 8 Conden moke gives 
So \pextoctiy wal dees Ey and “tan, flavor to 
4 with the old, expensive, un- emokef Made o 


best grade of 
ed hickory it is Fem the same, 
“The Old Fashioned Flavor in 
the New bene Way’”’ with- 
out the waste and uncertain- 
ty of the old method. 


Used Everywhere 
Thousands of people 
have been asi 
Wright's Conden: — | 
Smoke with ab- 
solute satisfac- 


sanitary smoke house method. In 
thirty minutes, with no fuss and 
trouble of building a fire, you 
can smoke a season's supply 
wonderfully flavored meat, 


Make Money 


by smoking meat for 
market this quick, easy 
up-to-date ws y that 
saves 20 pouncs of 
meat out ofevcry 


























At Drug Stores 
















100 You can get a big bottle of tion for over 
WRIGHT'S SMOKE (enough for a season) —. 





for $1.00, If you have any trouble getting the 
uine Wright’s Smoke, write for name of nearest 
Sugar-Curing Meats use Wright’s Ham Pickle, 
FREE Just send your name on a postal card for a big fllustrat- 
ed Book on Expert Methods of Sugar - Curing 
Smoking Meat. We will also show you how you can get a complete, besé 
grade Butchering Set at lowest factory cost. 
Kansas City, Mo, 


THE E. 8. WRIGHT CO., Lid. 893 Broadway, 


years, 
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TESTING FATTENS MILK CHECK 

In order to stimulate interest and 
demonstrate that facts pay better than 
guesswork, four grade cows from the herd 
of Henry Bierlink, a member of the What- 
com county (Wash.) Association, were 
taken to the fair. Sheets of paper were | 
given out and after inspecting the animals | 
guesses were made as to which produced 
the most butterfat in a year. Less than 
half of one percent picked the best cow, | 


altho her product was worth $32 more | };j 
per year than the poorest. a 


In quantity of butterfat, the cows range 
from right to left, “D” cow being the 
largest producer. 

“Just to show that a cow testing as- 
sociation is a big dividend payer for the 
dairymen of any county,” explained Co. 
Agent H. B. Carroll, Jr., “I will cite the | 
case of a man who joined our association 
early in the game. Indeed he had so much | 
confidence in figures that he became a 
charter member. After a few months, 
however, he found it necessary to sell 
ten cows. Association fees had cost him 
$20, but when the day of the sale arrived 
he was able to take his record book right 
out into the barn, point out each animal 
and tell just what it was producing, and 
as a result received $40 more for each cow 
than he would have otherwise received. 
In the meantime he had enjoyed the 
benefit of knowing and not guessing just 
what each cow was producing and thus 
made a good start in building up his 
herd.”’ 

The Whatcom County Cow Testing As- | 
sociation, formed in eaneey, 1919, is 
one of seven in the state of Washington, 
and with its sixty-six heras of twelve | 
hundred animals is not only the largest in 
the state, but the second largest in the 
United States. 

“We organized with the full sixty-six | 

| 


herds,”” continued Mr. Carroll. “We car- 
ried the message direct to the farmers and 
showed them in a convincing way just 
what we expected to accomplish. It 
proved largely an educational proposition. 
The aim is to make every cow pay and 
eliminate the “boarder.” This can be 
done best by actual records. No guess- 
work goes. For association members it 
makes dairying a straightout business 
proposition. It is known just what each 
cow produces and what it costs to get 
those results. The herd is built up from 
the leading cow instead of being picked 
haphazard. Data is secured showing just 
what the sire is doing, which is mighty 
important, as it is certainly true that ‘the 
sire is half the herd.’ All this information 
costs but $2 per cow each year.” 

At this figure it takes at least five 
hundred head to perfect a working or- 
ganization which can employ a competent 
tester and meet other expenses. One man 


can handle six hundred cows and a mini- 
share will stand 2 to 6 weeks more drouth than 


mum herd of fifteen head is advisable to 


. in 
make it worth while for a man to visitthe | crops on one acre will purchase a RHOMBERG 
farm. The Whatcom county association _ he —— ant Silcsicn is Gece 

ae : al x a aid ; 1e greatest improvement in cultivation 1 > past 
has two field men W ho v isit each herd 50 years. Saves Labor. Makes a perfect seed bed 
once a month, weigh the milk, take sam-| tothe bottom of the furrow and perfect contact 


les, figure out the butterfat, weigh the 


eed, figure up cost of roughage and value plow, the RHOMBERG CUTTER BLADE PLOW 
the product. These men visit the farms | SHARE will make you money. 


on re the same day every month, 
and the owner has indeed found it a 





pleasant “day of reckoning.” They are|/ J. H. RHOMBERG, Dubuque, Iowa 
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“when you buy a feed mill buy a Letz. 

“Say you'd be surprised to know what my 
little old Letz Mill does. It grinds coarse 
or fine as flour, anything put into it—hand- 
les corn and cobs, oats, rye, alfalfa, concen- 
trates—doesn’t balk or clog on wet feeds— 
grinds ’em all in one operation. 

“And you ought to see those grindi 

lates. to take out is the word 

hey have thousands of scissor like edges 
that cut, grind, shear and beat any procesg 
ever heard of in fine cutting, capacity and 
durability. Why one set of those steel 
plates will outlast any 3 ordinary sets. 

“And the same applies to the entire mill. 
Parts all easy to get at. A big fuel saver, 
too! And quiet running! 


201 East Road 





INCREASE YOUR CROPS 
20 TO 100 PER CENT 
with the 


Rhomberg Cutter Blade Plow Share 








Furnished to fit any plow you are now using or 
have. Plows, discs and harrows, meas a perfect 
seed bed in one operation. Land plowed with this 


when plowed with ordinary plow. The increase i 
with the subsoil which will increase crops 20 to 
100%. Whether you use riding, walking or tractor 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
for free booklet and prices today. 





practical men, one being an_ under- 
graduate of the University of Washington 
and the other has had nine yearsexperience. | 

“There has been considerable discus- | 


7 ” . . - Chines | When sold 1 iOn will 
s10n, states Mr. Carroll, as to the | Siuine mtg. Go, 267 Mal St.concora Jct, Mass- 







for selling 15sets of Colorec Po tct 
at 10c a set. Rifle frst class in every 
send rifles 


“Fred,” Says the Seen We Les, 














“Do they like that feed? Well, I should 
say. Those hogs and cattle just can’t get 
enough of it. Better for ’em too.All digested. } 
Say, did you know that 20% of all grain iJ 
fed whole goes through undigested anyway 
—a dead loss. This mill saves it. 

“Sure, you can run a Letz with your 2 
H. P. engine. Or you can get one up to 
40 H. P. And you are sure of a regular 
HE mill—A mill that will last you for 
years—that will earn its cost the first few 
months in what it saves. Write for a 
catalog, Fred! They'll be glad to send 
one and with it a book on Scientific 
Feeding that you don’t want to miss!” 
















Letz Manufacturing Co. 


Crown Point, Indiana 


Wholesale Distributing Houses in 46 States Insure 
Prompt Service Thra Letz Dealer's E 


s Everywhere. 
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advantages of one large association com-, ° 


pared to several smaller ones. We are now 
operating with the former plan, the two 
testers working together, but a division 
is being considered which will allow each 
man to give all his time to a single associa- 
tion. Under the present plan the two men 
working together can shove the job thru so 
fast as to remain but a short time on a 
farm, which is often contrary to the wishes 
of the dairyman, whereas one man would 
take a day to it and stay overnight. 

“Each farmer has his own recurd book 
large enough to accommodate thirty cows. 
These are all duplicated in a single book 
in the county agent’s office and if Farmer 
Brown wants to know how his cows are 
doing as compared with those in other 
sections of the county, it is all there be- 
fore him. We have long been registering 
dogs and it is about time we began to 
register cows.’’—B. C. 


WARTS ON COWS’ TEATS 

Recently I saw a remedy for removin: 
warts from a cow’s teats. It recommend 
wetting the end of the wart and touching 
it with a stick of lunar caustic. This is to 
be repeated for several nights, first remov- 
ing the scab formed by the previous appli- 
cation. 

You have observed how a cow will step 
around, or lift her feet, if the teats are 
scratched and are taken hold of too 
quickly. This shows that they are very 
tender; so think how painful this applica- 
tion must be. In my mind,if this method 
is used on Bossy, she has a perfect right to 
do more than step around or lift her feet. 

I have had several cases where the cow’s 
teats became almost covered with warts 
and have removed them in a short time 
with vaseline. This is to be applied both 
morning and night after milking, rubbing 
in well. After a week’s treatment they 
will soften and come out leaving the teat 
soft and smooth. 

Nothing is much more disagreeable than 
to milk a cow with teats covered with 
warts. If not stopped they will sometimes 
crack open and bleed, causing great irrita- 
tion to the cow and added annoyance to 
the milker. And from not being well 
milked night and morning, the cow will 
soon begin to show a marked decrease in 
her milk flow—a most serious matter in 
these days of seventy-five cent butter. 

The vaseline treatment is the one sure 
way of effectively removing the warts, and 
it is so simple and quick in its results, that 
it seems almost miraculous.—A. P. 


A COW APPRECIATES A GROOM 

Experiments conducted by the govern- 
ment have disclosed the fact that in pro- 
portion as cleanly conditions prevail in 
the stable, there will be a falling off in the 
multitude of bacteria in the milk product. 
A cow stable needs plenty of soap and 
water and reasonable attention to Yetails 
of cleanliness. 

The experiment was begun by using un- 
sterilized milk pails, and by not cleaning 
out the stable oftener than once a week. 
In the final stages of the test, the stable 
was cleaned daily, the sterilized small- 
top pails were used, clean bedding was 
provided daily, and the cows were groomed 
regularly with currycomb and brush. 

Vith these final precautions, the bac- 
teria count in the pails averaged only 2154 
to the cubic centimeter, or 1,197,847 less 
than were found in the sample when the 
barn and cows were dirty and the utensils 
were not steamed. is is a startling 
comparison, and should be convincing. 

Milk is a highly perishable food, and 
its handling presents many difficult 
problems. From the time it is produced 
until it is consumed it should be kept cool 
—at a temperature of 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit or cooler. At such temperatures, 
bacteria develop very slowly and the 
milk undergoes little change. A slight 
rise in temperature above this ~~ T= 
mits bacteria to multiply rapidly po pl 
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Get More Milk 


Maximum milk production depends upon the ability of your cows’ 
digestive organs to produce thorough assimilation of feed. Keep 
them in tip-top productive condition. With winter stabling and 
feeding they need help to resist disease and maintain normal milk 
yield. All animals need help at this time. 


Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders 


supply the needed laxative elements, the tonics and blood purifiers so necessary 
tokeep your stock healthy. Insure healthy offspring, full yield from milkers; get 
rapid gain on packer stuff and keep work stock in first-class trim. 


Get Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders at your dealers today. Your dealer 
is authorized to refund your money if you are not satisfied with results. 


Sold by 40,000 dealers—never by peddlers. Ask your dealer for them 
today. 


New Stock and Poultry Book 


Just written— 128 pages. on -— 
—2 


Most complete treatise 
and treatment of stock and poultry. By Dr. LeGear 


years practicing graduate veterinarian and poultry expert, 
Send 10c today and we will mail it postpaid. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. 
758 Howard Street St. Louis, Mo. 


DrLeGears: 
Stock Powders. 
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It Expands With Freezing! 


Dealer shoul write fr The 100% Radiator for Ford Cars 


details ef selling this 
superior articie. 
{IS remarkable radiator is so designed that 
_the water cells expand. This great protection for you 
radiator is gure to be needed—as you are not always pre 
pared for cold weather. Yet this is only one of the many 
advantages of the LAWCO “White” Radiator. It is supe 
rior in every detail. 


A LAWCO Product 
the *“‘WHITE”’ Radiator 


[? is fast as much better in summer as in win- 
ter. There is double the ordinary volume of water— 
and a column of air for every column of water. Air circu- 
lates both horizontally and vertically. All seams locked 
and heavily soldered. Best of metalsused. Careful work- 
mantship. A wonderful value—a 100% radiator for what 
you pay for the ordinary one. It is interchangeable witb 
the regular Ford Radiator and parts. 
G° to your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 

write us, sending his name, and we will see that 
you are supplied. Send for descriptive folder. 

Address Dept. J. 


The F. H. Lawson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LPIPPAP PAPA PAD PPS PSS SIS he 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to Git any 


7 running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, M. 
You can’t afford to overlook reading about the splendid bargains offered 
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sults in a rapid deteriorization of the milk. 


by our many advertise:s. Our guarantee is back of every one of them. 
















































COWS AND A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
Five years ago Glenn G. Davis was a 
struggling freshman at the University of 
Missouri, attempting to work his way 
thru school. Now he is the owner of one 
of the best herds of purebred Holstein 
cattle in the “show me” state. He isowner 
and operator of a dairy farm one mile 
north of the college town whic supplies 
this city with one hundred gallons of 
fresh milk every day. His herd of seventy 
Holstein beauties is the resultof five years 
of hard work and careful management. 
During his second year in school Davis 

t his start in the dairy business. He 

ught a Jersey cow for $75 and kept her 
in a barn at his boarding house. He sold 
the milk to housewives in the neighber- 
hood. To the original “college cow,” 
he soon added two others, and at the end 
of three months he rented a twenty-acre 
tract that he might enlarge his operations. 

Then he saw that there was nothing to 
be gained with scrub cows and sold the 
two scrubs, buying a purebred Holstein 
in their alace. W ith what he characterizes 
as “‘an old skate,”’ he drove back and forth 
to school and delivered his milk. Prae- 
tical farmers in the neighborhood laughed 
at the college boy, saying that there was 
another one who would soon learn that 
farming with cows was harder than farm- 
ing with books. They freely predicted 
that cold weather would see him quit flat. 

But Davis stuck When cold weather 
came he added a few more cows to his 
herd. By the time he was a junior in the 
University his business became so | 
that he had to quit school to devote 
his time to his herd. 

Mr. Davis says that he never went into 
the cow milking game with the idea of 
making a business of it. He went to the 
U niversity with the idea of learning some- 
thing about livestock. Now he has a 
one hundred and twenty acre farm and 
employes four men the year around to do 
the milking and tend to theraising of feed 
for the cattle. 

He markets his milk to the customer 
direct and gets fifteen cents a quart for 
it. He runs two wagons and expects to 
increase the output soon. His herd at 

resent consists of thirty-five Holsteins. 

The bulk of the feed is bought im car- 
load lots and ground at the farm. His 
milking herd gets the following feeds in 
the following proportions: 1200 pounds 
af corn, 400 pounds bran and oats, 300 
_ lineeed oil meal and all the alfalfa 

y that they will eat. Mr. Davis is a 
stickler for attention to the individual 
cow. In that way he believes that the 
dairyman gets the best results. 

The herd has been attracting consider- 
able attention of late. His little show herd 
of thirteen won one hundred and eighty- 
sight ribbons in all. He had the herd in 
the ring at the Missouri State Fair, the 
Kansas State Free Fair, the Kansas State 
Fair, the Oklahoma State Fair, the Ozark 
Stock Show, and the National Dairy Show 
during the last show season. 

Campus Chief Bis made the test 
record in the show ring, being declared 
grand senior cow and grand champi 
cow at all the state fairs and taking ne 
honors at the National Dairy Show at 
Chicago. Campus Chief Bis is a four-year 
old Holstein cow valued at $5,000. As a 
yearling he bought her for $250. 

Alice Clothilde Piebe took the next high- 
est honors, winning all first honors at the 
shows except at Oklahoma State Fair 
where she placed second in her class. She 
was out of condition and was not entered 
at the Chicago exhibit. 

Mr. Davis lacks one year of having 
enough credit to get his degree from the 
University. He figures it is worthwhile and 
expects to be able to reenter school at the 
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Wid You get a bigger yield on every acre when you 
y 


prepare the seed bed with 
12 H. P. on Po THE Draws three 


Draw-Bar ay x) E bottoms 
25 H. P. on Turns an acre 
Belt Pulley jight Four an hour 


Plows more deeply. Discs and harrows more thoroughly. And it gets the 
work done quickly when the soil is just right. The increased yield pays back 
the cost of the tractor in a little while. 

Because of its simple power-savi ng design, and the nice balance between 
se onl and weight, the Huber Light Four gives you more work to the gallon of 

used. 

All eu gue tie to the draw-bar converts the highest possible portion of 
the power developed by the motor into useful work. High test alloy steel makes 
the tractor light—it will not pack plowed ground; center draft conserves power; 
high wheels roll easier and provide greater traction grip. 

Huber simplicity is the mark of experience in tractor building. It explains 
the Huber reputation: “It always keeps running”—and farm- 








ers above everything else must have reliability. Write now 


sae Gece to tae jor “The Foundation of Tractor Reliability.’ 
tom plows; Wauke- e 

sha, four-cylinder } The Huber Manufacturing Co. 
motor; Perfex Radi- 652 Center St. MARION, OHIO 
shen taba Canadian Branch; Brandon, Manitoba 

line, kerosene or dis- 
tillate; center draft; 
two speeds, 244 and 
4 miles per hour 











Makers also of the famous Huber Junior Thresher 
Some good territory still open for live dealers 
















Keep Mi ak Free From Dirt and Filth 





















Long, thick hair on your cows forms a lodgin odging place for 
dirt and filth. However careful the milker, this dirt cannot 
be prevented from dropping into the milk. 
Cows should be Cuts T udd ag een = 

Stewart Netix} 2nd underline every month e win. 

ter and early spring. These a ma ome 
be easily and thoroughly cleaned 
milking, preventing milk contamination 
from dropping filth. 


Cli is stro urged by dairy farmers, certified 
ne Ree and ede on Here i is a strong 














nt: 


WALKER-GORDON LABORATORY CO. 
Plainsboro, N. WN, J: ~ Bow. x es 
We clip our cows at least once each 
the flanks, udders and rear ion of t = cow, it is 
poseme | to groom and wash the | irt from the cow, which 
would be very difficult to do if the heir in allowed tb to grow. 
WALKER-GORDON aOR co. 
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W. Jeffers. 
The Stewart No. 1 Cizging Machine oil dip 2 cum 
in 5 minutes. Hand operated—runs easily—well built 






—lasts a lifetime. Buy from your dealer at $12.75 
or send us $2.00, paying the balance on arrival. 
Electric clipping machine, direct current, $60; 
alternating current, $80. 








beginning of the winter term.—J. M Genneedied Farming Advertisements present unrivaled opportunities for someudihie os 
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START WITH THE HOG’S MOTHER 
Continued from page 94 


tankage and meatmeal are the best of 
these. Next in value come oats, shorts, 
middlings, soybeans and cowpeas. Feed- 
ing a hog is a lot like building a house. The 
corn may be compared to the lumber that 
covers the frame, for it makes the fat that 
covets the hog’s frame. But you couldn’t 
build a house without timbers to nail the 
boards to, nor can you feed a hog to good 
weight without those feeds in the ration 
that make the bone and muscle which hold 
the big fatted body together. 

Hogs will always be one of the big fac- 
tors in American farming, for pork is the 
laboring man’s meat. -It is the medium 
thru which a big share of our annual corn 
crop becomes human food. Sometimes it 
may seem more profitable to sell corn than 
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to feed it out, but it should be remembered 
that only a small percentage of our annual 
yield is eaten in any other form than as | 
meat. To try to force more onto that lim- 
ited market, by reason of a possible pass- 
ing depression in hog prices, would only 
result in breaking the corn market and 
making profitless corn as well as cheap 
hogs. rhe proper thing for us to do is to 
try to get more pounds of pork from every 
bushel of corn, mstead of getting discour- | 
aged if prices for a time should drop. By 
breeding better hogs, cutting down losses 
from disease by better sanitation and im- 
proving our feeding methods, we can ac- 
complish much. 

I asked a man who has been developing 
his farm more and more along lines of hog 
production each year, what he thought of 
future hog prices and if he would cut down 
on pork production in the event of prices 
dropping very. much. 

“T look for lower hog prices,” he said, 
“just as I look for lower prices of every- 
thing else. But I’ll not quit hogs ’til I quit 
farming, which will only be when I quit 
everything else. Hogs are the mainspring 
of my farm business. Rightly handled, 
they are the greatest labor-savers a man 
can use. Mine harvest not only a good bit 
of my alfalfa, but most of my corn, and 
while they are harvesting they are spread- 
ing manure. My farm is making more 
money now than it did years back when I 
husked most of my corn and threshed a lot 
of grain to sell, and I’m running it with 
one steady man instead of two as I had 
then. We are working no harder than 
three of us used to work, and the farm is 
getting better every year.” 

This man has tried grain farming, beef 
cattle and horse raising, and finally settled 
down to hogs, nine or ten years ago. To 
use his own words “the hogs have just 
about rooted off a mortgage that grew up 
vith the grain and swelled a little with the 
‘attle and horses.” He is a great believer 
in good breeding and cleanliness, and in the 
modern “fixings” that so many folks smile 
at. Self-feeders, automatic oilers for ver- 
inin, and automatic waterers, with a house 
“figured out to fit the sun’’ as one neighbor 





Make Your 


in milk. 


system during heavy feeding. 
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rofit. 
tock Tonic is goo 


cows ata 
Dr. Hess 


FARMING 


arently not sick? Her system is clogged. 

onicisfed. Start right—by conditioning your cows for calving with s 

course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before freshing. 

There is not a day during lactation that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic cannot be fed te 

This is onpoeeny true where heavy feeding is the 
alike for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. 

the ailing animals healthy, the whole herd thrifty. 


IMPORTANT: Always buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic according to the size of yous 
herd—five pounds for each cow to start with. Get it from the responsible dealer in 
your town. Feed as directed and note the results in the milk pail. 
25-Ib. Pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. Drum, $7.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada 
Smaller packages in proportion. 


DR.HESS & CLARK, Ashland, O. 






; Milkers Pay 


Good Health— Good Appetite— and Good 
Digestion are the essentials of a good milker. 


| Dr. Hess Stock Tonic promotes health—makes cows hungry. Remember, it take 
a healthy, hungry cow to convert a big mess into pails of milk day after day. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic produces appetite, aids digestion, conditions a cow to stant 
| the stuffing, cramming process necessary for heavy milking. Dr. Hess Stoch 
Tonic contains the salts of Iron that supply rich red blood so necessary to cow: 
It contains Laxatives and Diuretics that assist the kidneys and bowel 
to throw off and carry off the poisonous waste materials that so often clog up ths 
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Ever notice a cow slack up on her milk—not quite so keen for her mess—ap 





This never occurs where Dr. Hess 


ractice 
t makes 
It expels worms. 
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Dir.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 








expresses it—meaning one that lets late 
winter sunlight into the farrowing pens— 
have all been added to his equipment as 
the business grew. And he is making 
money, building up his farm and facing the 
future with confidence and plans for a 
bigger business. 

Taking the hog business by and large, 
as the saying goes, it is a pretty good busi- 
iess for the man who runs it properly. 
You can lose a lot of money on hogs if you 
et disease, scrub breeding or wrong feed- 
ng methods operate against you. And 
you will not make much if you are out and 
n the business every time prices drop and 

up again. The stickers are the ones 
» make the money. They are “there” 
1en good prices come—not just buying 
k at high prices and beginning to get | 
ly for the profits. Handle hogs right | 

1 they will paint your house, educate 

sur children and buy a motor car. Ask 





thousands of farmers that they have 
made independent if this is not so. 





"SAKE SELF-FEEDING HAY 
ONE MAN iPRESS 


25 to 50% 
incre: 





Send for catalog of complete line of ‘‘Money-Maker”* 
Belt and Motor Presses. Distributors everywhese, 


Swayne, Robinson&Co. 386 MainSt., Richmond, tod, 


Get Clean Milk 


In winter, when the cows are stabled and it is hard 





to keep the udders clean, clip the flanksand udders 
every few weeks--a few minutes will do it if you usea 
Stewart No. 1 Machine-—then the parts can be 


wiped in a jiffy and the milk will be clean and free 
from dirt. Clips horses also. Complete, only $12.75 
at your dealer’s,or send $2 direct and pay balance 
when it comes. ChicagoFlexible Shaft Company 
Dept. A116, 12th Street and Central Avonwe, Chicago, tf 
to sell or exchange 


if You Want your property write me. 
JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 








Lump Jaw of 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold under a positive guarantee since 1896 

—— money refund tf st fails. Write 

today for F LEMING’S VEST-POCK 
ETERINARY ADVISE 

A book of 197 pages and 67 Miustrations. It is FREB. 

Fleming Bros.,Chemists,281 Union Stock ¥ ds, Chicago 




























Sand 
neures closer taming. Costs ver: ittie. 
AR RAPIDS FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co, 
Dept. 13, Cedar Rapids, 











Free Catalog in colors explains 


w you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Ro 
Wagons, also or wood wheels te 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 

1Co. 


Electric Whee 
50 Ele St.,Quiney IM, * 
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CUT DOWN THE CHORES 

Chores take time, and time costs money 
these davs. It is quite possible on most 
fa-ms to cut down the time needed for 
ehores very much. In many places I have 
seen time wasted so freely that it has 
surprised me that the farmer would ever 
sand for it, but it is so much a matter 
of habit, and the real significance of the 
matter has not appeared to him vividly, 


and he just keeps on in the good old way. | 


Did you ever see a man go up in the hay- 
mow and throw down a big pile of hay, 


ing vessels at the stalls all you need do is 
to start the pump at certain hours and 
pump water into these. Have some kind 
of a noise to tell the stock that the water 
is there, which they will soon learn, and 
after they have had their drink stop the 
pump, turn the three-way cock and let 
the system drain to avoid bursting pipes. 
The animals drink fresh water no colder 
than they are used to, learn when to ex- 
pect it, and get their drink regularly, and 
the feed needed to heat the water thru 
the blood heat, or the fuel needed if 
heated in tanks, are saved. 

On one farm I saw a series of bins on 
the second floor from which chutes led to 
the feeding alley, and a carrier or feed 
basket could be quickly filled by raising 
the slide and letting gravity save shove- 
ling. A friend is planning a big barn in 
which this feature is to be used, but it 
will be on the main floor, while the barn 
for the stock is in the basement, opening 
level with feedlot on the south. A little 
raise brings the east side up to the big 
entrance doorsof the main floor, so the 
grain bins are not high for unloading 
wagons. The third floor-is the hay barn 
with hay chutes to the basement. Again 
I have seen grain bins on the same floor 
as the stabling room, but raised high 
enough to permit gravity to fill the car- 
riers, while the space beneath was utilized 
fully for various purposes, causing no 
waste. 





I have watched a man curry a team from 
head to hoof, and have to go over it some- 
times twice to get it looking fit to drive 
even to the plow in the cornfield when a 


often carrying it some distance when the | stall floor could be made so the moisture 


mow was getting low, and then climb 
down and distribute this to the mangers 
with the fork. Some work, 
believe me, and a whole lot 
of time wasted every day. Why 
aot put a hay chute down be- 
tween each two stalls so the 
animal can reach the hay 





would settle down at once and give no 
filthy bed for the horse to lie in at night, 





GOOD MORNING 





from each side, making the 
chute larger at the bottom so 
the hay will not clog it, and 
then fill it from the mow. The 
chutes would be distributed 
down the line and would save a 
fot of carrying above and all 
that below. 

Did you ever see a man carry 
feed for the stock in the barn } 
by the basket or arm load? | 
have. Silage is often carried | 
by the fork full, tho sometimes 
a wheelbarrow is used. Now | 
what is the use of this when a 
carrier can be had that will be 
large enough and of the right 
construction to carry a half 
wagon load of silage of feed 
at once and be moved by a 
amall amount of power, that 
furnished by any able bodied 
man. True, most feed carriers 
are more modest in capacity, 
but I am speaking of what is 
readily possible, tho I believe 
amaller carriers will be just 
as well and save just as much 
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the proper slope to the concrete, and the 
drainage gutter to collect the liquid ma- 
nure, would be far better than a dirt 
floor with deep ponds of filth worked up 
under the horses feet, and such are not at 
all uncommon even in barns that are 
quite pretentious as to size and general 
appearances. 

Of course you can throw the manure 
thru a window and leave it piled there 


it to make room for more, but you would 
save labor and money to have a manure 
pit for it, with a carrier to take the ma- 
nure out. If the pit can be made on ground 
a little lower than the floor, a line of tile 
from the end of the gutter will carry the 
liquid without your having to bother with 
it at all. This plan saves enough manure 
value in a year or two with only a few 
head, to pay for it, to say nothing of the 
extra labor saved in the handling.—L. H. 


COWS DO FIT IN 

It beats all, the number of farming 
plans, some of them highly developed, in- 
to which the cow fits in. One of the big- 
gest fruit growers in the middle west, 
owning many thousands of apple and 
cherry trees, doesn’t keep c ws because 
he needs income from more than one 
source, yet he has them, a herd of eighteen 
fine milkers. And he is permanently a 
dai , with good barns and silos. 

This fruit grower, when asked why he 
bothers with cows, laughs, and then 

ws reminiscent. He keeps the herd 
ecause it provides him with fertilizer 
for his orchard. It keeps his farming safe 
and sane. Livestock on any farm, the 
fruit farm included, are a safety device, 





preventing the farming system from 
rushing by any chance to its 
own doom. Both soil and tree 
health are pretty apt to remain 
good on the farm with abund- 
ant manure. 

This fruit grower has one 
orehard in particular to which 
he points as a demonstration 
of the cow’s importance. He 
planted this tract with cherry 
and appletrees, and on the first 
trial lost practically every tree. 
He tried a second time, and 
registered another failure. 
Then, on planting a third time, 
he fertilized liberally around 
the trees with stable manure. 
He followed this up by fertiliz- 
ing between the rows the se- 
cond year. And the orchard 
started right along. Now it is 
one of the finest tracts on his 
farm. The fruit grower thanks 
the cows. 

Seldom once having been wel- 
comed into a district does the 
cow leave. We have seen this 
proved again and again, both 
in the United States and in 
Canada. Time and again on 
the raw grain farm, operated 
the extensive way, the decision 
has been reached to buy some 
cows. The cow, once given the 
chance, has quickly demon- 











time probably. Anyway have 
a feed carrier if it will save 
you a trip or two every time 
you feed, for it will not take 
long for the saved time to pay 
for it. 

Do you lead your stock to 
water, or do you drive them? 


Good Morning, little Holstein calf, Let’s take 
air together 

For calves and girls need outdoor air no matter what's 
the weather! 

It makes them grow, and keeps their hearts as light 
as any feather!—Martha Hart. 





Maybe you take the water to 
them, and this is the wise 
course, for once you do this 
you are done with it, while you can keep 
on leading or driving the stock to water 
day after day, and the job is just as neer 
done as is your life, or your retirement 
from the farm. How many hours of labor 
have you put in watering stock? Now 
heating water for stock is essential if it 
is in a tank in winter, but if you have a 
power pump and a series of small drink- 





thus keeping the hair from needing but a 
light brushing to put it into fine econdi- 
tion. I do not think a horse favors a 
conerete floor next to either his feet or 
his body, but the concrete can be fitted 
with a floor of pine, either two by two 
pieces set firmly to the concrete or two 
by fours set on edge, with half inch spaces 





left between each piece. Such a floor, with 


the strated her merit, and new dis- 
tricts which formerly scorned 
her have become famed for 
their dairy products. 

It was thought for a long 
time, in the western fruit dis- 
tricts, that cows and fruit farm- 
ing did not go together. The 
cow is rather inexorable in 
her demands on labor, where- 

as the orchard, except in the busy 
harvest season, allows the farmer to get 
up and go to bed when he likes. But even 
the fruit districts came to the cow. They 
found she “‘fitted in.””—J. B. 


Young poults must be kept warm and 
dry. After they begin to “shoot the red” 
turkeys are the easiest of all fowls to raise. 


against the barn until you have to move 
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Great Belgian Melotte 


Jules Melotte—“The Edison of Europe"—has won for 
Belgium a world-wide reputation for perfect skimming 
methods. Belgium, the greatest dairy country—whose 
farms average less than six acres apiece saves every 
atom. Waste is 


Jules Melotte has made more valuable cream separator 
patents than probably all other inventors together! These 
wonderful patents, including the Self-Balancing Bowl, 
he has combined in his great Belgian Melotte Separator, 
winner of 264 International Grand Prizes. No other 
separator in the world is like the famous Belgian Meiotte! 































The Melotte has won 
every important Eu- 
ropean contest the 
last sixteen years. It 
ie Europe's — the 


separator. In Eng- 
land, for example, 
where over a dozen 
cream separators are 
made, 55 per cent in 
use today are Bel- 
gian Melottes! 


Spins 25 Minutes 
We guarantee the 
600 Ib. capacity Me- 
lotte turne easier 
than any other sepa- 
rator of 300 Ib. capa- 
city. Rune soeasily, 
bowl epins 25 min- 
utes after you stop 
cranking unless 
you apply brake; 
No other separator 
needs a brake. 




















NO MONEY DOWN-=30 Days’ Free Trial— 


then, if satisfied, only $7.50 and a few monthly payments— 
AND—the wonderful Belgian Melotte Cream Separator is yours. 
Write today for catalog—it tells all. Before you buy any separator, we 
want you to TRY—at our expense—this prize-winning separator of all 
Europe. We want you to use it as if it were your own. Put it to every 
test. Then, after 30 days, return it if you choose. We will pay freight 
both ways—the trial won’t cost you a cent. 


/ NoMoneyDown 


Before you pay any money we want you to prove for 
yourself just what the Melotte will do. Use it for 30 days. See how 
easily it operates. See how easily it is kept clean and sanitary. Note 
the simplicity—the durability. Test the Scy-Balancing Bowl, Learn 
why the bowl can’t vibrate or get 
out of balance—why it can’t remix 
cream with milk — why it is the 
recognized world’s prt skimming Ww h a t 
device. Compare Mr. Melotte’s great U. & . 
separator with all others. Do this: , 
Gov't. 











































Get them ALL on trial. Test the 













Melotte side by side with every other 
separator, See which works the eas- Says 
‘ iest — which is most profitable— 
Sanitary which operates at least expense— bens | = 
which is most sanitary and easiest bowl will 


toclean. Then, take your skim milk to a quickly cost 
creamery—let them prove which separa- you more mon-~ 















tor skims the cleanest! We ey in cream 
such a test! Mail coupon at once—get waste than the 
full details. price of your 






separator. U.S. Gov't. Bulle- 


tin No. 201 says that a per- 
fectly true motion of the 
Ss bowl is absolutely neces- 
sary. The bow! is the vital 
part of any separator—the 
| part where the cream sepa- 
ayme e ration takes place. 
Self-Balancing 


half lees tinning. ae If, after 30 days’ trial, you ere Bowl 


convinced—as we know you will be— 






that Mr. Melotte has the best cream 






Jules Melotte — with his wonder- 


























cream 
o ° 

mes sod separator on the market; that it will > 
rators. The Melotte willskim get more cream and bigger profits; ful, — Self- Balancing 
thick, heavy cream contin- that it will wear longer, work easier bowl—has solved — of 
vously—in cold as well as and give greater satisfaction than perfect oy @ Melotte 
15 Year ¢ any wy Gopareter—send only $7.50. ond ong he L Boren | 
15 Year Guarantee = of the a Balance in small monthly payments. . 
Duetoits strong, simple gears in Belgium, the price of the Melotte Sepa- Our -y terms show OUR confidence Tingle ball-beartne ete ins like 
ing, ite sturdy construction, rator may soon be advanced, We earnestly in the Melotte! rs = ne ©, ~~ 
its simplicity and «ts advise you to mail the coupon at once. This a top. Can't get ou! o ance 
wonderful efficiency, the will not obligate you in any wes. bas i will You can pay for it oe Som — can tame coasts in the 

elotte Separator can protect you present r increased profits! the cream— . cream 
pt it 8 Deck seek econ how. Melotte pay for itself while it works i 
pote than that given for you! Get full particulars. Write FOOL- F. 
with any other separator. or send the coupon at once, 

















The, alate, Seperater Valuable Books FREE! 


Dept.302P, 2843W.19thSt.,Chicago 


27s cbiieation or cost tome. sendmerecr “Profitable Dairying,” a valuable 88-page book on dairying, is tne work of 
| Catalog and details of your free trial, % 8B. H. Benkendorf, Wisconsin Dairy School Agricultural College, and K. L. Hatch, 
menthis it, Do-money-down offer. 


% Winnebago County Agricultural School, Winneconne, Wis. Contains no adver- 
% tising. A real, practical, common sense treatise, telling everything about cows 
% and dairying—how to feed and care for dairy cattle—how to make more money 
NQMO. 00s ssseesenerereeerereeersessenseeeceercnseasens % out of your cows. Every farmer should have this book. Sent free—together 
% with our Melotte which gives the full etary abort the Melotte tor 

’e, and its inventor, Jules Melotte, Get these books FREE. Mail the coupon NOW! 


.. Serer rrr rT rrr TTT TTT TT eT TT TT eee tt ttt ete ee ®, 
“7 ‘.,THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, [:2 22850" 
cnsttutsitdidiiaesdaiijainddinad Lctscsististtteetseeeeeseeee “My Dept. 302] —2843 West 19th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LITTLE paragraph in the news notes sent out by the 
agricultural college of Purdue University called atten- 
tion to the unusual record made by Mrs. Harry Knee 
Wabash county with her flock of Barred Rocks. “Mrs. 
Knee,” so the story ran,“‘kept careful records of all expenses 
and returns and found at the end of the year that she he pow = 
a clear profit of $1.18 for every hour of work she had invested in 
ber flocks.”” When you remember that one possessing such sur- 
assing skill as a Chicago carpenter receives only one dollar 
he an hour’s labor this return does look good. No doubt the 
carpenters will strike for more when they hear of it. 

But Mrs. Knee doesn’t envy people who are engaged in other 
kinds of work. She likes chickens and her husband prefers hogs 
and neither of them contemplates a walkout on account of the 
increased cost of feed. The 
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MORE THAN A DOLLAR 


An Hour From Hens 


By C. E. GAPEN 


the lectures in the district schoolhouse. The home economics 
club of Waltz township got interested in the possibilities of 
chicken raising according to the books. Now this club is plan- 
ning on selling high class, graded, infertile eggs for the members. 
They expect to develop a special market that will bring them 
considerably more than the ordinary price. 

“The year we raised 1200 we let our enthusiasm get away with 
us. Nowwe havesettled downtoaregular productionof from 
200 to 300. We plan on having about 150 pullets to start with 
each fall. Later we cull down to about one hundred hens. 


_ “Luse an incubator with a capacity for 378 We have an 
incubator cellar large enough for two such machines. When not 
in use for hatching the cellar comes in handy for storage. The 
hatching is done the last of February and the first of 
March. This insures us pullets that will be ready to lay the 
next fall and broilers that can be sold when the market is the 
best. We get these birds to a weight of two pounds or two and 
a quarter by the time they are twelve weeks old. 

“The big job in our experience has been to get the chicks 
started. Our records show that we have “fallen down” the 
worst in hatching. The results have not been bad but we know 
there is still a good deal to be learned about this end of the 
business. The newly hatehed chicks do not get a thing to eat 
until they are three days old. Then they get sour milk only for 
aday. This milk gets the digestive apparatus in good — 

order and prevents some 
the worst diseases of 





have twenty-two acres all 
their own and rent forty- 
four on the half-share basis 
from Mrs. Knee’s father 
who lives in the next house 
up the road. So they have 
for the use of their livestock 
the feed produced on forty- 
four acres. Not much of a 
place as farms go in the 
cornbelt, but the returns 
they manage to work out 
of it will probably make 
some owners of quarter 
sections sit up ond take 
notice. Let’s see. 

This is really mostly a 
thicken story, tho the feath- _ This was taken on recep- 
ered livestock represents {i lay inthe incubator 
tue smaller end of the in- of a turkey tom showiug 
come. The pig end of the past the roof—it’s a wind- 
business will be disposed of mill wheel.) 
first. Mr. Knee is some- 
what of a speculator as he 
buys most of his hogs and 
also a great deal of his corn 
from other farms in the vicinity. He takes chances on the mar- 
ket, but sc far as methods of pork making are concerned he puts 
it up to the experts at the experiment station and follows direc- 
tions. Since he has been doing this he has been getting better 
results than seemed possible before. He uses clover pasture as 
much as possible in connection with the self-feeder in which 
he feeds corn and tankage. Last year his profits above the cost 
of feed amounted to $2000. They estimate that the actual clear 
profit on the hog business was somewhere between $1200 and 
$1500. The poultry income of course isamere sideline compared 
to this but when compared with the ordinary farm flock income 
it takes on a new interest. for that reason the methods em- 

loyed by Mrs. Knee and her ideas on the care of the farm 
flock should appeal to most farmers and farm women who 
want to make everything count. 

These farm folks probably were no more attracted to their 
state agricultural college than the college people were attracted 
to them. The fact is that one of the a em in the poultry 
department had his curiosity aroused when he heard that this 
small farm had produced 1200 chickens one summer. He went 
to the farm and made a call. The result of this visit was a stim- 
ulated interest in better methods of poultry and egg produc- 
tion, altho the flock had always been profitable before. “It 
had been our policy,” said Mrs. Knee, “to do things as well as 
possible, but we soon found there were things about poultry 
raising that we didn’t know. 

“The first thing we did was to cull the flock and there we got 
somewhat of a surprise. Altho the experts said it was an excel- 
lent flock the fact that we got just about as many eggs after 
taking out what seemed like a big bunch of birds convinced us 
that there was a lot more to be learned about a hen. Then we 
had a demonstration on our farm conducted by one of these 
culling experts and twenty-five or thirty neighbors, mostly 
women, came over. That got a lot of people started and there- 
after when the poultry man came to this neighborhood we had 











chicken childhood. From 

then on until they are a 

week old they are fed five 

nu Mlaybe the hens didn’t tumes . os 4 on es 
uild this bungalow, grain w! is put in the lit- 
furisting i“ “MY ter. Those that show a 
: P good deal of ene in 
scratching out this feed will 
—" Exercise is rth of the 
important a © 








ers are separated from the 
rest. Up to this time they 
have been getting a mixture 
of cracked wheat, cracked 
corn and steel-cut oats in 
the litter and a mash made 
up of five pote of wheat bran, five pounds of middlings and 
two and a half pounds of tamkage in a self-feeder. I start using 
the self-feeder when the chicks are eight or ten days old but at 
first I put it in with them for only a little while along toward 
evening to keep them from overeating. I started using tankage 
in place of beef scrap because Mr. Knee always had it on hand 
for the hogs. The ¢ehickens have done very well on it and I 
believe it is a the beef scraps. Some of the 
neighbors told me it’ would give a 

bad taste to the but we have never 
noticed that it di 

“Sour milk is a part of the ration 
nearly all the time and when there is 
plenty of it I cut out the tankage en- 
tirely. There is really no better feed for 
chickens than sour muk any time in their 
lives from the time they hatch until they 
= ready for market or when they are 

ying. 

“On a lot of farras I have visited they 
seem to have little idea of the value of 
litter in raising healthy chickens and in 
hooping them laying. I always keep a 
half inch of sand on the floor. It hel 
to keep the house dry and warm and the 
chickens eat quite a little of it. For the 
little chicks in the brooder houses [ use 
a litter about an inch and a half deep. 
This makes them exert themselves to 
get the grain and keeps them in good 
condition. Our birds never suffer from 
leg weakness. The reason is that we al- 
ways keep a supply of bonemeal in hop- 
pers where they can get it whenever they 
want it, One of (Continued on page 134 








Read this fast! Ruth 
rounded up one of 
the Ringlet roosters, 

































Twin City 42-20 Tractor 


Noted for its great surplus power, 








The great TWIN CITY Line of Trac- 
tors, with the addition of the new 12-20, 
furnishes power for all farm work on 
any size farm, 





Twin City 16-30 Tractor 


The 16-30 has every characteristic that 
has made our larger tractors famous, 





All-Steel TWIN CITY Threshers 


have many exclusive grain saving fea- 
tures. Built in three sizes: 22x42, 
28x48, and 36x60. 
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he’ ** In the hard spots— 
under adverse conditions 
—that’s where the TWIN 
=e. CITY 12-20 proves its superiority. 

“The surplus power of its 16-valve- 
in-head engine masters the worst condi- 
tions of power farming. 


4TWIN CITY Tractors perform dependably in 
“* the severest service, because they are built to de 




















“the work, not to meet a price. 





The sixteen-valve, four-cylinder engine with sts 
counterbalanced crankshaft, removable cylinder 
head and cylinder sleeves, is the most successful 


kerosene burning engine made. Designed, not 
adapted, for kerosene—and poe our 





own great plant by our own engineers. Trans- 
mission drives direct on both forward speeds. 
Gears drop forged, steel cut and case “el an 
run in oil bath in one-piece, dust-pr:of case. 
Hyatt roller bearings. The simplest, most acces- 
sible and dependable tractor for your farm. 


We have a widespreaa organization of branches, dis- 
tributors and dealers, 
to nearest TWIN CITY dealer. Send for catalogs 


Write and we will direct you 


TWIN CITY COMPANY 


Sales Organization of 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
Branches and Distributors 


Denver, Col. Peoria, Ill. Houston, Texas Frank O. Renstrom 
Des Moines, Ia. St. Louis, Mo, Amarillo, Texas gy San Fran 
Fargo, N. D. Kansas City, Mo. San Antonio, Texas Los Angel 
Great Falls, Montana Lincoln, Neb. Baskerville & Dahl Stockton. Oaklan 
Lake City, Utah Indianapolis, Ind, Company, Water- and Sacramento, Cal 
ae Wash. Crow La. town, S. D. Southern Machinery 
ichita, Kansas Dallas, Texas Company,Atlanta,Ga 


Eastern and Export Offices 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 154 Nassau Street, New York City 
Canadian Distribators 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Regina, Sask., and Calgary. * Alta. 









THEIR SUCCESSES KEEP 
THEM THERE 

You want this time-tried, dependable 

hatcher to make the most of your opporta- 

nity this year. Write for my 1920 offer on 


“SUCCESSFUL” s'sroovens 


Backed by 27 years’experience. Cabinet made and 
scientifically ventilated. Hot water heating plant. 
Write for —ask about poultry and 
eggs, too—and **Successful’’ Grain 
Famous little booklet, 
- Care and Feed- 
ing of Chicks, Ducks and 
Turkeys,.’’ 10 cents. 
catalog is FREE. 

J. 8. GILCREST, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 








Ne Cripples—No Chicks Suffocated 
Life-giving moist warmth of the 
Porter Soft- t Tubeless is superior te that 
of the hen. Perfect hatches result, More 
fresh, moisture-laden air : 


shell, Chicks freed quick 
withoutinjury. Nocripples. 














get same good results as ex- 
perts, Egg chamberround 
like hen nest, Every egg 
heated evenly inal] tempera- 
tures, Heat, moisture, ven- 
tilation automatically adjusted, 
Eggs turned in twe minutes 
ne os biting ap, Guster beat, fron-cled 
ng or lifting ter hea ron-cla 

guarantee. We Ship by Prepald Express. 

Reduces Cost 300 Per Cent 

Uses 8 to 4 quarts of oil. Others 
burn 4 to 6 gallons. One filling completes 
hatch, Result of 25 years’ successful incubator 
making. Send posta] for FREE book onSoft- 
Heat—greatest improvement fn incubation. 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 345 BLAIR, NCB. 









Pro ive Poultry People 
Are Their Chick 












NCUBATORS *BROODERs 





nursery with 
Built in three sizes. Book 
beats ‘em all for raising chicks. 
Cast tron stove heated with coal. 
Pure fresh air and even best. No 
crowding or smothe . Raise 
all your chicks. Let us tell you 
about cur Sure Hatch System. 
Send for Sure Match 
Book, Tells all about 
profitable poultry raising. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Bex 22 Fremont, Nebr. 


ee 
————— 
’ . 4 with leading varieties of 
I ll Start You Pure Bred Poultry, Incu- 
bators, Grain Sprouters, Supplies, Eggs, Baby 
Chicks. Highest quality. Lowest possible cost 
Send for illustrated book and price list. A 
regular information bureau free. Address 


Nichol's Poultry Farm, Box 10, Monmouth, lil. 
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GREEN FOOD FOR WINTER 
Fresh ons in the winter are a scarce 
e 


article. price oftentimes is pro- 
hibitive, but that is not so much a factor 
as is the question of how to get them. 

ut there 


Winter are not impossible, 
are a few thin that are absolutely neces- 
sary. First: One must have the right kind 
of stock. Second: They must be properly 
housed. Third: They must be well fed. 

One of the items of feeding thst is 
most often overlooked and yet is perha 
'as important as any one of the single 
| factors and must be taken in considera- 
tion for winter egg-production, is the 
supply of green feod. Green food is not 
only capable of increasing egg production, 
but outside of the water that goes to make 
up food, is perhaps the cheapest source of 
wroduction; yet it is abused and over- 
ooked more than anything else. 

Mangel beets, if they can be purchased, 
or have been grown for this purpose is 
perhaps one of the easiest and most 
i means of supplying green 
ood. Caution should be taken that too 
many.are not fed. The method that seems 
to work best with us, is to split the 
mangels in two. A large spike is driven 
about fourteen inches or more off the 
| floor and the magels stuck on the spike. 











This gives the birds the opportunity to 
ick at them as they desire. Monee can 
fed daily, one or two, depending on the 
| size, to each twenty or twenty-five birds. 
| They can be satisfactorily stored, so that 
| they will keep thruout the entire winter. 
| Cabbages are satisfactory, but usually too 
| high in price. Besides the mangle perhaps 
| the best thing is sprouted or soaked oats. 
The mistake that is made in feeding 
| sprouted oats is that the sprouts are al- 
| lowed to obtain too great a growth. The 
best results can be obtained by feedin 
oats when the sprouts are tender — 
'short, usually about one-half to three- 
fourths inches in length. It is not neces- 
sary for the sprouts to be green in color 
| in order for the birds to get the most good 
out of them. 
Mold in Sprouted Oats 


One precaution that must be taken in 
feeding sprouted oats is, that you must 
be sure and not allow the oats to become 
| moldy. If mold is encountered in sprouted 
oats, this can usually be overcome by 
placing a small amount of formaldehyde 
in the sprinkling water. The amount used 
is about ten drops to the gallon of water. 

If this is not of sufficient strength to 
prevent mold, add more. There will be no 
danger of poisoning the chickens with the 
use of formaldehyde, but there will be 
danger of poisoning if moldy oats are 
fed. 


Soaked Oats 


Many feeders obtain practically the 
same results from feeding soaked oats. 
The oats are only soaked See twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours, which is not a 
sufficient length of time for many sprouts 
to develop. The reason for this is that 
one of the greatest values coming from 
reen food is that of succulence. We are 
ginning to realize that oats have a 
bigger place in poultry feeding than we 
have given them credit for. We use to be 
of the opinion that oats had too much 
crude fibre to be a satisfactory poultry 
feed, but in recent poultry feeding ex- 
periments it has been found that oats 
can make up almost one-half of the mash 
food and one-third of grain food and 
still more sprouted oats can be fed in 
addition for green feed. 

If alfalfa is to be fed, it is best to feed 
it in the form of alfalfa hay or the leaves 
shook from stems and boiling water poured 
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Get This Fine Book 


| About the New 


ROUND | 
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Here at last is & 
Hatcher that re- 
quires only 3 min- 
ate. Only 13 pol 
ate. y 4 

lons of oil and fill 
lamp only twice io 
a hatch. t regu- 
lated at the burner 
instead of being 
wasted up the chim- 












=~ plice nee moist, even heat 
2¢ hen. Tall chim - 
fect draft. Hinged cover makes om Gatien — 

-Glass in top means visible egg chamber 


cooli 
16 eatures 
The Radio-Round has sixteen 

















wonderful advantages like the 
above. Over 10, already 
in use in all parts of the 


country are doubli and 
trebling poultry profits for 
owners. Make this your ban- 
ner year, write at once for the 


Free Book! 


which explainsand illustrates 
every Radio-Round advan- @ 
tages and quotes letters from _ 
owners everywhere. Don't 
buy any hatcher at any price, 
until you first know why the 
Radio-Round saves so much 
work, time and money and 
produces such marvelous re- 
sults. Send in your name now 
on a > 


Radio-Round Incubator Co. 


21 Front Street, WAYNE, NEBR. 


10 HENS LAY 8 EGGS 
A DAY, HOW IT’S DONE 


Mr. Davis Shows How to Wake Up 
Idle Hens. Easily Tried. 














“T have 10 hens and was getting 1 and 
2 eggs a day. Since using Don Sung, my 
hens have improved so much that I am 
now getting 7 and 8 eggs a day. The re- 
sults have been wonderful.” —Heary 
Davis, 1324 30th St., Newport News, Va. 

Mr. Davis wrote this letter in February, 
after a severe test in the coldest weather. 
Try it, as he did, and watch —_ hens 
stop loafing and start laying. Here’s our 
offer: 

Give your hens Don Stag and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don’t find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be promptly retunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) 
works directly on the egg-laying organs, 
and is also a splendid tonic. It is easily 

iven in the feed, improves the hen’s 
Fealth, makes her stronger and more ac- 
tive in any weather, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it 
doesn’t get you the eggs, no matter how 
cold or wet the weather, your money will 
be refunded by return mail. Get Don 
Sung from your druggist or poultry remedy 
dealer or send 50 cents for a package by 
mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 
142 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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over them, the green material being then 
fed in troughs or boxes and the Siquid 
given to chickens to drink. Green food, 
if fed in any form will not only increase 
egg production, but will decrease its 
cost. Vegetables other than beets or car- 
rots, if fed to poultry should be fed cooked, 
rather than raw.—Hl. A. B., Ia. 


DISEASE RESISTANCE OF HENS 

E ultry keeper who is observant 
probably noticed that there are always 
some birds in his flock of chickens which 
are “immune;”’ that is, they escape all 
diseases, while other members quickly 
contract any disease which appears in the 
flock, or even in a neighboring flock, and 
many often succumb within a day or 
two. Few fowls are entirely free From 
contagious diseases if conditions are favor- 
able for a disease to spread from its first 
victim, but there are some families among 
all breeds that are hardier than others. 
Roup and other contagious diseases have 
been known to prevail in yards in which 
certain fowls quickly succumbed, while 
other birds that roosted, ate and drank 
with the sick fowls showed no signs of 
disease. A bird may have the roup some- 
times, spread the disease with fatal re- 
sults to its mates, but recover itself and 
live to an old age. While such a bird may 
appear to be healthy and vigorous, not 
infrequently it is for years the source of 
infection for the entire flock, causing the 
death of many fowls that are more easily 
affected by the disease. 

Such cases as cited surely emphasize the 
importance of disposing of all birds which 
are known or suspected to have had a 
contagious disease like roup, even in a 
light form. All such birds should be killed 
and their places filled with others that are 


known to be healthy. Especially when an 
entire flock is attacked must prompt 
action be taken and the affec fowls 


destroyed. The labor involved in han- 
dling a large number of sick birds of or- 
dinary value is too costly on the farm. 
It is generally less expensive and more 
satisfactory in every way to get rid of a 
disease-stricken flock outright and make 
a fresh start, than to spend time and 
labor for several months in doctoring the 


sick birds.—W. F. P. 


PREVENT INCUBATOR FIRES 

One of the best methods of preventing 
incubator fires is to buy well built ma- 
chines made by firms with experience in 
incubator construction. Incubators may 
be made at home but such machines are 
usually in more danger of overheating and 
burning than machines made by ex- 
perienced men. Use a good grade of oil 
in the machine as this means less soot and 
cleaner lamps. Clean the lamp and trim 
the wick every day and regulate the ma- 
chine so that the wick will not have to be 
turned up very high in order to provide 
sufficient heat. 

Locate the incubator as far as possible 
from any scrap material which might burn 
rapidly. Then if a fire should start there 
will be a good chance of controlling it. A 
handy fire extinguisher is a valuable item 
n the poultryman’s equipment but a 
couple of pails of water will be very use- 
ful in an emergency if they are within 
easy reach. 

The largest factor in preventing fires is 
just plain carefulness in the handling of 
equpment. Most poultrymen realize the 
danger of losing eggs thru careless manage- 
ment of their incubators and by giving 
them constant care the danger of fire is 
also eliminated. Always inspect every 


incubator in the spring to see that the 
chimneys are not clogged. One incubator 
is reported to have caught fire because a 
mouse built a nest of waste paper in the 
flue during the winter and it was not 
discovered 


R. K, 


until it started to burn.— 
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@ Why Pay More 


@ For only $16.25 you 
2 can get these two jf 
anbeatabl i 
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@® tbe publisher about us. 


Machines | | 
Freight Paid For Only 


= 180 Egg Incubator and 180 $ 
@ Chick Brooder both for only 
® Wisconsinshavehot water § 
® heat, double walls, air space between d 
@ Of finest, select, clear CALIFORNIA 


fully 
You can’t make a mistake 
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World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge! 
MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 15¢ 
. BEND U Ps 

Tells how to keep poultry with greatest 


). 8. STAM 
profit; 84 to 168 pages; 26th year. Best articles; expert advice; 
every number profusely illustrated, 1 yr., 60c; 2 yra., $1.00. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept. 266, Quincy, Ill. 














cubator. 
A. ~— —— mgs ~ 
that’s famous for big hatches, healthier chicks. 
Tried and tested i t 


Why Take Charices ? 







oubl 
® glass doors, copper tanks and boilers, self regulating. Nursery under 


e ished in natural color—not painted to cover up cheap, 
with thermometers, egg tester, 
you can buy. If you don’t find it satisfactory 


@ WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
BSS See SBR ReaeSBeSeBaseeeanaencgaeaaaanecan ae 















at should be your reason for buying an ins 
Then why not the in the 
X-Ray, the incubator 





y in competition with 
others. Used by thousands of men and 
women and now considered by all the easi- 


est operating, most economical, most modern; 
and bi 
value t 


hatches considered, the 
t your dollar will buy. 
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Find Out What 


An Incubator 
By Ft Corey 


Before You Buy 












Send for our Free Catalog and 
we will send you a sample of 4 
sin Incubators and Brooders, @ 

Then you will know which 
Machines ik 

will last longest and which will 

give you the most value for your 
hy We give you @ 

30 Days’ Trial 
BACK 
IF NOT 


the material used in W: 
are built best, which 
Grr ou ag nee © 
W take chances? 
nel, |e d 
SATISFIED 





10-YEAR @ 
“ GUARANTEE » 


tray. Made @ 
not pine, paper or other flimsy material, bator fin- @ 
shoddy material. jacubater snd Brooder © 

hing but the oil. is is the best 


days’ trial, send it back, Don’t @ 
this prize winning outfit. WRITE 
in buying a Wisconsin. On the market 16 years. @ 


Box 12 Racine, Wis. @ 





Better Than Green Food 


Just dissolve WACKER’S B-T-G-F TABLETS in 
the drinking water. The tablets will do more than 
any green food yo0 can give: your chickens will be 
in ~_—e condition, and ab increased eng ays 
will result. The initials B-T-G-F stand for “Better 
Than Greef Food,” a fact you can positively rely on, 
as there is no food as good. If you are not 
satisfied after a fair trial, write us and we will return 
your money. To those who are skeptical, we “ay 
write your own guarantee. 200 tabiets, 50c; 1,( 
tablets, $2.00. Sold nowhere else. 

WACKER REMEDY CO., Gox 157-6, Camden, New Jersey 
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AST winter eggs sold as highas$1.00adozen. I predict 
that this winter eggs will go even higher. This is my judgment as 
America’s wellknown poultry expert. Poultry raisers are going to reap tremen- 

dous profits. You, too, can make sureof a big egg yield by giving your hens a few 
cents’ worth of Reefer's *“* More Eggs” Tonic. This product has already been tried, 
tested and proven by 400,000 chicken raisers. It has stood the test cf years and is 
acknowledged the best and most successful egg producer on the market today. Every 
day that you don’t use it means that you are olen money. Start with a few cents’ 
worth of Reefer’s “ More Eggs” Tonic. Act NOW. 


77 | 


ot 117 Eggs Instead ot 3 


That's the experience of one enthusiastic poultry raiser who wrote me. Read the 
the wonderful testimonials printed below and remember they are just a few out 


of thousands. 


Banker Endorses “More Eggs” 


Some time ago I got from you 
“More Eggs”’ and now it means 
MORE =GGS. lam now fully 
convinced of its utility. I have 14 
pullets and 14 hens one year old 
and the first 10 days in December 
they laid 11 dosen a Ss Yours 
very truly, H. F. HLAND 
President, The Citizens’ Bank of 
Ashland, Oregon. 











- oat Coined P “More Eggs’’ Paid the Pastor 8988 Eggs}from 125 Hens 160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
ease ept m or 
advertising eats 2 Godsend to | I can’t express in words how Since using the “‘More Eggs”’ I wall have fed 2 boxes of 
the poultry. It is more than a | much I have been benefitted | have got more eggs than at any More Eggs’ to my hens 
miracle. ~THEODORE ARM- | by’‘MoreEggs.’’I've paid my | time I have been in the poultry | and I think they have 
STRONG, Snow Hill, N. C. debts, clothed the children in | business, about 30 years. Since | broken theegg record I 
new dresses, and that is not | March bth to Nov. 16th I have have 160 White ho 
Doubles Egg Production all—I paid my pastor his dues. | marketed 740 and only have | 144 Leghorns 
I have been using ‘‘More Eggs”’ | I sold 4254 doz. eggs last week, | 125 hens. I bighly recommend in exactly 21 days I 
Tonic 8 or 4 weeks now. My cag set 4 dos., ate some and “More Eggs” Tonic to all poultry | got 125 dozen eggs. — 
roduction has been doubled.—J. | 134 dos. left.—-MRS. LENA raisers. — MRS. W. 8. DEAHL. MRS. H. N. PATTON, 
>. KOENINGER, Paradise, Tex, | McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn, | Exline, Ia. Waverly, Mo. 














This $1 
Pachage 











E.J. Reefer 





I have convinced over 400,000 poultry raisers of the value of 
my “More Eggs” tonic. I want toconvince you. My free offer is made 
in the sincere hope that you will give me this very opportunity. I know 
what your verdict will be when you once try “More Eggs"—but my 
difficulty is to get you to ACT—to get you todecide NOW that you will 
rs “MORE EGGS” an honest and fair _ i = do a Ls 
offer you a package FREE, just to show how I can make your hens lay . 
more eggs? Why delay? Others are getting more eggs than they ever The Million Delier Meschents Bank 
dreamed of getting; you can do the same. ta A BBN — py A 


How to Get the Free Package i inand mail Bese ore raf att detec a 


Results 
Guaranteed ! 








satisfied in every wag or your money 
back. You do not run thw slightest risk. 
below. Enclose only $1.00, the pr'ce of one package. I will send you two 
$1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS”; one package FREE! Keep the extra package; or, e J 
better still, sell it to a poultry friend, so you can get your money back and heve 
* 
$1 Package 


your own package for nothing. 
C nt 
Sena ¢ “ FREE 
Send Coupon: .. 3 
°° E.J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 


~ 
i ; ; ; @ 3521 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
7 
Just fill in and mail coupon with only one dollar. I will ’ ag 
the two $1.00 packages of 


immediately send you two$!.00 packages of ‘MORE EGGS," the ¢ your offer. Send = 
extra package being FREE! Don’t wait! gge are steadily advancing for which [ enclose $1.00. 





* 


1 You agree to né 
in price and will soon reach the $1.00 per dozen mark. Reap the BIG : ‘ 
profits “MORE EGGS” will make for you. | Don't let your neighbor Siw. | 
get the advantage of you. Act NOW! Every day’s delay means e ? 


extra egg profits lost. Send the coupon today! e 
? NGG oo ccccccccccceceseeceeeces eecccecocecocoeessesce seeeewecess 
Poultry Expert . 
AdGread.... seeeeee erceee oveee 
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MUSLIN CURTAINS IN THE HEN 
HOUSE 


In spite of evidence to the contrary, 
there are still many persons who cannot 
believe that cloth covered windows are 
better for the poultry house than the all 
glass windows. If the writer had needed 
conviction, an experience last winter 
would have provided abundant argu- 
ment in favor of the cloth covered front 
in poultry house construction. 

t is always a pleasure to go visitin 
among friends and to have them call 
around and see us. It was during one of 
these trips that our friend remarked how 
well his hens were doing. Of course,.we 
were immediately interested and all went 
out to see the poultry house. It was one 
of the half monitor type, very modern in 
design, which had been built only two or 
three years. The windows in front were 
muslin covered, protected by wire net- 
ting. It was cold weather, and cloudy, 
but the hens were busily scratching in the 
deep litter and if the noise made by a hen 
can really be called singing, then surely 
there was a medley of joyful song in that 
hen house. One thing sure, those hens 
were happy. 

Among other things which could not 
escape notice were the feed hoppers con- 
tainmg grit, oyster shell and charcoal, 
and a good watering device which pro- 
vided clean, wholesome water. It/was no 
wonder that the eggs gathered from the 
nests showed that over half the hens had 
_— that day. This was usual, we were 

d. 


After supper another neighbor asked us 
to come over to his place and tell him 
what was wrong with several of his hens. 
I had had some experience with 


the breathing of so many hens. The situa- 
tion was still further aggravated by over 
crowding. It was no wonder there was 
tuberculosis in the flock. 

Of course, the advice the farmer re- 
ceived was simply to put back his old 
cloth covered window panes, at least part 
of them, and thus provide good, even, 
ventilation without any drafts. Then he 
was advised to disinfect his premises, 
kill his sick fowls, and to further reduce 
his flock to about half the number by 
culling. After this was done, he had about 
the same condition as his neighbor, who 
had been having such good “luck.” 
Which again reminds us, ventilation is 
important for poultry as well as other 
stock. 


LOCATING THE COLONY HOUSE 

If colony houses must be placed in ex- 
egy positions it pays to drive a two by 

our down at each corner and spike it 
securely to the house. This prevents the 
building from being tipped over during a 
a wind. As colony houses must be 
raised from the ground to keep out pests, 
the danger of injury during a windstorm 
is increased. We once had a colony house 
carried about twenty feet by the wind and 
laced upside down. The house was so 
adly splintered that it had to be torn to 
pieces. The wind was not so severe but 
that two by fours at the corners would 
have saved it. 

A colony house placed behind an ever- 
green windbreak is in less danger from 
storms and the birds live in grea*er com- 
fort. When the houses can be placed in 
an orchard, the birds receive the protec- 





tion of the shade and have a fine place to 
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sible to move the houses to any desired 
location on the farm in a short time. 
However, the most practical colony 
houses we have seen are built on strong 
skids. The skids are high enough from 
the ground so that there is no room under 
the houses for pests to hide. Then, with- 
out the trouble of attaching wheels or 
placing the colony house on a stone boat, 
these houses on skids can be pulled around 
the farm by using only one horse. Colon 
houses built too large for drawing with 
one horse, are apt to be too heavy to be 
practical. A large, heavy colony house is 
more apt to become shaky and need re- 
pairs sooner than a smaller house. If 
the house is large enough for a colony of 
one hundred birds we consider it sufficient 
for the best results.—R. K., Mich. 


POULTRY HOUSE DOORS 

The door to the farm poultry house 
should be strongly built and provided 
with a lock and strong hinges. Have it 
swing outward so it will not be blocked 
by litter or strike any of the birds when 
it is opened. A door wide enough to per- 
mit a wheelbarrow to enter is most prac- 
tical. Then the poultryman can remove 
the litter from the floor and nests with 
less work, and save time in removing the 
droppings. A wide door also permits a 
barrel sprayer to be wheeled into the house 
at cleaning time. 

If possible place the door away from the 
windward side of the house if it does not 
cause many lost steps. This prevents 
strong winter winds from blowing on the 
birds whenever the door is opened. We 
believe that a wide sliding oer on the 
front of some houses might save time 
whenever the litter is changed. Then a 
wagon can be backed up to the front 
of the house and the old litter pitched out 
with the least possible exertion. 

When doors are placed in long laying 
houses to separate the sections it pays to 
use double action spring hinges. This 
eliminates chances of the doors being left 
open by careless visitors which will allow 





the birds in different pens to mix 
and possibly spoil b ing records 





poultry and altho not a real poultry 
doctor, could diagnose most of the 
ordinary diseases. It was late when 
we got there, and there was a sick 
hen in a box in the kitchen. 

We were told the hens lim 
got very light, and died. We kille 
this one, opened it up and found 
the characteristic whitish to grey 
tubercular deposits in the walls 
of the intestines, lungs, and liver 
which are the effect. of tuberculosis. 

I asked the owner why shedidn’t 








or at least uire extra work in 

separating the flocks. The inside 
doors must be raised about ten 
inches from the floor so they will 
not be blocked by the litter in the 
scratching pens. 

Have the doors high enough to 
permit the poultryman and visitors 
to pass thru without ducking the 
head. Low doors are an abomina- 
tion because ducking is too often 
neglected and bruised heads are not 








have her husband take out some of 

the windows in the hen house 

and replace them with muslin. 

[ had never seen that poultry 
house, yet I knew the cause of the trouble 
was poor ventilation, because tuberculosis 
is most common under such conditions. 
The suggestion, however, caused im- 
mediate consternation. ‘Why, we just 
took off the cloth covered frames last fall 
and put im glass,’ was the reply. I asked 
if there had been any trouble im previous 
years, and on receiving a negative reply 
asked if muslin had been the only pro- 
tection over the opening of the hen house. 
It developed that this had been the case. 
Right here was a good example of the 
value of the cloth front over the tight 
glass front. 

We went out to look at the poultry 
house. It was just as fine and tight as one 
could wish, too tight in fact. Up along the 
rafters in the nt , the frost had collected. 
The litter on the floor was abundant but 
not chaffy and dry. There was a cold 
clammy feeling in the air. The cause was 
not hard to find, for it was simply a case 
of absolute lack of ventilation. Thru 
their desire to give their poultry a warm 
place, these folks had closed everything up 
tight as a jug and made no provision for 


getting rid of the damp foul air caused by 





Very few days are so cold but what an open 
front house will serve 


range if the orchard is in sod. A clover 
field furnishes a good range for poultry 
and is ideal for a colony house location. 
Some poultrymen plant corn around their 
colony houses and the birds have the 
benefit of the shade as well as a protec- 
tion from hawks. The poultryman has the 
advantage of the land | for both poultry 
and crop production. ; 

We have four colony houses placed in 
front of a red raspberry patch and it has 
furnished dense shade for the young grow- 
ing stock. The poultry have not harmed 
the fruit and the berries grew to a large 
size and the canes were wel sow FN bene- 
fitted by the poultry manure and the 
scratching of the birds. On windy days 
the poultry dust in the mellow garden 
soil between the rows of canes, and they 
are not disturbed by the wind. When the 
sun is hot it is often cool in the moist earth 
under the berry foliage. It has proven 
quite an ideal location for the colony 
houses this summer. b 

One poultryman in our section has 
constructed hubs on the sides of each of 
his colony houses. By placing a tongue 


in front and wheels at the sides it is pos- 





ood for the morale. Have the 

oor fit tightly so it will prac- 

tically seal the sideof the house 

when closed and prevent any pos- 
sible chance for drifts..—R. G. K. 


BREEDING MALES 

In selecting males to head our breeding 
pens, we never give the preference to size 
alone, as size may be due to fat and idle- 
ness. The main male points are shape and 
color and a bird that is active and of 
medium size. Size in chicks is mostly in- 
herited from the female side of the mat- 
ing, while shape and color are largely 
determined by the male. 

A little practice and observation will 
enable ou to make a selection without 
difficulty, but many persons are so partial 
to large males that they often sacrifice 
their best interests in other directions. If 
the male is purebred, you will secure chicks 
of good size from a medium-sized bird 
mated to fairly large hens. This is better 
than to use a male so large he is clumsy.— 
R. 8S. 


Don’t forget that plenty of water is not 
only wholesome in the way of promoting 
and maintaining health, but is absolutely 
necessary to the production of large 
number of eggs. 
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YOU MAY READ THE 


Herald HALF PRICE 


Herald 
ee all its 


eoks at...... 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is sacrific 
immediate profits from subecribers in a big drive to ex- 
tend ita present 300,000 circulation (representing 1 ,500,- 


000 readers) to the million mark (representing 5,000,000 


readers) by making an irresistable f price trial offer. 
weekly issues 
Studies 


New subscribers may have the next 
for --—-—-—— = 
20 pages of 
world news 


big satisfying 
20 imine Stories 
Jje--+- Feature Articles 























“JO jeterpretative Editorials 
70 devotional’ Meditations 
40 vores enue’ Sermons 
200 viet Sca woe _ Pietures 

(6 tai,  Golers 





and hundreds of other wonderful features, all 
now available to new subscribers at half price 


The Christian Herald is one of America’s really great 
religious and social institutions, It is the best loved 
a most widely read interdenominational family 
magazinein the world. It is dedicated to the serv- 
ice of humanity It alms to make of every church a 

community center for social 
{MPORTANT—During the J and religious uplift. It tells 
6 weeks for 25¢ peried, | theimportant newsofevery 
another of those wonderful | denomination, but the or- 
Courtenay Savage Serials, | gan of none. Y ou need the 
entitled **Sorning,”* will § stimulus, the Inspiration, the 
appear exclusively in the § vision of world service the 
Chrtetian Herald in advance § Christian Herald gives. A 
of its publication as afi million new short term 
61.50 book. subscribers is the Christian 
Herald'sgoal, 25 cents in coin 
or stamps sent now (at the Christian Heraid risk) is 
guaranteed to give you more and better literature than 
you ever could imagine possible. Address The Chris- 
tian Herald, 674 bible House, New York. 


How to Get Winter Eggs 


Ee? Prices are now higher than ever 
4 Those who know how to make hens lay 
winter e¢gs will reap enormous profits, 
Our book, ““"Waatand How to Feed Poul 
try,"’tellshow. Every page contains prac 
tical, money- ing suggestions. ith 
Poultry Tribune, America’s leading poultry 
paper, one year, $1.00. Three ——— 15¢ 
trial subscription to paper only...... 


Poultry Tritene, Box C, Mt. Morris, lL 


POULTRY BOOK tsir:'.:23 
a fal pictures, « 


best yet; 144 
5 besutifa nd color plates, 
caring, na and disease informa- 
scribes the busy Poultry Farm handling 63 
varieties includ! ian Ronners. Tells how to 
tors, cheap feed 
; This practical 

rth dollars mailed for 10 cents. 
*s Poultry Farm, Box 104Ciarinda, lowa 


EED Most Profitable Chick- 
64 BR ens, ducks, geese and tur- 
keys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 
raised. Fow!s, eggs, incubators at low prices. 
America's greatest a farm. ‘27 years 
in business. Valuable new 108 e Poul- 
try Guide and Catalog free. rite today. 


R. F.NEUBERT Co., Box s2¢, Mankato, Minn. 
DAY OLD CHICKS 


Guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 
Hatching. Bar. Rocks, 8. C. W. 
Leg., 8. C. & R. C. Reds, W. Wyan. 
Buf & W. Orp. Catalog free. 


HEN POULTRY FARMS. R. 5, Ge: Indiana 
BREEDERS (2.83 

: leties. Chicken 
Ducks, Geese, Bant Guineas anc 
Turkeys. Also Eggs, Incubators and 
Brooders. Catalogue Free. 


BARE POULTRY CO., BOX 850 
HAMPTON, IOWA 


6 Oo BEST PAYING VARIETIES 

Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 

Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Pure-bred heavy 

laying strains. Fowls Regs & Incubators 

all at low prices. 24 years experience. 
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PTS we eta 
{pe Chickens, Oucks. Gesss and Turkeys. 
7, Varletieg Erjetrieaee pares 
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Scien late E henien Ee 
LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES- 


STYLES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, SEND 10 CENTS. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 2, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Fine, pure - bred chickens, docks 
EDS geese, turkeys, guineas. Stock aod 
exes. Prices low. America’s Finest 

. Poultry Farm. 8.000 Prizes 
Catalog 4 Cents. A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MINN. 
RAISE 100% OF YOUR OHIOKS? Infor- 
mation F’ree.Writetoday. B.0. Perry, 
42 W. Montcsim Street, Detroit, Mich. 
ar 
W ITE LEGHO N Baby Chicks eggs, and 
Cockerela from bred-to-lay 
8 n,by parcel post. Write 4. Sehenk, Route A, Evansville, Ind. 


BABY CHICKS j5 sent# quch and up. 17 


free. Springfield Hatcheries, Box C, Springfield, O 


1949 COCKERELS, #9. sacsters Fics Book 














OVERFEEDING HEAVY BREEDS 


Many farm flocks of poultry like the 
Plymouth Rocks become too fat for profit- 
able egg production because of heavy 
feeding on corn and lack of exercise. This 
not only cuts down e rofits but re- 
duces the vitality of the breeding stock 
and the eggs do not hatch well. Then the 
blame may be placed on the incubator or 
the weather and every possible cause but 
the right one which is weak breeding stock. 

Make the birds scratch by feeding their 
grain ration in a deep litter. Then the 
lazy hens which will not scratch can soon 
be culled from the flock. Feed a balanced 
ration so the birds will have to eat egg 
making food as well as the fattening part 
of the ration. Many farm flocks receive 
too much corn when a mixture of grain 
is more profitable. Oats are a good egg 
food but not fattening like a heavy corn 
ration. Some breeders feed two parts of 
wheat to one of corn in the summer and 
two of corn to one of wheat in the winter. 
The spring and fall ration consists of half 
corn and half wheat. 

Separating the pullets from the hens 
is one way of preventing an overfat con- 
dition. The old hens will become too fat 
on the ration used to force egg production 
in the pullets. Pullets that are laying are 
not apt to become too fat. We find that 
pullets need a certain amount of fat on 
their bodies to be in the best condition 
for laying. 

Cull out all the old hens which become 
bagged down with fat. Do not use them 
for breeders as the tendency to become 
too fat seems to be inherited. It seems 
only sensible to believe that the active 
vigorous hens which scratch and lay will 
be the birds that will produce the most 
profitable layers.—R. G. K. 





CULLED HENS ARE PROFITABLE 

Some idea of the benefit to be secured 
from culling hens may be secured from the 
results of culling demonstrations carried 
out in fifty-six Indiana counties. There 
were two hundred and fourteen demonstra- 
tions at which 16,000 hens were culled. 
The average attendance at these demon- 
strations was forty. Those attending the 
meetings agre= to cull hens in their own 
flocks and the total number of hens thus 
to be culled were 48,000. 

Of the 16,000 hens actually culled, twen- 
ty-two percent were thrown out. In each 
case the demonstrator was asked to keep 
the culls for seven days and keep accurate 
records of the number of eggs laid. When 
122 culling reports had been received, it 
was found that where before the farm flock 
had averaged a twenty-seven percent e 
yield, the remainder of the flock after the 
culls had been thrown out increased to a 
thirty-four percent egg yield during the 
next week. From these one hun and 
twenty-two culling reports it was found 
that tne culls laid eight percent during the 
next seven days. 

These reports show that culling is simple 
and may be done by anyone since many of 
the hens in these demonstrations were 
culled by those in attendance after the 
process had been explained. Culling in- 
creases the efficiency of the flock and de- 
creases the food cost of the eggs.—I. J. M. 


POULTRY AT AUCTION 

Often an auction bill will mention the 
breed of every animal for sale and simply 
list the farm flock as poultry even if they 
are purebred stock. By noting the breed 
and age of poultry on the bill it may bring 
a buyer to the sale who is specializing in 
that breed and willing to pay more kon 
the meat value for the birds, 


| © To further convince you 











€ * 
‘at OUI’ expense 
i 
‘ Don't send usa cent in advance. We want you to know 
B Macnair's Chicken Powder—what it is—what it has done gg 
B for others and how it will increase your eggs and keep 
g your poultry in fine healthy condition. Just send thelll 
g coupen below. We will send = by insured parcel 

post, a standard sized package of the genuine Macnair's 
B Chicken Powder. When it reaches your postofhce, pay 

the postmaster $1.10 or, if you do not want it, he will 
3 send it back at our expense and you will owe us noth- 

ing. If you keep it and use it and are not per- a 
2 fectly satished with results, we will refund your money § 
ff 07 request. You take absolutely norisk. We guaran- & 
b = rp pees te give satisfaction or money back. 

nd the coupon today. 


: Read What Others Say$ 


“ . 
‘ Eggs Increased 900% in Two Weeks” 
“L have a flock of twenty hens and was getting two eggs a 
Bh day. in February | commenced to use Macnair's Chic en ff 
+ Powder and in about two weeks was getting twenty eggs a day, 
| could not raise chickens without Macnai s Powder. Before 
4 | used it nearly all my little chickens died with gapex, tow | 
seldom lose one. It is all you claim for it asa hawk killer. If 
7 a hawk or crow cats one of my chickens they do not catch 
° any more.” Mra. K. G. Mattox, Lynch Station, Va. 
pm . > , 
’ Hens Laid All During Moulting Season.” § 
“Enclosed find $2.00 for which please send me Mocacir’s 
@ Chicken Powder. | have been feeding thie preparation dur- 
mT ing the last two months, and | find it all you claim forit. it ef 
especially good to rid poultry of mites and | have found it a 
r) specific for rece My hens have laid all dunng the moulting 
season, and | attribute it to your your preparation” 
Lippard, Merchant, Taylorsville, N. ci 


§ “Over $300 From 30 Hens and Plenty to # 
Eat Besides.” * 


t “t had 30 hens this year and have sold $300 worth of cm § 
gy and chickens from them up to November | | th. and have lots 
more to sell. We are farmers and have eaten lots of eggs and € 
i chickens besides. Your powder makes my hens lay more 
1 eggs and my little ry om and weigh heavy. é 
Mra. T. J. Elkirie, Cladston, N. C. & 
4 Egg Laying Chart Free « 
what Macnair's Chicken Powder 
a will do for you we will send you FREE with your trial package * 
one of our Egg Laying Charte with complete instructions tor & 
keeping count of jugt what your hens lay before and after using 
: this remarkable poultry medicine. We do not ask you to guess 
at results, we know so well what Macnair's Chicken Powder 
Bf will do for you that we offer thie Egg Laying Chart FREE to a 
' prove it to you beyond a doubt. 


sFREE “Bigger Profits From Poultry” § 


We will also send you free of charge acopy of 
e BOOK pocket sized book, “Bigger Profits from Poultry” . 


@ every page of which is full of valuable information which telle 

1 how to increase egg production— raise every chick hatched— a 
get more money for your live poultry—protect your chickens 

§ from hawks. crows and er peste—and how to treat the sg 
various diseases of poultry that now cut into your profits. y 


Send this Coupon 
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a At . Co., Ine. 
_— : 47 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. . 
Gentlemen: Send me..... aa ed standard boxes 
8 of gair's Chicken Powder for which | agree to pay © 

 Resqatt wh arrives. Also send me § 
En ams and Profite From 
it Se Mccecscecesequseeucsseen ees eeceesooscccccccce 2 
© RF. D. or Street Number...e--seccereceeseneeees-- --- 
& Town eee See i Riinditacinsidnanteanvinia e 

Quantity Prices: 3 packages for $2.50; 7 packages for $5 8 
> i2 mre tehey $8.40. ‘Eaietinocanmte. = 
Seuesesuesessusseusunes wl 





PROFITABLE POULTRY 
2 BREED or 


Pure - Bred 
Geese, Ducks, Turkeys. 
Fine Northern raised, hardy and 








WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses i 
Ford Auto to men to ~-Ay- = 
com pounds. 


ultry and stock 
Imperial Co., D-11, Parsons, Kan. 
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ft also pays to sort over the flock and 

en up the different classes of birds so that 

— interested in one lot can buy them 
wit 


out taking the whole flock to get the 
birds they need. Some buyers will wish 
year-old hens for breeding stock, others 
will wish pullets for layers. And frequent- 
ly a husky lot of young cockerels will 
bring more than their value as roasters or 
broilers if they have the marks of value as 
future breeders. By crating these birds 
s) that buyers can dle them and note 
the quality it is often possible to increase 
the poultry returns at the auction quite a 
few dollars. 

If the poultry to be sold at auction is 
purebred and valuable as breeders it pay 
to clean them up, especially if they are 
white birds. The blue ointment treat- 
ment for lice before the sale may also be a 
paying way to use some time. Buyers do 
not like o purchase poultry infested with 
lice and the fact that the birds are free 
from pests may encourage a bidder to pay 
a good price for them. An advance of ten 
or fifteen cents per bird on a lot of hens is 
a small amount per bird but it is worth 
cabsidering when a couple hundred are to 
besold. Time spent in properly preparing 
steck for auction is usually a very profit- 
able investment.—K. P. 


A CURE FOR EGG EATING 

One of our neighbors told us that the 
egg-eating habit had developed to such an 
extent among his hens that he had almost 
despaired of Seing able to cure them. As 
a last resort he tried a method that gave 
wonderfully satisfactory results. 

He took an and partly removed the 
contents by <ing a small hole in both 
ends of the shell and blowing out the white 
sealed one hole with a little paste, and 
broke the yolk still remaining in the shell. 
He then filled this with ammonia, shaking 
the egg thoroly to get the two well mixed. 
After sealing the remaining hole he took 
the “egg” to the hen-house, and laying it 
down on the litter, cracked the shell in 
sight of the hens and openly invited them 
to share in Se feast. ad ite toate 

They eagerly t is invitation, 
and after one mouthful they were equally 
eager to relinquish their place around the 
egg to some other hen. 

SF vidently the taste lingered, for when 
these hens were invited the next day to a 
banquet in exactly the same manner, but 
with an egg that was still warm from the 
nest and perfectly , they one and all 
lisdainfully ref the invitation, and 
never again have any of them showed signs 
of wanting to eat another egg.—R. B. §. 


CLOVER AND ALFALFA FOR 
FOWLS 

Clover and alfalfa make excellent feeds 
for chickens. They not only furnish valu- 
able nutriment but also give a ration the 
necessary bulk. 

As a nitrogenous plant, clover is well 

adapted for putting rather than fat 
on chickens, It is therefore especially 
valuable for fowls that are growing, or for 
cockerels being raised for market. Clover 
may be fed either green or as cut hay. 
The latter is really much more nutritious, 
as it contains less moisture. 
The nutritive ratio of good red clover 
ay is one part nitrogen to six parts 
carbohydrates and fats, which is very 
close to the standard ratio for a balanced 
ration of one to five. 

We have also found clover equally valu- 
able for helping egg production. We feed 
it green in summer and dry in winter. A 
quantity of fresh-cut green clovercan well 
be fed each noon during summer and early 
fall. Winter cut clover hay is usually 
mixed with the mash itself. 

When clover cannot be obtained, cut 
dried alfalfa in the mash is practically its 
equal in nutritive value. Both clover and 

lfalfa contain lime and go a long way 
towards insuring strong, perfect egg shells, 
s wel) is rich-colored yolks.—R. 5. 
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were 6,353,233 
cars and trucks 
icensed in the United States 
up to July Ist, 1919. Thousands 
are being added to this astounding 
list every day until the number is now 
well over seven million. At the present rate 


















of the year, and still the demand is far ahead of production, 
And Detroit is the Heart of this tremendous Industry. 


Big Field--Wonderful Future 


Producers, distributors, garages and Service Stations are rushed to the 

limit. This is the greatest, busiest year in the Auto Industry, Every- 
where there is a demand for men,—trained men who oroughly under- 
stand the operation, care and repair of autos, trucks and tractors, 


Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


Our Course successfully teaches the Auto and Tractor business. It qualifies you to fill any 

position—succeesfully handle any job. Most ~~ practical and up-to-date Course known. 
No job too hard for our graduates, Every of work covered. Actual experience given on 
dozens of different cars. You enjoy benefits of close co-operation with biggest auto factories. Our 
entire equipment is best obtainable. Course includes complete instruction on ors. Brazing, 
Welding and Tire Repairing taught in separate Courses. 
Our graduates given preference everywhere. 


Unlimited Opportunities— 


Start Business of Your Own 
Hundreds of our students go right from Our School into 


business of their own,—many of them who had never be- 
fore thought such a thing possible. Our Course convinced 
them that they had received a training that was in- 
valuable, capable of placing them in business for them- 
selves. And these students are successful. They write us 
4 hav Snocmes way eae 

ause the 

training recelved at the M.8, A. 8, 


Money Back Guarantee 


We guarantee to qualify you tur a 
position as chauffeur, repair man, 
demonstrator, auto electrician, ga- 
rage man, automobile dealer or 
tractor mechanic and operator pay- 
ing from $100 to $400 monthly in a 
reasonable time, or refund your 








Complete Tractor 
Course Included 
Our Students are also given complete 
and thorough instruction on the care, 
repair and operation of Farm Tractors 
as a part of our regular Auto Course. 
The constantly increasing use of trac- 
tors has created a big demand for 
trained tractor men, hence this addition 
to our Course without extra charge. 
Further assistance is reali from 
Manufacturers who have placed ma- 
chines with us for benefit of our 
Students. 


. >. * * >. 
Brazing, Welding and Tire Repairing 
Tau ht These subjects are fully covered in complete Courses 

g separate from the Auto Course. Brazing and Weldi 
have become & most important part of the Auto Industry and Stud- 














Send This Coupon TODAY 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


Tire Hepelt Course fs most completo and comprehensive aad fire | ward Ave. Descle, Miche U. 5° 
a¢ nad com - 

nishes a valuable addition to the equipment of astudent entering the Phe = rem me Wich. U. S.A. 
Auto Industry. There is always a big demand for trained, compet= § jutely FREE, New 170 ae ghee 
ent tire repair men. os trated, Catalogue, “Auto School 
Big Factories Endorse Our School 1,2 | Nows."#24 information as checked 
oughness of our methods and the completeness i : 

ment are well known in the Auto Industry, The S. > ClAuto and Tractor Course (Tire Re- 


pairing (Brazing and Weiding 
(Mark each course you are inter- 
ested in) Or, better still, you can 
expect me about. 


the Country heartily endorse our Course. In fact, many of the lead- 
ing Auto Manufacturers assisted in outlining our Course and they 
give Our Students the fullest co-operation possible. These fac 

are constantly calling on us for graduates because they know the 
type of men we turn out. 


. School all . need 
Start Any Time wasie cima Resareccion on tell caaee 


day you arrive. Three classes daily. Students given every possible Name 

assistance. If necessary we help you to get ajobtopay your expenses. § © = ““"""********** 
Write For Free Catalog jf pir snsitand several | SY 08 seeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Courses. Gives names and quotes dozens of letters from our thous- i a State 


of valuable facts. Write to- 


ands of graduates. Contains 1751 
come as hundreds have done. 


day—or, better still, jump train an 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


Most Progressive Auto Schoolin America” — ‘tn the Heart of the Auto industry” 


Sikes. Detroit, Mich,U.S. 


687-39-91 Woodward Ave. 











trouble 

; of plugs. 

new. More than 50,000 put on 
ths. Let us send onefor you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 
Just send us your name and 
Send No Money! i522 08 Joc tens yon 
“For-do” complete, postpaid, ready to attach. You can put it on 
in 3 minutes. No changes in car or ine, no holes to 
bore, easier to put on than plugs. Use “For-do” 10 days Free. If 
you find it does everything we claim, and you want to keep it 
send only $3. If you are not pleased, re say so—mail it back an 

no charge will be made. We take all the-isk. Send today. 


G. E. COLBY CO., Inc. 6 North 8thAve., Maywood. III, 


812 Tower Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Woolworth Bid W YORK 





689 . NE 
Room 106, 625 F. St., WASHINGTON, D. Cc 
















AN IDEAL POULTRY RANGE 

Our plan of an ideal poultry range is 
land with a slight slope to the south to 
furnish good drainage and some protec- 
tion from north winds. Then a double 
evergreen windbreak on the north and 
west of the range will protect the birds 
from severe storms and give them a chance 
to range even on windy days. And on 
part of the field we would plant plums 
and cherries, as they seem tosuc very 
well in sod and we wish both shade and a 
— clover sod on the poultry range. 

pple trees take too long to grow and 
peaches need plenty of cultivation in order 
to thrive and produce quality fruit. 

We would have our ideal poultry range 
fenced into about three sections. This 
gives a chance to start certain crops such 
as corn, potatoes or raspberries. Sun- 
flowers can also be planted to furnish 
shade during the summer and food when 
the seeds ripen in the fall. When these 
crops have reached a fair size, the gates 
on the range can be opened and the 
poultry allowed to use the ground where 
the plants are growing. They do not seem 
to injure corn that has reached a foot in 
height and they will never touch potatoes. 
When the corn and potatoes are culti- 
vated the poultry will follow the team and 
gather a harvest of grubs and worms. 

When red raspberries are pons 
fruit we find that the berries grow hi 
enough from the ground among the thick 
foliage so the growing poultry cannot 
touch them. The thick canes furnish 
protection from hawks as well as sun and 
wind and make an ideal fruit crop on the 
range. A clover field on part of the 
territory furnishes an abundance of 

n food for poultry and enough is left 
or a crop of hay if the range is not too 
limited.—R. G. K. 


MORE THAN A DOLLAR AN HOUR 
FROM HENS 
Continued from page 126 


our neighbors had this trouble in her flock. 
Most of the birds were walking down on 
the whole length of the leg below the knee. 
I told her about this bonemeal treatment 
and in ten days every one of her chickens 
was up on its feet again. 

“My hens are good layers for this class, 
which you can’t expect to keep up with 
the Leghorns. They have an airy house 
with muslin covered openings, but it is 
not really modern. It should have an ex- 
tension on the front for a scratching shed. 







This terrible disease chokes the life 
out of millions of chickens every 
year, most of which could be saved. 


Stop It Quick! 


Conkey’s Roup Remedy in thedrink- 
ing water will stop it. Chickens 
doctor themselves. Kills the Roup 
germs and saves the fowl. Equally 
important as a preventive, for it 
keeps Roup from getting a start. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. (4) 
Conkey’s Poultry Tonic keeps hens 
healthy and happy and gets winter 
eggs. It is a Regulator, Laying Tonic, 

oulting Powder and Chick Conditioner 
of the highest t Nocayenne pepper—no 
filler. It pays to buy it by the pail. 
Conkey’s Poultry Book is well 
worth 50 cents to anyone who 
keeps chickens. Sent for “go9% 
4 cents in stamps. 


Worry! 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
cuRveLann. Onto Cure Me” 


ok. 
LOTTIE 
ROUP REMEDY 


Get More ; save 

Egg prices aré higb and goin, ry-high 
—higher tnan ever before. hose who 
know how and what to feed to get the 
most eggs all winter and spring will rea 
big profits. Improper feeding methods w 
result in fewer eggs, wasted feed—loss and 
disappointment. Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, 
Director-in-Chief of the great. American 
Egg Laying Contest, and officially recog- 
nized as one of the world’s greatest poultry 
authorities, has just completed a 16-page 
bulletin on “How to Get More Eggs and 
Save Feed.”” He will mail this bulletin to 
readers of SUCCESSFUL FARMING whowill 
write him without delay. Send no money. 
Over a thousand hens under Quisenberry’s 
direction laid from 200 to 304 eggs each 
per year. He just finished making a 
orofit of $6.15 per hen in nine months on 
commercial eggs from one large flock. 
Write him today for his free bulletin, 
addressing care of American Poultry 
School, Dept. 821, Kansas City, Mo. 






















































tance from the front to the back and would 
make the house warmer. 

“The feed has as much as anything to do 
with the egg crop. My layers get a mix- 
ture of ten cemale of corn, ten pounds of 
wheat and five pounds of oats in the 
litter. The mash I use in the self-feeder is 
made up of five pounds of wheat bran, 
five of middlings and two and a half 
pounds of tankage. The last is cut out if 
there is an ample supply of sour milk. 
Even when they have regular access to the 
self-feeder the hens will not overeat. The 
will work for the feed in the litter which 
they seem to like the best. Sometimes I 
hang up an ear of corn just a little way out 
of their reach from the floor. They will 
take a good deal of exercise in the winter 
jumping to peck corn from the cob. I 
always have a good supply of cabbage, 
beets and turnips stored away for the flock. 
They like this green stuff and I have never 
noticed that any of the vegetables, not 
even turnips, affected the flavor of the 
eggs. The water is always warmed for 
them in cold weather. They are kept 
penned up in the house except on real nice, 
sunshiny days. Then they are out in the 
warmest part of the day. In summer of 
course they have the run of the farm 


Galvanized Steel Lice Proof Nests. Costs less than 
weod. Unlimited guarantee. Send name today for 
Special Offer and interesting literature. 40,000 in use. 


SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS COMPANY 
Box 134, Manufacturers St. Joseph, Mo. 


GERMOZONE stock kemeay 


For Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cate, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary and 
other birds or pet animals, Germosone is « universe! and safe 
remedy for colds, snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or sing- 
ing. Influenza, bowe! trouble, distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 
Geet. loss of fur or feathers, sores. wounds, e&in disease, --or other 
affections of skin or mucous Membrane. 


“My hens have never done so well as this year and haven't lost 
a single chick’’--Mrs. Flora Kapple, Walker,la. “‘Simply grand 
for rabbits"’--L. W. Browning,Boone.Ia ‘Cannot praise 

ozone enough I use it for chickens, stock and housebold'' --Mre. 
Wm Hoeppel, Hugo, Okla. ‘My bird puppies don't know what 
distemper is and I never hed such good success before with 
chicks”’--Curley Smith, Kennett, Mo 





is sold by most drug. seed and poultry supply 
dealers, or mailed postpaid in 25c,75c, and $1 50 packages from 
Omahs. Boob oa treatment of diseases free with each package. 


GEO. &. LEE CO., Dept. 400, OMAHA, WEB. 





Our ads, are guaranteed. Readthem. | 
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ALL WINTER 


Mrs. Charlotte Green writes:““My hens 
have laid all winter since giving 
them ‘TWO for ONE.’” 


World’s Greatest 
Ege Producer 


“TWO for ONE”’ is the marvel of all egg tonics 
It is the most remarkable producer of ever 
known to the poultry world. ““TWO for ONE” is 
making records every day in uction that 
were never before believed possible. Flock own- 
= all + the count ane conenas with the re- 

ts. e most experienc poultry experts say 
they have never seen the like of it. 


“TWO for ONE”’ is not a mere food. It is an 

tonic in the truest sense of the term—a_scien- 

¢ preparation in concentrated tablet form—the 

result of scientific research experiment. Every 

factor entering into the matter of egg production 
was scientifically studied. 

As a result you havein ‘*TWO for ONE”’ a tonic 
that conditions the hen for the utmost in laying 
capacity—that builds muscle and bone—that stim- 
ulates active functioning of the hen’s reproductive 
organs—that insures fertile eggs and _ 1 > hatch- 
ings—that makes the laggard lay and increases the 
production of active layers. A tonic that gets 
more eggs for you winter and summer than you 
ever thought possible. 


$5000 EGG LAYING CONTEST 


Enter our $5000.00 egg laying contest. It’s free 
to all users of ‘“TWO for ONE.”” You not only 
double your egg production but you can win one 
f the big cash prizes we are giving every month, 
rill particulars in every box of ‘ 'O for ONE.” 


The Surprise of Her Life 


Kinsella Co.—Since I've been giving my hens *““‘TWO 
for ONE" they have given me the surprise of my life. 
I have kept hens for about 30 years, but never before 
have I had them nearly all ein at this time of the 
year. right in the moulting . “TWO for ONE" 
Ss the miracle that has transformed my hens. You are 

on having such a wonder- 
Mrs. Anna McEmber, 
it. Marys Lake, Pentwater, Mich. 


Delighted With The Results 

Kinsella Co.— I am simply delighted with the re- 

sults obtained by the use of your poultry tonic, ‘*‘TWO 

for ONE."’ I thought my hens were laying as well as 

they could before I started $ O for ONE” 

but since using * gant that every hen could be made 
the time. 


This addition weuld also increase the dis- peg h, —4-- 


Wishing you and **TWO for ONE” every success, 
I remain, Your friend, Mrs. C. W. Fitzhugh, 
itehall, Mont. 
P.S. You may use my name if you like. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Don't take our word for it. Every box of ‘TWO 
for ONE”"’ is sold under the distinct guarantee that if 
‘ou are not entirely satisfied you get your money 
k. Take sSvemteg? of this offer and send for a 
box of ‘“TWO for ONE" today. 

Only 62.58 a box, or, our special offer of $2.00 for 
large x containing as much as three $1.00 boxes— 
enough for an entire season This costs you 1-15 of a 
cent a day, per hen, or less than Ic a dozen for the 
additional eggs you will recieve from your flock. 





Kinsella Co., 1134 LeMoyne Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentiemen:—I want to increase the egg-laying abil- 
ity of my hens, make more money out of my @hickens 
and take advantage of the high prices that will be naid 
— the coming fall and winter. So please find en- 
cl $..........for a box of **TWO for ONE" as 
checked below: 

(Check in squares opposite size wanted) 
Small Size (Including War Tax) $1.00 © 
Large Size (Including War Tax) $2.00 ( 
This order entitles me to an entry in your $5,000.00 

exg-laying contest, of which you are to send me full 
particulars, and my money is to be returned if Iam not 
entirely satisfied with the tonic. 
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“The large house and the brooder houses 
are always kept clean and whitewashed 
inside. Lice do not bother the flock a great 
deal for I keep after them all the time. I 
use the blue ointment treatment which is 


very simple. All that is necessary is to 
rub a@ piece of the ointment about the size 
of a pea around the vent. You must have 
fresh and well mixed ointment or the re- 
sults will not always be what you expect. 
We get crude oil from an oil field nearby 
for use on the floors and roosts. It keeps 
down the mites that hide in the crevices. 

“These Plymouth Rocks we have are of 
a laying stram. They belong to the Ring- 
let Leally. We try to keep breeding Y by 
getting occasional enttings of eggs from 
high-class flocks and we buy good cock- 
erels of the strain we want. 

“For producing hatching eggs we have 
found that the two-year-old hens are the 
best as the chickens are stronger. These 
older hens are not such heavy layers, how- 
ever, as the pullets. Most of the laying 
flock should of young birds. It is a 
good practice to have some old roosters. 
In our flock we generally have two old 
ones and four or five yearlings. When we 
are collecting eggs for hatching we never 
keep them for more than two weeks. 
\fter that it seems they begin to deterior- 
ate when given ordinary care.” 

Farmers who have never paid any par- 
ticular attention to what goes into the 
flock and what the flock has returned for it 
may be interested in what Mrs. Knee 
found by keeping exact accounts from 
November Ist, 1917, to November Ist, 
1918. These results are much better, no 
doubt, than those that were obtained a 
few years ago when no records were kept 
and when no culling was done. Here is 
the Suess taken directly from the account 
book: 








Inventory 
inks ¢ we dancen dened vedasenenwonss $150.62 
RP idnkcnsccdmketaessoubes eens 175.00 
Phe nn cctdarndergdveseenenwens . $325.62 
_T ff Seer - $ 36.25 
Income 
63644 doz. market eggs $206 .78 
Market poultry sold 134.49 
L-ggs consumed at home 22.81 
Poultry consumed at home. 23.35 
DOES « cc0sa00 $387 .43 
Expense 
Feed bought... . $ 51.02 
Feed from farm. . 73.13 
Stock bought. ...... 11.60 
Miscellaneous expenses 6.15 
Interest on $325.62 at 6 percent 19 54 
Ten percent upkeep on equipment 17.50 
Loss in inventory of stock 36.25 
Total expense. . $215.19 
Labor Income 
Total income $387 .43 
otal expense 215.19 
Labor income $172.24 


Hours of labor (150 man and 4 horse hours) 152 
Labor income per hour a-2 


Tote G0 GROCER. cc cccccccesccsees 341.27 
Total cash expense. ..........2+000- 68 .77 
oe RPP PPrerereririsr ree 272.50 
Value of feed from farm. ........... 73.13 
Cash balance less feed costs............. 199.37 


An account like this is something to be 
proud of, but probably the most satisfac- 
tion comes from comparing one like the 
above with another of several years back, 
that shows the hens had been doing you 
out of several dollars every year. 


KEEP CHICKS CLEAN 

Filth encoyrages disease among fowls 

of all classes and ages, but is especially 

dangerous to little ‘aie, One can keep 

the little fellows warm and give just the 

right feed, but they will sicken and die 
unless kept under sanitary conditions. 

In brood coops and brooders we always 

plenty of sand, sawdust or chopped 

r, and sweep out and carry off refuse 

larly. 

ine good plan to secure cleanliness is to 

) the growing chicks in a movable box 

If kept clean inside and moved 

ind to a fresh place every week or two, 

ranging specs for the chicks is always 

S. 
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SEND TODAY 


worth a lot to you. 


Dept. E 30 








Sattley Implements 


Why They Have Been Used 
for 72 Years 


Seventy-two years ago two broth- 
ers, Marshall Sattley and Archibald 
Sattley, began building plows by 
hand in the little town of Roches- 
ter, in Sangamon County, II. 
The plows they built were so good 
that the business immediately be- 
gan to grow, and because of the 
high quality that they built into 
every “Sattley” Implement, the 
business steadily increased until it 
developed into the present modern 
big Sattley factory at Springfield, 
Ill. This same high quality goes 
into every Sattley product today. 


Standard Equipment 


Sattley Implements are known all 
ovec the country as high grade 
“Standard” equipment, and when 
you go into the field with any 
Sattley tool you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you are using 
as good an implement as money 
can buy and you will get the service 
from it that you can expect only 
from modern, up-to-date machin- 
ery of the very best quality. 


Save 30% 


We own and operate the Sattley 
factories. We sell to you direct. 
You pay actual cost of material 
and labor with our small profit 
added. We manufacture in big 
quantities and keep cost of produc- 
tion down to a low point. These 
things combined enable us to price 
the Sattley Implements to you at 
least 30 per cent less than you 
must ordinarily pay for impiements 
of equal quality. 





Sattley Products 


Gas Engines Kerosene Engines 

Cream Separators Manure Spreaders 

Plows Harrows Planters Drills 
Listers Cultivators, etc. 











QUICK SHIPMENTS 
We have the goods made up and earried 
in different warehouses throughout the 
country, ready for quick shipment. 


for our free farm implement Book. It gives fuliin- 
formation onany machine you are interested in and 
shows you how much you can saveon the purchase 
price. You are under no obligation whatever to buy, yet the information may be 


Wand 


or Your Money Back } 








Chicago Kansas City 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


Portland, Ore. 
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SOMETHING MORE THAN CACKLE 


A Missouri Farm Flock Averages $3.20 Profit Per Hen 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


UTTING the farm flock on a profitable basis is not such 

a hard task, if you know what you are after and are willing 

to 7 the science of poultry raising. At least that is the 
»pinion of Mrs. Milford Norman, a Lawrence county, Missouri, 
farm woman. 

And Mrs. Norman is in a position to back up her contention 
by her own experience. Last season she showed a net profit, 
alter all expenses were deducted, of more than $3.20 per hen 
for every hen in her flock. Her gross cash income was more 
than $160 per month the year around from a flock of two hun- 
dred and thirty hens. This takes no account of the poultry and 
eggs used for home consumption. 

“My mother was quite a poultry raiser,” says Mrs. Norman, 
‘so I can’t say that poultry work is new to me. In my own 
ease, I have been keeping hens for more than twelve years, but I 
have learned something new every day. It is a wonderful work 
for the farm woman, and if she studies the science of poultry 
raising, she will not only learn many 
things worthwhile, but she will make 
a better success of it.” 

For the past two years, Mrs. 
Norman has been studying rations 
and the ingredients necessary to make 
the farm flock profitable producers. ‘The 
sight most important elements we find in 
plants and poultry are: Carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, iron, sulphur, phos- 
phorus and calcium,” says Mrs. Nor- 
man. “These elements are com- 
bined in various kinds of food. For 
instance, our starchy foods are com- 
binations of carbon and hydrogen. 
The scientific name for the starchy 
portions of various foods is carbohy- 
drates. 

“When eaten by poultry, these 
starchy foods are transformed into } 
fat, heat and energy. The oil in 
foods is also composéd of different 
combinations of hydrogen and car- 
bon. When oil is eaten, it is used in 
the body for the same purpose as 
starch, but it goes two and one-half 
times as far. The combinations con- 
taining a large proportion of nitrogen 
we call protein. When protein is eaten 
by poultry it is transformed by the 
process of digestion into lean meat 
and muscle; it is also an important 
constituent of an egg. Ash is that 

art of the body left after the com- 
ustible parts are driven off by heat. 
phorus and calcium, found in oats, cottonseed m 

















Iron, sulphur, phos- 
eal, corn, 
wheat, in fact, all kinds of grain, beef, ground bone and all 


animal feed, constitute the ash. Ash is used in the making 
of shell and the contents of an egg. It is used especially 
for the making of feathers for the growing chicks. 
The ash part of the feed is an important element; it 

he ay three to three and eight-tenths percent of the 
en’s body. 

“There is ash in vegetable feeds, but not sufficient to suppl 
the need of the laying hen. Wheat bran isrichinash. The hell 
is eight percent of the egg and heavy laying hens require one 
sadene bell poundsof asha year tosupply mineralelementsfor 
eggs. In addition, her body requires a large amount. The best 
source of ash is ground bone, which contains calcium carbonate 
and calcium phosphate. 

“Thus we see the influence and effect of the various kinds of 
feed upon the body, and how the different elements are trans- 
formed into other combinations of the same element in the 
vody thru the process of digestion. 

“One of the factors which determine egg production is the 
feed ration; not merely the quantity of feed given, but the ele- 
ments contained therein.” 

Anyone who understands the principles of poultry feeding can 
tell by a glance at the above that Mrs. Norman has been study- 
ing her favorite subject intelligently and to a purpose. She is so 
interested and enthusiastic over her work with her Brown Leg- 
horns that during the busy season of the year she engages a 
hired girl to take care of the housework so that she can devote 
more tune to the poultry. Mrs. Norman does not care to spread 
herself over too much and neglect either her housework or her 
poultry, but by paying strict attention to the hens and studying 
their needs, they pay her a handsome profit for her time. 

“T keep a girl from March 1 until August 1,” she says. “As 
Mr. Norman is a busy farmer and has hands all summer and the 
usual number in harvest time, I always have help in harvest 
time, and so the additional cost is not great. All fall and winter 


I do my work except the washing, and find time to attend club, 
church and social affairs. There are times when I must be here 
at home every day, but there are hours when I can time.” 

Mrs. Norman does not believe in ing for her 
work, for she has found that if her po @ork is done well that 
it will not merely add another load of burdens to her regular 
duties as a farm woman, but that it will, instead provide the 
means of freeing her from many of the duties, give her an oppor- 
tunity to take a yo in the activities of the community, 
and still provide a dsome profit in addition. 

This is a new ang’ » to what hens will do for the farm woman 
who is willing to devote the time and thought to them necessary 
to put them on a profitable basis. Women everywhere are 
beginning to take a more vivid interest in the community life, 
in neighborhood club movements and in church activities. 
Many women are now denied this privilege because of the de- 
monde made upon their time by their household routine. Per- 
haps the avenue to the solution of their problem lies thru the 
poultry yard, as it did in Mrs. Norman’s case. 

Much of Mrs. Norman’s income is thru the sale of hatching 
eggs. She does not believe in crowding her hens for eggs in the 
winter months. “Tf you intend to set eggs from 
your flock,” she said, “they should not be fed for 
heavy eR pee all winter. Pest 
them in fall and early winter, thgh let 
them rest before the hatching season) If 
you don’t you have’g lot 
of weak chicks. Give your 
stockers free range or Marge 
yards, and don’t feed all they 
will eat. Let them have Jots 
of exercise, and you will hatch 
i t will live.” 


does not make any effort for 
egg r-cords outside of the hatching 
season, her pullets laid 219 dozen 
eggs last January. That was ar 
average of nearly a dozen eggs per 
pullet for the month. 

“Our powey plant has grown 
steadily the last three years, the hens 
making the money, and Mr. Norman 
doing the work, as he enjoys building 

i The hens are kept in a “‘ool- 

root” laying house, twenty by sixty 
eet.” 

Mrs. Norman is a firm believer in 
—4 poy and while a is. not 

riving for a fancy strain, preferring to 
produce good, health laying stock. for 
general farm purposes, she is not forgetting the value of thefan- 
cy side of poultry breeding. 

“Yes, we have some show birds, but we have raised them from 
our own stock ourselves. They are very hard to get, but that is 
why I like to try; and oh, how proud we are when we gut a good 
one!” 

The occasional prizes that her birdswinin the fairs and loca! 
shows is an advertising advantage to Mrs. Norman in the sale 
of her hatching eggs and stock, for it is a good guarantee to pur- 
chasers that her stock is purebred and of standard qualification. 

7 _— is very outspoken in her opinion regarding mon- 
grel flocks. 

“Why do so many farmers still keep mongrel poultry?” she 
asked. “With the records from our state experiment station, 
and our laying contest we know that purebred poultry lay better, 
grow better and look better. Yet we hear people say, ‘Mix 
poultry lay better.’ Perhaps they have an old speckled hen 
that lays well, and as she was different they always knew when 
she was on the nest. But did they know what her offspring did? 
I can best illustrate what I mean by giving you an example from 
our dairy herd. 

“We had on our farm some six or eight years @go two cows, 
one a jersey, the other a white-face, mixed or ‘just cow.’ The 
jersey — three gallons of milk a day, the other six gallons 
and each made the same amount of butter; both were good. 

“From the jersey we raised only one heifer, as the mother 
died, but the heifer made a fine milk cow. From the other cow 
raised four heifers, but they were all worthless as milk cows; 
we sold them to the butcher. The ‘happen so’ stock will not re- 
pa its kind. The same is true with poultry; they must 

ve the blood lines back of them.” 

Mrs. Norman considers it more important to have correct 
blood lines in the farm flock than to have exceptional producers, 
for progress will be made and the production of the flock will 
constantly get better, if it has proper care. That is not true of 
the exceptional producers for the present. Having no blood 
lines to back them up, they soon pass (Continued on page 141. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OU, without previous milling experience, can earn the same big profits that hundreds of others are 
making with this new process, one man roller flour mill—The American (Midget) Marvel. 


With a comparatively small investment, you can go into this highly profitable dignified milling 
business and supply your communitywith “FLavo”Flodr —the flour of incomparable sweetness. 


To show you the profits that this wonderful mill will earn, we are giving below the cost and receipts on one 
hour’s run of a 25 barrel mill. This size mill will grind 5 bu. of wheat per hour, from which you will get 215 Ibs. 
of high grade fi,*xr, 80 Ibs. of mixed feed and 5 Ibs. of screenings. 


Prices Based on Chicago Market 











Actual Cost Per Hour to You. Actual Receipts to You. 

i 215 Ibs. High Grade Flour at $11.95 per barrel _ $ 13.38 

© bu. (900 Ihe.) wheat at $2.20 - ..-...- - $23.48 80 Ibs. Mixed Feed at $48.00 per tom _ . .... 1.92 

9, 24 Ib. sacks at 9c - ..--.---~~-~~-~- -81 5 Ibs. Screenings at $44.00 per tom — — — _ _ — 

Power, an oil engine (burns one gallon per hour). .10 Seed & ae 

: ota Pe «oa = & 15.4 

Depreciation and interest on investment __—-  .10 ae " 52:31 
SED on co ten de an een ee a ea aia OS me bot en oe 

Net Profit Per Hour Cer. 

Te Gs ce. ke ne hee ee . $12.31 Net Profit Per Day (12 Hours) 37.20 


Net Profit to You per Year (300 Days) $11,160.00 


Cut these profits in half and you still have a net — of over 100 per cent on the money invested. 
Do you know of any other legitimate business that will pay such handsome dividends as this? 


~ fo Tm waren” & ABT 
h AMEDRI AR] MIDGEr M4 L 
é S 12 }e wees . eV M ARY Lh. &2 2S hd 
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is the wonderful self-contained, one man, roller flour mill that Our Millwrights install your mill and teach you to oper- 
is revolutionizing the sing ncustty and bringing back flour ate it. Our Free Service Department, composed of skilled 
milling to the community where the wheat is grown. It per- miller and flour experts, examine samples from your mill each 


forms all the milling functions within itself. nding, bolting month and keeps your products up to our high “Flavo” 
and purifying. It is so simple to operate that one can be Standard. 
taught to make the highest quality of flour in a few lessons “Our Confidential Selling Plans’’ contain valuable in- 
formation on buying wheat and selling flour, and instructs you 
Everybody wants good flour. With this new process how to start and conduct the business of flour milling in a 
Community mill, you can furnish your home people with modern, systematic way. 
“Flavo” Flour, milled at home from wheat grown at home The ‘*Midget”’ Marvel is a phenominal success. Over 
and save the freight on both, the wheat out and the flour and 1800 are now operating throughout the United States, earning 
feed in, and earn the regular milling profitsin addition to the unusual profits for their owners. There are more than six 
extra profit of making ‘‘A Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper,”” times as many of these improved 
for the ‘‘Midget’’ Marvel makesa higher yield and requires milis being sold than all other 
only the power and labor of the old long system mill. makes of four mills combined. 


“ ” Built in seven sizes—from 15 
to 100 barrels daily capacity. 
Sold on Thirty Days Free Trial 
“Famous for its Flavor” with an absolute guarantee of 
satisfaction. Thus you can oper- 
ate it and be assured of success 
fs made only on The American (Midget) Marvel. It is before buying. 
different from all other flours and is easily distinguished by ; 
jts creamy whiteness and rich nut-like flavor. Here is an opportunity for you 
. : : , i town if you act at once. 
We advertise Flavo Flour nationally, and give you the + ah nese as or . 
free privilege of using the Brand. We furnish you the sacks Sooner or later“FLAVO" FLOUR 
with your name printed on them. Everywhere people are de- Will be mamufactured there. 
manding “FLAVO” FLOUR because of its incomparable : 
quality. Write today for our booklet, 
. A ; “The Story of a Wonderful 
We start and guide you to success in this profitable Flour Mill.”*” You will find it 


business. most interesting. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO., 728-734 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Kentucky 
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138 SUCCESSFUL 


MORE EGGS 
LESS FEED 


Have healthier poultry, save feed and 
get more profits this winter with the 


Sanitary Non-Freezable 
Chicken Waterer 


Keeps water at right temperature in summer 


and 40 degrees sero weather. Prevents disease 
and frozen watties. Lasts a life- 

time. A money saver and time 

saver. Inexpensive to operate. 

Easy to clean. Guaranteed In 3 

sizes. 


Free Trial Offer 


Writs, for yo Gpteies cendy cow. 
eo make feeders, cupolas, 
cose walerers a 


Phillip Bernard Company, 
2504 Floyd Avenue, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Get 50% More Eggs 


bushel oats, wheat of rye makes three 
bushels of crisp, tempting green feed in the 


MSUCCESSF: UL” 


yield 
Makes chicks grow in double quick time, 
Stee! throughout — freproot — cannot wai», 
brink of swell. Write for book and 1920 offer. 
SES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 


CYCLE HATCHERS 


Perfected, metal, fire- 
proof, low vost. Hatches 
more, bigger and better 
chicks. Simple, automatic, 
requires les3 attention than a 
Setting hen. Hateh chicks 
early, easiest raised and most 
profitable. Write for free 
catalogue; prices hatchers, 
brooders, eggs, chicks. 

Cycle Hatcher Co., 142 Philo Bidg.. Elmira, N.Y. 


Ferris White Leghorns 


A real heavy laying strain, trapnested 18 years, 
records from 200 to 264 eggs yet our prices on 
yeariing hens, breeding males,early hatched pulleta, 
day old chicks and eggs for hatching. Weship C. 
























~ HOW TO STEAM CLOVER 


The value of clover and alfalfa as a 
green food for poultry during the winter 
months is too well-known to justify re- 
lating. This most excellent green food is 
usually prepared for poultry by cutting it 
up fine in a cutting box, alter which it is 
steamed in a bucket by pouring boili 
water over it, drained and sprinkled with 
bran or shorts or mixed with the mash and 
fed. The great trouble in preparing clover 
or alfalfa in this manner is the wet, heavy, 

condition the water leaves it in, 
making it neither as palatable for the 
fowls or as healthful as when merely 
steamed. I saw the necessity of some 
device that would merely steam the clover 
and alfalfa some years ago and quickly 
“yy me an inexpensive steamer that 
as given perfect satisfaction from two 

h k Water does not touch the clover 

or ooalfe ain my steamer and I find the food 
more tender and not nearly so heavy and, 
watersoaked. I use one keg for hot water 
and the other for green food, connecting 
the two kegs by a short piece of hose that 
enters the keg for water near the top and 
the keg for food near the bottom. A 
screen sufficiently fine to prevent food 
from sifting thru should be placed within 
four or five inches of the bottom of the 
food keg to serve as a steam reservoir. 
Steam leaving the hot water keg enters 
the bottom of the food keg thru the hose, 
gradually working its way up thru clover 
or alfalfa as pressure accumulates until 
it is as tender and palatable as the day it 
was harvested. It is needless to say hose 
connections and top of kegs must be air- 
tight. However, this is not a difficult task 
since the steam pressure is very slight. 
The time required to steam clover or 





O. D. and guarantee results. Catalog gives prices; 
describes stock, tells all about ourfarm and meth- 
ods: results you can get by breeding this strain. 
Send for your copy now—it is free. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4 This Book tells 
Feeding For Eggs-- HOW to feed. 
Whether you keep ten hens or 1,000, you can- 
not afford to feed High Priced Feed unless 
they lay regularly. A food that has mate- 
rial for 100 yolks and only 26 whites will 
mean the hen can lay but 25 eggs on that 
feed. This Booklet GIVEN FREE with a — a trial 
subscription to Poultry Keeper for 26 Ce Address 
POULTRY KEEPER, Dept. 30 quincy. i ILLINOIS 

















y ite Le 
n, ill have 60,000 da: id 
ogy str for March, Apel, May and me. 
= per _—— fe delivery 


kt. iter. ge yh] Mo. 


BABY CHICKS DAY OLD 


Rocks, Wyandotts, Leghorns, Reds, Orpingtons 
and Ducks. Book your order early. Circular free* 


BABY CHICK HATCHERY, Dept. 20, HAMPTON, 1OWA 
Gem Hatcheries and Brooders 


Lead all. Guaranteed. 362,000 now in 
use. Cost only $1. Thousands using them 
are raising 600 to 1,400 chicks a year. This 
ad raised tog in ine Send “me for 

pecial 2 
Expert, Morris{nville, * tutinote. 


indian Runner Duck and Hare Culture 


Finest illustrated Duck and Hare Book. 
Tells all about the greatest egg produc- 
ing fow! and meat producing animal 
on earth. How to get a start; quotes 
lowest prices. Sent for 6 cents. 


m= BERRY'S FARM, Box (53 Clarinda, la 
OULTRY .ncs...GUIDE 


tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
ete.Contnins beautiful colored pictures of best FREE 
oaying varict'es and best layers, sent absolutely 
Eggs end Poultry for hatching at special low prices, 
1. W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, Mlinois 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fowls. Eggs 
in season. Incubat« Ors. ees, Catalog and 
*Grower’s Guide,’ 2c honest deal. 
Write today. HENR Y PeIL E, Farmer- 
Poultryman. Box 610, Freeport, Ill. 


monthly salary and furnish rig 

e ay and expenses to introduce guar- 
anteed poultry and stock 

Powders. BIGLER COMPANY X88s, Springfield, Ii lin ols 















































BEST BREED . Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
* Guineas, Hares, Cavies, Pigs,and Hol- 
stein Calves. Catalog Free. H. A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 


alfalfa in this manner is from ten to 
twenty minutes, depending upon the heat 
of the water used for steam and the 
quantity of food to be steamed.—C. C. C., 
Va. 


LOW ROOSTS ARE BEST 

All the roosts in our poultry houses are 
on a level and low. We have found that if 
any of them are high, the fowls will seek 
those roosts, because they have the in- 
stinct of high climbing which they ac- 
quire in past ages of wildness. But ‘when 
man takes care of the fowls and protects 
them they no longer have any need of the 
high roosts. In fact, a roost a foot from 
the floor is as good as any, with the ex- 
ception that the air may not be very 
pure so near the floor. 

Two feet is the height we have found 
to be about right for the roosts, and from 
that height even heavy fowls cannot hurt 
themselves when they jump down. From 
roosts higher than that we have seen 
more than one heavy bird sustain serious 
injuries when jumping — or falling 
off onto a hard floor.—B. 


SPRAYING PAID 
Continued from page 72 

Imperial. In the whole exhibit he had 
second best display for southeastern Iowa, 
and first best display of fruit from home 
orchards of southeastern Iowa, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, and Tennessee. For the 
second best display of Delicious he won a 
prize of one hundred fifty Delic.ous trees. 
The cash prizes on the other winnings 
mounted up very satisfactorily too. And 
here is a point of interest: Until a few 
days before he entered he had no thought 
of exhibiting; he simply sent a quantity of 
fruit to Des Moines where he sorted it into 
the various classes. This fact speaks vol- 
umes for the quality of work done by Mr. 
Schurk in his spraying operations. He 
yreaches thoroness, and he practices what 
“ preaches. 

Does it pay to spray? Mr. Schurk says 





it does.—L. 8S. G. 
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300 
EGGS 


EVERY DAY 


"Since using “TWO for ONE” I get 250 
to 300 eggs a day instead of 25 or 
90," writes d. CB Hoff of Indiana. 


World’s Greatest 
Ego Producer 


*“*TWO for ONE” is the marvel of all egg tonics. 
It is the most remarkable producer of eggs ever 
known to the poultry world. ““TWO for ONE” is 
making records every day in egg production that 
were never before believed possible. Flock own- 
ers all over the country are amazed with the re- 
sults. Th. most experienced poultry experts say 
they have never seen the like of it. 

“TWO for ONE” is not a mere food. It is an 
egg tonic in the truest sense of the term—a scien- 
= pre ation in concentrated tablet form—the 

of scientific research and experiment. Every 
a po me into the matter of egg production 
was scientifically studied. 

As a result you have in “*TWO for ONE”’ a ton- 
ic that conditions the hen for the utmost in laying 
capacity—that builds muscle and bone—that stim- 
ulates active functioning of the hen’s reproductive 
organs—that insures fertile eggs and 100% hatch- 
ings—that makes the laggard lay and increases the 
production of active layers. A tonic that gets 
more eggs for you winter and summer than you 
ever thought possible. 


$5000 EGG LAYING CONTEST 


Enter our $5000.00 laying contest. It's free to 
all users of ‘““TWO for ONE."* You not only double 
your egg production but you can win one of the big 
cash prizes we are giving ever ‘ Full particulars 
in every box of ‘“TWO for ON 


8 Hens 231 , 

Kinsella Co.—Y our tonic is the best I have used. 1 
always keep my stock laying as good as possible, and 
since I have used your tonic they are doing better and 
their feathers are failing fast and still they lay. 

Here is an account of September, flock of 8 hens taid 








231 . Enclosed ene © 00 send me more **TWO 
for ONE.”’ ising you success, I am 
Yours truly, ure Pingel, Pulaski, Wis. 


Judge Says He Has Never Found Its Equal 
Kinsella Co.—Since I began the use of ‘“‘TWO for 
ONE"’ egg tonic my chickens are the picture of health 
and are now regular layers. It hurried their moult and 
made —- lay while moulting, I never have found ite 
equal for egg production. I have received wonderfulre- 
suits by the use of *‘TWO ——, egg tonic and rec- 
ommend it to every pay caleee During September 
lst to 30th inclusive ved 1600 eggs from 56 hens, 
and only started to use your ‘*‘TWO for ONE" tonic 
the later part of August. And at this writing ~- 4 con- 
tinue to il them » laying LS their full capacity 
Yours truly, Judge A Berryhill, Vada, Mo. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Don't take our word for it. Every box of ‘“‘TWO for 
ONE" is sold unter the distinct guarantee that if you 
are not entirely satisied you get your money back. 
Take gtvent age of = offer and send for a box of 
“TWO for ONE" today. 

Only $1.00 a box, or, our special offer of $2.00 for 
large box contairing as much as three $1.00 boxes- 
enoughfor an entire season. This costs you 1-15 of « 
cent a day, per hen or less than Ic a dozen for th« 
additional eggs you will receive from your flock 





Kinsella Co., 1131 LeMoyne Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: --1 want to ip the egg-laying ability of my ben= 
make more money out of ia daring Ore and © advantage Of the 


bigh prices that will be paid duri =e a fail ee winter. 8 
please find enciosed $...........+. a box of “*TWO for ONE"’ ae 
Checked below 


(Check in squares opposite size wanted :) 
Small Size (Including War Tax) $1.00 (1 
Large Size (Including War Tax) $2.00 (J 

This order eptitics me toan entry in your $5 5,000.00 ese laying 


contest, of which you are to send me full particulars, and my money 
ie to be returned if I am not entirely satisfied with the tonic 
- 


Name... (itt cont eee 


Address. ... werereer eee 
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SUCCESSFUL 


EXPLANATION TO SUBSCRIBERS 
According to previous announcements, 
our subscription rate was advanced on 
Nov. 15th. The new rate is 3 years for 
$1. We have a new trial rate of one year 
for 35 cents. 
We explained to readers last fall that 
the advance was necessary because of the 
unreasonably high zone postage rates we 
have to pay on copies of our paper sent 
to subscribers; ad because the costs of 
all operations ‘and materials, without ex- 
ception, have doubled since 1915. We 
t these explanations so that those 
o may not have seen them previously 
may understand why our subscription 
rate was changed. 
A number of our friends were a little 
slow in mailing their renewals at the time 
the rates were advanced. 
We felt the necessity of entering all sub- 
scriptions according to offers made to sub- 
seribers. Accordingly subscriptions that 
were mailed at the old rates after Novem- 
ber 15th were entered on the basis of the 
new rate, which, for subscriptions for Jess 
than three years, may be figured as three 
cents per month. 
For example, if you sent 25 cents and 
mailed your subsmiption after November 
15th, you were given credit for an eight 
months’ subscription. If you sent 50 
cents after the rate advanced, your sub- 
scription was entered for 17 months. 
As you read this copy of our magazine, 
[ am sure you will readily agree that a 3- 
year subscription—36 numbers similar to 
this one—is well worth $1 of any farm fam- 
ily’s money. 
In the past it has been our endeavor to 
give you the best and most helpful farm 
and family magazine that the combina- 
tion of practical experience, hard work, 
and the cooperation of a large list of sub- 
scribers could produce. For the future, 
our efforts will be renewed. We shall do 
our best; we shall appreciate your assist- 
ance as well as your criticisms. 
Write us whenever we can be of service 
to you in any way. 


ADVERTISING AND STRIKES 
Continued from page 3 

If each side of this controversy had se- 
cured the services of a competent advertis- 
ing man to present their story to the public 
in paid advertisements, over the signature 
of the responsible people on their side, 
and had frankly presented the facts, the 

ublic would have found it much easier to 
° ave made up their minds as to who was 
in the wrong and what action was neces- 
sary to adjust the trouble. 

Advertising is different from news or 
editorial matter, in that it is first hand 
information, signed and vouched > 
the parties directly interested. Each 
vertisement constitutes a personal state- 
ment of the man or firm whose signature 
it bears and whose business life is depen- 
dent w the clearness, accuracy and honesty 








of the presentation. 

It is this fact that gives special value to 
the advertising columns of Successful 
Farming. The facts presented and 
vouched for by our advertisers represent 
the accumulated knowledge and belief of 
men who are experts in their various lines, 
and who can speak with definite authority 
on the subjects which they discuss in 
these advertisements. 

». T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 


We have on hand about 200 copies of 
the “Book of Vetch” by William C. Smith, 
which we published a few years ago. This 
is a book of 160 pages, with excellent il- 


All set Pp 
strong b 
incubators an 





raising poultry. 


MENLCLON AU b al g 


system 
oi ane filling to 
safety lamp, Same tested ther- 
mometer, automat: 

etc. Most simple. durable and successful machine. 
ready foruse. Direct from factory to user with 
aiins gusenesee, 26 years’ experience building 

Largest factory in 
Northwest. Big incubator book and catalogue free, 


H 


or more dead air spaces in each unit of 
the wall—afford perfect ventilation and 
materially reduce the amount of winter 
feed consumed by live stock. They are 
always cool in summer; they are rat and 
vermin proof; they never require repairs 
and paint; and they offer a fire protec: 
tion which the farmer seriously needs 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


ohare 


ventilation, 





lustrations’ and is bound in ecleth. The 
regular price is $1.25. The copies we have 
are soiled from remaining in stock and we 
ure offering them at 25 cents each. This 
is a bargain and, of course, applies only 
to the number mentioned. They will be 
sent out in the order of “first come first 
served” as long as they last. Address 
Successful Farming, Des«Moines, Iowa, 





MONTHS’ 
TRIAL 


Est. 1874 
for 8 years ise issues). 





Book Department, 





Oldest, Largest and Best 


Poultry Journal 


| ’ 
Averages over 100 per issue — tells 
ww: to feed, house and breed: how tosecure 


high high ecg roduction; how to hatch and rear poultry 
Riily, . Only 25e for 6 months or $1.00 
Stamps accepted. 


American Poultry Journal, 13-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


25 cts. 


FARMING 






Build your farm building of 


H. OLTOW Th LE | 


OLLOW TILE farm buildings are 


productive farm buildings. Their 
warm, dry walls—due to the two 


The Most Economical Form 
of Permanent Construction 


Hollow Tile farm buildings cost no more 
than well-built frame farm buildings. 
Their permanence and their freedom 
from the expense of upkeep, coupled 
with the many other economical advan- 
tages, make them highly profitable farm 
building investments. 


If there are no Hollow Tile farm buildings 
in your community, be the first farmer to 
profit by them. Write for the book, ‘‘Hol- 
low Tile Farm Buildings,” 
lustrations made from actual photo 
graphs. 


containing il- 


And when you build of Hollow Tile be sure that your local lumber or build- 
ing material dealer furnisbes “MASTERTILE.” He 

ts the product of a member plant and indicates material manufactured i in ac- 
cordance with Association standards. It is your protection; insist on getting it. 


ollow Tile, so trade-marked, 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


Representing America's Leading Manufacturers ~ 


By this trade mark MAS je RILe you shall know it 


it WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAOO, ILLInNOie 











ona POLT FAY 


Almanac for 1920 has m 
ates of ak ‘true to life. 






any colored 
It tells all 


heir prices 
mae o eeeetee. All about pouitr y houses and 
te build . It's an oye? yelepedia of 


} AI, You need it. Only ! 
C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box93!, frenpet, WM. 


20 leading varieti us ge Safe 
pf dam | One of 








the | t and best equip; -¥ beomeres 
* United States. "peed, talog FREE. 


in the 











castor, Ma. 





Miller PoultryF arm, Box 500, Lan 
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WHEAT BRAN AND KEROSENE 

Wheat bran and kerosene oil are in- 
valuable to the average farmer’s wife as 
factors in raising poultry. Of course 
xeople who can have up-to-date chicken 
4 and all kinds of conveniences and 
contrivances invented by enterprising 
poultrymen may not need either oil or 
bran, but I am writing for the average 
farmer’s wife with little time, little money, 
and an ordinary cheap, chicken house. 

Last February I had forty-two hens; 
in six months, they laid over three 
thousand eggs, and hatched a hundred 
and eighty-three chickens. I lost a few 
little chickens from hawks, storms, and 
sundry accidents, but none of them died 
from indigestion or any other disease. 

I put the old hen and her brood in a 
coop for a week or ten days, depending 
on the weather, and fed nothing but whole 
wheat and wheat bran. Of course the 
little chickens are able to get out and get 

avel and green stuff, and I give them 
ots of water. When I think they are big 
enough to roam around with the old hen, 
I put a rock or something under one 
corner of the coop which raises it just 
enough to let the old hen out, and she 
returns to it with her brood at night. 

I have been raising chickens for two 
years, and none of them, young or old, 
as far as I know, have ever been troubled 
with lice or mites. I do not spend my 
money for disinfectants or louse killers, 
but about once a month I| tie an old rag 
on a stick, saturate it with kerosene oil, 
and swab the perches and all around the 
nests with it. The oil on the perches not 
only seems to keep away lice, but also 
prevents scaly leg. Before I began to use 
the oil, several old hens had most un- 
sightly legs. I killed them and have had 
no more trouble since using the kerosene. 

My henhouse is not provided with drop- 
ping boards, so | put two or three inches 
of clean straw on the ground. This should 
be changed every week in my opinion, but 
it is seldom that I can persuade the men 
of my family to clean out the old and put 
in new straw oftener than once a month 
But the chickens seem to do well, just the 
same.—Mrs. F. J. H. 


SOUR MILK FOR HENS 
Sour milk is often wasted by feeding 
it in small shallow pans. The birds step 
on the sides and tip them over and ce 
litter is scratched into the milk. 


poultry Earthen crocks are the best 
receptacles we have found for feeding sour 
milk. They can easily be scalded and they 
are heavy enough so that the birds cannot 
tip them over by standing on the edge. 

In the winter the crocks can be placed 
on low wooden benches in the laying house 
to keep them free from the straw litter. 
About three gallons of sour milk per day 
seems about right for a farm flock of one 
hundred hens. Sometimes a few of the 
birds will show little interest in the milk. 
By mixing it with the dry mash for a few 
days they will learn to like it. We often 
mix the sour milk fed to young stock with 
the growing mash and this gives all of the 
pullets a chance to receive a share. There 
is no feed that is better to stimulate growth 
and keep the young pullets healthy and 
vigorous. 

The birds use milk to the best advantage 
lwayvs fed sweet or sour. A 
change irom one to the other 
seems unhealthful. As milk is apt to sour 
in the dishes before it is used it pays to 
always use sour milk. We keep a large 
taining some sour milk at all 
times and the sweet milk emptied into 


th k soon sours. At least once each 


when it is 
irequent 


Unclean | 
milk is a cause of digestive troubles in! 
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Cash in’ now 


hen eggs are high 


. ae ¢ 
uh 
AVE eggs to sell—plenty of them 


V4 
—all through the season. There’s 


a nice profit in table eggs, so making 
money is only a matter of healthy 
hens—assured by the use of 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


Tones up the digestive system and keeps 
layers and breeders in a normal, natural con- 
dition so that they keep on laying. Used by 
thousands of successful poultrymen and 
farmers all over the world. Always sold with 

this guarantee: 

“Your Money Back if YOU are Not Satisfied’”’ 
Sold by 60,000 dealers 

There’s one near you 


Write for Pratts NEW Poultry 
Book—Free 
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PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 


Makers of Pratts Animal Regu- 
lator, Hog Tonic, Cow Remedy, < 
Dip and Disinfectant, Veterin- YS BF Ss 


ary Remedies. 
















®& to &-qt. Stuffers. 4-qt Re. ae 
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size, Japanned, $14.00 ment ser 






minute. 









6-qt. size, Japanned, $16.00 
Sqt. size, Japanned, $17.00 
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We! 1\Q i Chops 3 Ibs. meat 
Mt) per minute. 





—— 
Make Better Sausage and 
Finer Lard 
Also save time and labor,—by using 
an “ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food 
Chopper and the “ENTERPRISE” 

Lard Press and Sausage Stuffer. 
This is the Chopper with the four- 
bladed steel knife and perforated steel 


plate; it cuts clean. The “ENTERPRISE” 
Stuffer has cylinder bored true; and Pat- 


a ented Corrugated Spout that keeps all air 
per out of casing. ’ 

minute, Insist, at your dealer’s, on the “ENTERPRISE.” 
Price, $6.25 Write us for free “Hog Book,” by ¥. D. Coburn. 








The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 


Dept, 109, Philadelphia 


‘ENTERPRISE’ 
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week the large supply crock should be 

sealded so there will be no chance for a 

mouldy scum to form around the edges. 

By keeping at least a small jar of sour 

milk for a culture it is possible to sour 

pails of sweet skimmilk in a short time. 
R. K. 


SOMETHING MORE THAN CACKLE 
Continued from page 136 
from a profitable basis to a losing basis. 

That is why, after two or three years 
with one hosed so many people feel that it | 
is necessary to “change kinds.” Where the | 
blood lines are correct and they are pre- 
served by intelligent breeding, this is not 
necessary. Instead the flock is steadily 
getting better, both in appearance and in 
performance. 

Mrs. Norman, like all who have had 
any serious experience with standard-bred 
poultry, is frank to admit that there is no 
one breed better than another. 

“There isn’t any ‘best breed’ or variety 
of chickens, but there are good and bad 
strains in all varieties. And there are 
enough varieties for us to all have our 
choiee, and try and breed them better each 
year. 

“Personally, I like the Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns for they fill my purpose. 
They lay large white eggs, are very active, 
and I like their color. They have always 
paid me for my work with them. Poultry 
work is just like most other work—to make 
the most out of poultry, love your werk 
and you will succeed.” 

Mrs. Norman’s success has been due, if 
to any one thing, to com non sense and 
ordinary care. And it is in these two fac- 
tors that success with any farm flock rests. 
Many stumble on the common sense part 
of it. They come to the conclusion that 
there is some mysterious secret about suc- 
cess with poultry and dope the flock with 
unnatural rations and nostrums in an effort 
to make them produce. 

The real solution lies in a careful study 





of the needs of the hen, as Mrs. Norman | look for the name ‘‘Champion” on the Insulator. 


has dune, and then taking effective meas- 


ures to supply the necessary elements in| Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, 0. 


the rations. 
By ordinary care, is meant good equi 
ment, proper feed and well-bred s 
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Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


Pd 


Champion Dependability 
Has No Substitute 4 


ORE than half of all the manufacturers 

building all types of gasoline engines, equip 
their products at their factories with Champion 
Dependable Spark Plugs. Avoid substitutes— 





Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Champion A-44, 74-18 
Windsor, Ontario Price $1.00 





Elaborate equipment is unnecessary. 
Give the hens a comfortable house and 
keep them clean and in sanitary quarters, 
is the gist of Mrs. Norman’s “secrets.” 

Poultry work is congenial and it is 
healthful. It takes the woman of the 
house into the outdoors world. 

“T have found better health in my poul- 
try work,” says Mrs. Norman, “and a 
great deal of enjoyment. Besides, there 


has been a nice bit of money from my | stop the profit-killing loss of healthy chicks! The Standard Colony Brooder 
poultry. never fails to supply a steady, even, sufficient volume of heat all the 

“Last season, I had only 230 pullets, | time—every hour of the twenty-four, regardless of what the outside tempera- 
but my net profit amounted to $738.25 |ture may be. It burns coal—the best fuel for any heating purpose. 


at the end of the year. My record is as 





follows: Tn six to nine cent@ worth of coal a day, and requires filling only once every twenty-four hours. 
Eggs o04 rr OU 
Cockerels and culls 114.53 S q AN DART) 
Total...... . s+ + $1,234.20 Colony Brooder 
Expenses Don’ 
n't take our word for what the Standard qill 
Feed for chicks and hens $ 393 42 Talx to your County Agent. Asx him why every ~~ Y 
vertising 79 83 tural school and experiment station in the country recom- 
iskets 22.43 _—- ¥" See your dealer and let him tell you why the a 
x es ou» Standard has been so successful and wh let i 
Total $ 495.68 your own guarantee and then ‘ eee 
: $1,234.20 - refund your money if the Stand- 
ian 495.68 ard does not make good. When 
PE ei om ree — done this, write for 
me HE Buckeye Otl- Le catalog and 
Profit $ 738.52 Burning Brooder ({s study it yourself. 





This was a profit, as can be seen from 
the figures, of nearly $3.21 per hen for | 
the year. No account was taken of the | 
iltry and eggs consumed on the home 
table during the year, which, at market | 


Dont Let Your Chicks Die! 


ut Them Under The Safe 
Sure Coal Burning Standard 


Decide today to put your chicks under a Standard Colony Brooder and 





















It is self-feeding, self-regulating, simple and safe. It is low in operating cost—burns only 








economical to operate. Buckeye Incubator 
highly efictent, low tn Company 
price. This portable SSE 

otl-burning brooder ts Sorinetield, "6. 
rendering unusual sat- World's Largest Manu- 


tors and Brooders 








rices, would have amounted to a neat | 
ficure in itself.” 
Mrs. Norman’s success may point out to 





tsfaction everywhere. facturers of Iincube- 









other farm women a solution to their Money in Poultry S22! !srestment. 
| ig profi 


poultry problems. Her success has been 


te. 
largely responsible to her study of what she and Squabs FRoosends of paieee ot bie 
calls the “science of poultry raising,” and | gpeqp-bert layers, lowes: prices Tee 
ber desire to apply what she learned. —_| GRESCENT POULTRY FARM, Box 36 DesMfoines,ia, 








WHITE WYANDOTTES rodxs 


Pekin and Rouen Ducks, White Embdeen 
and Toulouse Geese, Bantams, Guineas 
and M. B. Turkeys. 

W.. H. KOELL, Hampton, lowe 
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Seal Rt 
Dry Batteries 
Reliable Farm Power 


for Farm Engines, Autos, Telephones, Hand 
Lanterns, ete. ASK YOUR DEALER. Thousands of 
tarmers will have no other—a sure sign of Great Value, 


The Guarantee 


Protects You 

FREE BOOK sent tractor and en-- 

gine owners. Used 

in colleges and technical schools, but 

written in “plain United States.’’ Sent 

FREE. Please mention dealer’s name. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 

SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
138 S. Wells St., Chicago, ti. 
New York St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Feeteries; Jersey City, $). Louis, Ravenna, Ohie 

















Earn $100 to 
$400 a Month 


Right at home, All you need is 6to8 week's 
practical] training hereand a hand kitof tools, 
to repair your neighbor’s Autoa, 

Farm and Power i 


Learn Easily and Quickly 


We can train any man, young or eld. Per- 

so0na) training under same Master Mechanic 

Instructors whe supervised training of 

thousands of Soldier Mechanics, Newest 

and best equipment ever used for training 

Se a Kansas City—“The 
n . 


Training 
Write today for 
Special Rates Now iin FREE 


Kansas City Aute & Tractor School 
Dept.877 15th & Lydia, Kansas City, Mo. 


STARTS ANY COLD 
MOTOR IN A JIFFY 


This Electric Intake Heater 
attaches to intake manifold 
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FEI.RETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 

licy of the government is not to restrict 
reedom but to eliminate from the sountry 
aliens who have shown themselves to be 
unworthy of American citizenship. 

In his annual address to Congress the 
president sounded the keynote of policy. 
He pointed out that unrest is “superficial” 
rather than deep-rooted and that the num- 
ber of dangerous aliens is comparatively 
small. Unrest, he said, can be cured by 
the removal of causes but he clearly indi- 
sated that there will be no parley with the 
red agitators. “Let those beware,’ he 
warned, “who take the short road to dis- 
order and revolution.” 

Farmers Will Not Combine With Labor 

The decision of the farm organizations 
not to participate with organized labor in 
the conference called by Samuel Gompers 
for December 15, was acclaimed by the 
friends of agriculture as a right and proper 
decision. The farm representatives at the 
Industrial Conference supported the labor 
unions in their fight for collective bargain- 
ing. This was taken as an indication that 
the farmers and labor were to work to- 
gether for political and economic ends. 

It soon became apparent that the aver- 
age farmer was not prepared to depart 
from his conservatism so radically as to 
stand out as a class working for class inter- 
ests in contradiction to the rest of the na- 
tion. To enter into a conference with 
organized labor, it was held, would be to 
participate in the causes of economic and 
industrial conditions of which the farmers 
are the victims. The farmers are strong 
enough to secure what they want at the 
hands of Congress without the help of 
organized labor and realized in time that 
“collective bargaining” as interpreted by 
certain elements strong in the labor citadel 
was in reality collective dictation. 

“Model Trust”’ Being Perfected 

The packers are perfecting the “1920 
Model Trust,” according to William B. 
Colver, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The Commission has just 
lodged a new complaint against the “big 
five’ charging that they have once more 
violated the Clayton Act and that they 
have secured control recently of 31 addi- 
tional corporations. The details of the 
transaction are set forth in the complaint. 

While the Commission is fighting the 
packers the “Old Guard” is fighting the 
Commission, with Senator Watson, a 
standpatter, a stalwart and a well known 
friend of big business leading the attack. 
The Senate has adopted a resolution to 
investigate the investigators, the charge 





or carburetor—no drilling, 
tapping or alterations. 
Operates from dash switch 
Quick starting made sure 
in coldest weather. For any 
car with storage $ 
battery. - - 3 ° 5 0 
Write for descriptive matter 
Dealers and Agents: 
Get Our Propositon 
Electric Intake Heater Co. 
128 Cortland St, Jackson, Mich. 


Western Distributore: 
West Coast Selling Co. 
Maritime Bidg., Seattle, Wash, 


§ avVSn TI RES 


BUY FOR LESS AT DEALER'S COST PRICES 
6000 to 10000 Mile Guarantee 


Fabric and Cord Tires, sent FREE for inspection. Ex 
preasand War Tax Prepaid Examine before you pay 


FREE Puncture Proot Tubes Guaranteed 
8000 miles ora New Tube FREE. 
WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW LOW PRICE LIST. 


PIONEER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 97°, Jr2¢*r7, Qe"eios 


—— 
Always mention Successful Farming. 

































being that the Federal Trade Commission 
employed men with political beliefs of a 
rather socialistic character but not banned 
from employment by the government 
under the constitutional guarantees. 

This investigation is the natural suc- 
cessor to the inquiry into the conduct of 
the war. 

Recommendations for American Agriculture 

In his annual report Secretary Houston 
takes the keynote that American agricul- 
ture will continue to expand and grow in 
proportion to the demand of the nation 
and of the world markets on condition it is 
made a profitable enterprise. The part of 
the report advising American farmers to 
increase productivity is perhaps somewhat 
gratuitous, but his recommendations to 
Congress are to the point. 

The secretary takes up the old questions 
of absentee landlordism, dweils on its evils, 
and urges that measures be taken to retard 
farm tenancy and make the road to farm 
ownership as easy as possible. Where 
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Your “Gas” 
and ALL 
Your Trouble 


Evidence!—‘‘I showed 
82.3 miles on Maxwell! 
demonstration wit): 
U. & J. Carburetor— ' 
82% miles per gallon 
with Ford.”’ 


M. E. Scott, Berry, Ia. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR 


Doubles Mileage — Guaranteed to 
start car in Zero weather—No Priming. 

Entirely NEW principle—not a moving 
part—Simple. Has the Pep and Power. 

50,000 delighted users. Now ready for 
Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Gucrantee 


DEALERS—Service Stations, Salesmen: 
The “U. & J.” sells on demonstration—in- 
stalled in thirty minutes—some good 
open territory. 


U. & J. FORD TIMER will last as 
lona as the car. Price $1.75. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept.212— 507 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 


7. 
Rider Agents Wanted 
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and the big FR 
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. F-129 
Do 2days workin 1 
The Adapto-Tractor 


makes your Ford a 
Tractor and a Power 
Plant. 





GENEVA TRACTOR CO., DEP’T F. GENEVA, OHIO 
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y lusive repre- 
sentative in each fecaliey to use 
xtra-Ply, 


soctionsfurnished Denes 
jal Direct Prices. Write 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER Co. 

Oak St. Kansas Cia. Mo 






in Autos and Tractors 
$100 To $300 MONTHLY 

_ this trade in 6 to 8 =otn, Satis- 
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AUTO @ TRACTOR SCHOOL, 112 4 
North Topeka Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


INVENTORS 





If you have an i nvention write 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 
model 4 ee a deseripticn , 9: ae 4 _ 
Dept. 32 a pre 
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tenancy exists leasing conditions should be 

so chs unged as to improve agricultural 
methods, increase the term of occupancy 
and insure a fair division of returns. 

With regard to marketing, which the 
secretary regards as vital, he suggests 
that steps be taken to e ‘limin: ite waste and 
abuses and to promote orderly distri bution 
by bringing the produce r as near to the 
consumer aS possi! ble. This includes the 
expansion of existing marketing facilities 
the extension of market news and an im 
proved inspection service. Regulation « 

ind control of stockyards and pack 
houses is recommended and federal legis- 
lation is urged to protect consumers 
against misbranded, adulterated and 
worthless foods entering into interstate 
commerce, and similar legislation dealing 
with fertilizer. 

A system of personal cre dit unions under 
state laws is sugge ‘sted for the benefit of 
farmers who find it difficult to get assist- 

ance thru ordinary channe ls, Increased 
support is as} ced from the states for coun- 


with study courses related to 





oe 





try sc ‘hools, 
rural life. 
pe of Crops Grown In 1919 
The value of the crops grown in the 
U United St: _s s in 1919 is estimated in the 
nnual report of the Dep: irtment of Agri- 
culture at $15,873,000, 000 which is ne arly 
three times the average annual value for 
the five years preceding the war. These 
ilues, the report is careful to explaig, 
represents gross production -— not net 
gain to the producers. The value of live- 
stock on the farms in 1919 was $8,830,000,- 
000 and the estimates on meat pr« duction 
indicate that last year’s record fig 
20,250,000,000 pounds will be exceec Sed. 
Red Letter Year for Road Building 
At least $1,000,000,009 will be available 
for road building for the present and the 
next fiscal year according to statistics 
ow brought up to date. Of this total 
$690 ,000,000 represents feder: al funds. In 
idition to the $224,800,000 worth of 
b nds already authorized by the states, 
proposals for issues of $34,000,000 will be 
submitte ‘d to the voters next year. Funds 
already provided will finance a program 
four times as great as any previously 
indertaken in any one year in this coun- 
‘Between July, 1918, and Nove mber, 
1919, the De partment of Agriculture ap- 
oved 1,345 projects, involving the im- 
pare vement of 12,159 miles of new high- 
, at an estimated cost. of $181,143,644, 
of ‘which the Federal government con- 
tributed $78,592,167. Since the passage 
of the Federal Road Act, 1927 basso | 
have been approved. ‘The only himuting 
factors in the program now unde rway will 
be r ail transportation, production of ma- 
teri: als and the adequacy of a labor supply. 
The Department of Agriculture condemns 
the Townsend bill which proposes a federal 
highways commission to take charge of 
the roaa building program. 


THE LARGE FEBRUARY SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING 
The February number of Successful 
Farming will be the largest magazine 
ve have ever published. It will contain 
lot of interesting articles and helpful 
nformation for each and every member 
of the ag Articles for ~> r on crops 


} 


and soils, breeding and feeding of live- 
stock, and articles on general topics; 
ticles for mother on garden, poultry 


raising, pages devoted to patterns, em- 
broidery, how to lessen housework, care 
of babies, etc.; stories for the boys and 
girls, with lots of helps for junior farmers 
and household helps for young house- 
epers. This issue alone will be worth a 
ole year’s subscription price, and will 
ch you just when most of you have 
more time to read than at any other time 
of the year. But you will need a lot of 
by 1e to read it all carefully. Read the 

ivertisements, too. They may help you 
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Use Old Trusty and in 
Six aco Soe 





With or without 
metal cover—four 
sizes. Quick ship- 
ment from Clay 
Center, Neb.; St. 
Joseph, Mo., or 
Otturnwa, la. We 
pay freight. 













Flood Your Farm 
With Well-Hatched Poultry 


Do you know that the profits on 4 or 5 good hens could 
equal the value of a load of hay? Think of what a few dozen ora 
few hundred could give you Remember it doesn’t take an extra 
acre of Jand on your farm to yicld a profitable return on a big flock of 
chickens. Turn more poultry iato profits this year with 


Old Trusty Incubators and Drooders 


860,000 customers say you |can’t beat Old Trusty for / 
big hatches in any weather and y sare of service. 
Handy, reliable, and sells at a k price because 
it’s made in the world’s largest exc jusleeineubaten 
and brooder factory. 


Send for My AB C of 
Poultry Profits 


—aT2-page book, size 9x12 inches, About one- 
fifth catalog and four-fifths a he sipful book for any 
one wanting to make money with poultry. Letme 
send you a copy free. Yours truly, 

H. H, JOHNSON, “The Incubator Man.” 


M, M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 










DARLINGS 


| MEAT). 


a a ramet es USCS 
“acne Your hens need DARLING MEAT 


SCRAPS vie 

















* because they supply the hem the * roe ha a iS. 
uu neqeeeery protein to give them t “ega-a-da rs | 
long. But be sure to use DARLING'S MRA SCRAPS if oon a i 


és j there i isa big diterence in mot scraps. Rap Seas SCRAPS are free from exces 
sive greases that cause bowe i trou es and other disorders amo pro- 
; duce duce hea althy chicks, big growth, and eggs the year around because they ng your Hock. They w Uae 


Buy DARLING’S MEAT SCRAPS 


and Guard the Eealth ot Your Entire Flock 
Nothing goes into DARLING’S MEAT SCRAPS is all taken out by powerful 
» but clean trimmings of fresh meat from the hydra draulic pressure, leaving a dry, 
butcher shops. This material is hand an concentrate of fres meat 
> picked to get out the big bones and for- that is guaranteed to contain 
























eign jal. Itisnextthoroughly better than = yoo,can feed 
gecnee under —— tein. Thet's = can 
high temperature to DARLI G's “ue ony 
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andabsolutelysanitary safety and the best 
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Free Poultry Boo falls ay 

















For 

Bo'be the be have found DARLING’S MEAT SCRAPS FREE 
be the best by test, and how they have used them 

for best results. It’s a valuable book for ev POULTRY 





A 
nt try raiser, and a letter or a post card bri 
“Free and postpaid. Write fur the book TODA 


















~ Wh more? For $17. 25 you ean get these 2 unbeatable machines, 
id set op complete, ready for use, delivered. freight paid east of Rockies. 














ast i Money Back if Not Satisfied "rrr 
Rockie —let you use them 30 days—and if you don’t find them satisf ‘_— 





Racb— we" ll pay the freight charges and return your money. 
are absolutely safe. 


50-Egg Incubator—150-Chick Brooder 375 thip Cieger 


vanized iron covered, dependable hatcher with cheaply constructed machines 
painted, like some, to cover ap poor o- 










=~ are not covered with cheap, thin metal A’ 
= 
of ma . Tronciads are obi ed im the matural color — you 
a ey - . exactiy what yc ou are getting aiade 3 genuine California Redwood, \ f 
. 5 be walls, asbestos lining, galvanised tron cove’ e egg tray 
ered ‘with t —— — extra eet chick mt 1 arecty, hot water he ster, COPPRR tanks aod 
~ boiler, self resuba tor giass in door, an 






yoeos ermomet 
many other epecial advantages fully caplained in free catalog. 
Write for it TODAY or order direct from this advertisement. 


al 
Quananvcei IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 13 , Racine,Wis. 

















W with your spring buying. 


When answering advertisements please mention Successsul Farming. 
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Established 
1881 


Trappers, your furs are valuable! 


SSFUL FARMING 
a 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


It’s worth a lot to know the best place to ship 






t X“Fellows! I just got 
=\\) FUNSTEN and its a whopper ! 


Be sure to ship all your furs to 
the Worlds Largest Fur House- 





my check from 


them. Many thousands of trappers have found that there’s no better place to ship than 
to Funsten Bros. & Co., St. Louis, Mo.—‘*The World’s Largest Fur House.” 


Since 1881, Funsten has been famous for honest grading, highest market prices 
and fairest treatment. We often receive more furs in a week than many houses handle 


in a year. 


Fur Prices Up! 


The world’s buyers look to Fun- 
sten to supply the enormous demand 
for all American furs—coon, skunk, 
mink, muskrat, fox, wolf, weasel, 
civet, opossum, etc. We need every 
pelt you can catch and will pay you 
the top market prices. 


Funsten Perfect 












Over 500,000 trappers ship to Funsten! 


Funsten Gradin 
Means Safety for You 


Our expert graders know fur val- 
ues; our grading is absolutely accurate 
and supervised by officers of thisfirm. 
i hie a ar | is to ~ < skin 
in highest possible grade. p us 
your furs now! Get spot cash im- 
mediately ! 








Smoker 


The Funsten Perfect Smoker, with 
extra hose attachment, starts smoke 
working from rear of den out. Drives 
out every animal. Lets you select 
the best pelts. Price $2.00 Post- 
paid. Extra Hose Attachment, 
price $1.50. Shipping weight 6 Ibs. 


Funsten Animal Baits 


Increase your catch 100 to 500 per 
cent. A few drops for each set; bot- 
tle lasts a whole season. Satisfaction 
pee. $1.00 per can, or 6 cans 
or $5.00, postpaid. State kind wanted. 











International Fur Exchange 
763 Fumsten Building 





FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trapping Aids 


Sure-Ketch Glow Fish. Shines at night. Sure death to Coon, 
Opossum and Mink. Price 10c each, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 

American Pattern Blowhorns. 17 inchesand longer. Price $2.23, 
postage extra. 

Ingersoll Radiolite Watch. 
trapper. Price $3.25, postpaid. 

Extra Large Lens Flashlight. Just the thing to have on a 
night hunt. Price $1.00, postpaid. 
Traps and Trappers’ Supplies of all 
kinds. Write for our Trappers’ Guide. 
We will send it free. 


Tells time by night. Fine for 
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SKINNING AND STRETCHING FUR 
After a furbearing animal has been 
taken, much importance should be at- 
tached to the proper removal of the skin 
and subsequent ing and curing. A 
little carlessness in this matter will often 
result in a skin worth but half what it 
might have been with the proper care. 
‘he skins of fox, mink, muskrat, otter, 
skunk and opossum, should be ‘“‘cased’’ or 
removed whole. To do this cut around 
cach hind foot, and slit along the back of 
the hind to and around the vent. 
Peel the skin from the hind legs and 
tail, and ry it — oe 
By cutting a few li ts it will pee 
off readily. When finally cut loose at the 
mouth, the skin will resemble a long 
pocket with the fur side in. Comb the 
fur smooth and removeall ‘ bursand trash. 

The skin should be “fleshed” as soon as 
it is taken off the animal. Pull it over a 
narrow board, and with a dull knife or 
similar instrument remove all fat and 
surplus flesh by scraping from the tail 
toward the nose. 

The fleshed skin should be stretched 
flesh side out over a stretcher of suitable 
size and shape. -The most common form 
of stretcher is a tapering board half an 
inch or less in thickness, the edges trimmed 
thin and the tapering end rounded. These 
boards should be various sizes. The 
average size for a mink skin would be 


oe 


twenty-eight inches long and three and 
one-half wide at oneend, tapering to less 
‘han three inches at the other end. 
Muskrat skins should be stretched on a 
board twenty-one by six inches; skunk and 
oppossum twenty-eight by seven, while 
the fox skin will require a board four feet 
long and six inches wide tapering slightly. 
Che correct size for any abel may be 
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determined by trial, then a supply of the 
right kind kept on hand by the trapper. 

Another form of stretcher is made of a 
board in three pieces, the middle piece 
being in the form of a wedge. Kfter 
the two outside pieces have been slipped 
into the skin, the central wedge is slipped 
in between them and pushed in till the 
skin is tight on the stretcher, when it 
should be pulled down snugly and the tail 
and hind legs held in place by small tacks. 
A tack should hold the nose and lip in 
place at the pointed end of the board 
as in the single board stretcher. The skin 
should always be stretched evenly, with 
the tail on one side and the legs on the 
other side of the board. 

If the trapper should be in the woods, 
and finds it difficult to get boards, good 
stretchers can be made from hickory or 
willow switches. Cut straight ones the 


size of the finger, and bend them double 
80 they can be pushed inside the skin. 
Before the skin is slipped on a stretcher 
ff this kind, fasten two short sticks inside 
the bend with small wire nails in order to 


hold the withe _— 
ver, bear and badger 
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B | down the inside of each leg and along the 
i; belly to the mouth, removing the skin 


flat. 

Such skins may be tacked to a board or 
the inside wall of an open building. A 
very good stretcher for a ‘coon or bs 
skin is an open square frame made of 
narrow lumber. When the skin is stretched 
across the frame and tacked in place it 
will be almost square, and the frame being 
open in the center, the skin will dry more 
readily than when tacked to the wall. 





All skins and small should be fleshed 
as soon as taken off. 

Another way to stretch such skins is to 
lace them inside a stout wooden hoop, 
drawing the skin tight and lacing with 
strong cord. 

Dry all skins in the shade where there 
is a free circulation of air. All cased furs 
except that of the fox should be left just 
as they dried, with the flesh side out. The 
skin of the fox should be turned, after 
drying, with the fur side out, and should 
not be packed with furshaving the flesh 
oe 4 furs flat a my up se- 
curely in burlap sacking when rr. 
ready for —— ‘Top furs at 
times where they cannot be reached by 
cats, dogs or mice.—H. G. 


A BOY’S FARM WORKSHOP 
Continued from page 78 

brought windows out from town to replace 
the wooden shutters that were hinged over 
the openings they had cut. The boys 
saw to it that every time a tool was seen 
out of place it was immediately returned 
to its proper location. Dad and the boys 
began taking machinery and repair work 
to the tools instead of the tools to the re- 
pair. Then it became a real work shop 
instead of the tool house it originally was. 
The boys even began to make small 
equipment such as self-feeders, gate latches 
and other conveniences. One of the early 
storms of winter warned them that soon, 
work would be unpleasant in the unheat «d 
shack and the boys built a frame on the 
floor, yo it — earth as 2 ye 
against and set up a sma undry 
stove that had almost served its day. 
Their mother began to appreciate their 
shop then, for it was no longer necessary 
to lug a set of broken harness into the 
house to make a repair on a cold day. 
One evening Dad announced that he was 
satisfied with the results and that if the 
boys wished he would settle his account 
with them ahead of time. So interested 
had the boys become that they invested 
their new capital in a small hgnd forge and 
some good new tools. 
It is not possible in every case for the 
boys to be encouraged to stert a hop by 
the offer of a prize but if only the boom 
could realize the pleasure to be derived 
from a shop and then have time of their 
own in which to arrange one, there is one 
part of the farm which could be turned 
over to the boy to the mutual pleasure 
and profit of boch himself and Dad. 

All advertisers in Successful Farming 
are guaranteed to be reliable. For this 
reason you can depend on the information 





Raccoon, wolf, 
Slit 


should be skinned open like a beef. 


contained in the advertising columns. 














“Every Old Timer 
Ships to Taylor’’ 


Why do successful trappers 
choose Taylor, year after year? 

Because thisisa successful 
house—the only kind they want 
to deal with. Taylor knows 
how to sell their furs for best 
market prices. Tag your bundle 
today to Taylor! 


Taylor 


@ MO. 
$t. fous, v'S's. 
ESTABLISHED 1871 

We get top market prices and bigger 
returns for you use Our experts 
always grade fursup. Ifalittleexpert 
handling will give your furshigher grad- 
ing, we do it. Result? Better grading— 
bigger check for you—another Taylor 
regular shipper added to our long list. 


Quick Cash Pay! 


After you have worked hard for pelts, 
there’s no excuse for your having to 
wait for your money. That is why we 
mail your check same day your furs 
are received and graded. No waiting 


—no disappointments. 


Reliability! 


The Tay!or check is just the same to 
you as money. Any bank, store or busi- 
ness man will cash it for you. Every 
big St. Louis bank vouches for Taylor 
reliability, 

F.C. Taylor Fur Company is Amer- 
ica’s oldest Fur House—established in 
1871. Old trappers have been shipping 
furs to Taylor for forty-nine years. 


Ship Now! 

T. ile fur prices are sky high 
—is the time to ship. More furs are 
coming in than we’ve ever seen before 
in any season, so no man knows when 
this high price market will break. Play 
safe! Tag your furs to Taylor today! 
Don’t hoard! Don’t delay! Ship what- 
ever furs you have—one or a bundle— 
and get your check by next mail. 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co. 


international Fur Exchange 
145 Fur Exchange Bidg. 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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See ZF Ayou are sure of 


WONDERFUL PRICES 


Correct grading, prompt remit- 
tance and no commission ever 
charged. 


USE SHIPPING TAG 


below—cut it out — paste on 
heavy cardboard and attach to 
your shipment. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Han*ing, Fishing, Camping 
and Trapping storice and pictures, 
valuable information about guns, 























rifles,revol vers, fishing tackle,camp 
outfite, best places to go for fish 
and game, changes in fish and game 
® laws, and a thousand and one help- 
™ ful hints for eportemen. National 
& Sporteman tells you what to do 
when lost in the woods, how to 
@\ cook your grub, bow to build 
camps and biinc how to train 
your bunting dog, how to preserve 
| your trophies, how tostart a gun 
5) club, how to build a rifle range. 
No book or set o¢ books you can 
buy will give you the amount of 
up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can get 
from a year’s subscription to 


——— > : 

Za estecrvers ss all tinea, Pree 
Ss of Charge. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 





on their farms. I have seen squirrels by 


the bird life they pleased. 
all along; we protect our enemy, while we 
persecute our friend. 
ally; we do it as a community; and we do 


without investigatin 
cover whether protection is due. 


turn over a new leaf, and go after the 
squirrel with all our forces, and make a 
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SKUNKS AND SQUIRRELS 

No two other animals in existence are so 

tly misrepresented as the squirrel and 

sku..k. The facts are the direct reverse 
of the popular fancy, and we are con- 
tinually paying a good price for the sake 
of our prejudices. It is time we wakened 
and look the matter squaresin the face, 
for our battle with insect life is beginning 
to look like a Waterloo to us. 

The red squirrel, which we treat with 
me. consideration, is one of our most 
| persistent foes, and I cannot find any use 
he him in the scheme of human existence 
|except-as his limited supply of meat is 
| utilized. Even then I am convinced we 
lean grow a much greater supply of beef 
or pork with the same amount of corn he 
| filches from our fields. Offer him a beetle 
|or a moth and he would turn up his nose 
| but let him catch a glimpse of a nest of 
bird’s eggs and his rascally eyes sparkle. 
He proceeds to dine sumptuously at once 
—and we have lost several right good 
»otential friends. He is a close student of 
»ird life. He makes it his business to learn 
their nesting habits, and there are few 
birds that can place their eggs beyond his 
reach. As birds are the natural insect 
eaters, and these woodland birds seldom 
eat much grain, he is robbingusboth ways. 

The skunk, on the other hand, is a 
persistent insect eater. Insects form 
ninety percent of his diet. He eats some 
mt he can get them; he steals a pul- 
let when the insect crop is not to be har- 
vested sufficiently to satisfy his appetite, 
but the total loss from him is negligible. 
He is lazy and slow, and —T over 
sticks and stones, and digging in the soft 
dirt or piles of trash is about the limit 
of his exertions, but he manages to find 
an immense number of destructive bu 
in the process. He has rid us of thovent 
and thousands of actual and potential 
enemies, yet we trap him, shoot him, di 
his family out, destroy his home, and kil 
him in as many ways as we can devise. 
It is all right to trap him for his fur when 
the fur is prime, but he deserves our pro- 
tection at all other times. Nature’s bal- 
ance would be maintained by such a 
course, for too many skunks would com- 
pel them to seek other than insect food, 
just as too few permit the insects to get 
too plentiful. It is this unbalancing that 
has made it necessary for us to fight in- 
sects as we have. If we are more careful to 
keep our hands off nature’s instruments 
we would not have to be seeking means of 
our own to do the work less effectively. 

Some states have passed laws to pro- 
tect the squirrel and some have offered 
| bounties on skunks. I have known 
farmers to prohibit the killing of squirrels 





the hundreds pleying around unafraid in 
a large park where they were protected 
from harm and permitted to destroy all 
Thus it goes 


We do it individu- 


it by our laws as a state. We make war 
i i its worthiness and 
give protection without trying to dis- 
Let us 








a friend of the skunk, trapping him only 
when his fur is of the greatest value 
andnot interfering with his domestic rela- 
tions during the breeding season.—L. C. 
THE FARMERS RIGHT TO BARGAIN 
Continued from page 11 
assistance of a man who knows everything 
needed on a farm from paris green to 














threshing machines, who knows prices, and 








Ship Without Delay 


to Prouty 


Why ship elsewhere when Prouty ab- 
solutely guarantees you the highest 
prices your furscan bring? Our Guar- 
anteed Price List explicitly guarantees 
you more money as the market goes 
up; no less than the prices listed if 
the market goes down. 


PROTECT YOUR FUR PROFITS 


Buyers are in New York now. They are asking 
for all kinds of furs and are willing to pay 
higher prices than ever to get them. New York 
is today, more than ever, the Fur Market of 
the World; and Prouty’s always has been, an 
always will be, the oldest, most reliable fur 
house in New York. 


Never was the opportunity greater to realize 
high profits on your furs, for the highest prices 
are being paid this season that the fur w 

has ever known. Tag your next catch to Prouty 
and see why our Guaranteed Price List System 
insures you highest prices under all conditions. 
Concentrate your entire catch where gamble 
and guesswork are eliminated, 


Honest liberal grading! Top-notch prices! 
Prompt remittance! Spot cash! 

4. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 
Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
Golden Seal, etc. 

382 Broadway, New York City 


Every farmer should 
have this book, which 
tells him how to 
make his hides 
more. Write 


your copy FREE 





MW. Semoo!l 
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Before you ship your 
pelts elsewhere, make sure 
house pays highest 
We invite you, Mr. 
rapper, to compare our 

es with prices of other 
concerns. Send for our iat- 
est price list to<day and be 
convinced] 
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Our tron-Clad 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee sat- 
icfaction on every 
shipment — ‘arge 
or small. 


FREE 


Send at once for 
our price list and 
shipping tage. They 
are free. Checks are 
mailed the same day 
your pany are re- 
ceiv Write to- 
day 





Because of the rising 
market, itis necessary 

more than ever before 

for you to be absolutely 
sure of the house you ship 
Our reputation is at- 

sted to by thousands of 
rmanent shippers. You 
iso will become a Porter 
shipper and booster after 
r first shipment to us. 


Chas. S. Porter, Inc. 


127 Weat 27th St., New York City 


We tan your HIDE 
and Make a ROBE 


Do finest custom tanning and tailor- 
ne at SURPRISINGLY LOW 

ICES. You can have fine soft, 
warm robe, stylish and durable, from 
YOUROWN HID DES, horse, cow, ete. 


Guarantee Satisfaction 


We ship work C. 0, D. with 
privilege of examination. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers. 
Ship hides at once and ask for 
stylesand prices. Wesend re- 
ceipt, and return if price don’t 
suit, Write today. 


AMERICAN FUR & TANNING CO. 
27 Federal Ave. 
Mason 






















































Prices 


We pay the top for all kinds and keep you 





ysted. Big money for you. Write us now 
for prices and FREE shipping tags. 
—_ FUR & WOOL COMPARY, Inc. 
Louis ville, Kentuck 







Minks, Coons and Muskrata our 
~ Specialty. Get abipoi prices and quick- 
“ er service b ping your furs to 
the old reliable, the house that made 
St. Joseph famous as a fur market. Send 
name for shipping tags and market letter. 
ST. JOSEPH HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
. Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 










Rels, Mink, Muskrats and 

va - 1 Fis other fur-bearing animals 

3 in large numbers, with the 

*, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
es them like a fty-tra: catches files. Madein 
“Ss. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
ton best bait known for i bebe all kinds 
J. F. Gregory, Dept, 211, Lebanon, Mo. 






Of fish, 
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knows how to buy, where to buy and how 
to secure the best prices. One farmer can’t 
afford to hire an expert to do this. But if 
he goes in with all the farmers in the coun- 
ty they can easily save enough to afford 
to pay a buying agent a good salary. 
Another important thing in buying is to 
be able to buy in carlots. That means a 
lower price quotation and a lower fre ight 
rate. This again requires combination. 

A cooperative association can buy many 
things that make farming more profitable 
and attractive, but which are too expensive 
for the average farmer to buy. The indi- 
viduai farmer cannot often buy a thresh- 
ing machine or a prize winning purebred 
bull; a cooperative association can and 
should. 

In short the farmer, in the interest of 
his buying department, needs to do busi- 
ness in a larger and a scientific style. He 
needs a bigger unit of operation. He needs 
something comparable to the million dol- 
lar <« corporation of the town businesses. 

“Large scale production” has its place in 
agriculture too. 

It will be difficult to introduce thoro- 
going division of peek in farming, to set a 
man at one special task and keep him at it 
until the work becomes automatic with 
him. It can’t be done because farm work 
varies so much with the seasons and the 
state of the weather, and the men have to 
move around from field to field and crop to 
crop so much. But something could be 
done if you had a big farm of 10,000 acres, 
or if you had all the farms in a county 
working together with one labor manager. 
Farmers could trade men around with 
each other to some extent. Good corn 
huskers could be used by one farmer one 
week, by somebody else the next, while the 
first man used some other laborer at drill- 
ing wheat. It must be admitted that this 
sort of thing has very strict limitations, 
however. 

Cooperation in labor affairs could be of 
considerable value, further, in making it 
possible for a few laborers to go farther in 
meeting the labor demands of a neighbor- 
hood. Not all the farmers in a county need 
hands at the same time. They could shift 
men about from farm to farm, thus keeping 
them employed all the time and keeping 
the farmers better supplied than under 
the present system, where a laborer drifts 
off to town or out of the community when 
his work with one farmer is done. 

These are the virtues that can be 
claimed for cooperation: It furnishes some 
real marketing machinery, a sales depart- 
ment; it makes possible the enl: irgement of 
the agricultural unit; it systematizes pro- 
duction and makes possible the applica- 
tion of the principles of business organiza- 
tion, without entirely destroying the inde- 
pendence of the individual producer. 

A large cooperative association can have 
and do all the things indicated above. It 

an have a generalmanager of large ability 
and thoroly trained in business affairs. 
It can have a sales manager; a buyer; an 
accountant; a fiscal agent; an employment 
manager, and other experts. It can co- 
operate with public officials much more 
effectively than scattered individuals can. 

I say a large corporation can do these 
things. It would take a large one. I have 
never heard of one doing all of them. I 
have heard of corporations that did some 
of them and some other things besides. 
But even a small association can have at 
least a good general manager who can do 
much towards accomplishing these objects. 
And besides if a small society can get start- 

ed and hold on a while, there is no reason 
why it should not grow into or affiliate 
with a much larger one. 

It is merely a question of whether condi- 
tions in that particular locality are suit- 
able for the Feet ance of cooperative 
institutions. For, be it known, coupera- 
tion, however desirable, will not succeed 
everywhere and under all circumsts ances; 
which circumstances will be considered in 
a succeeding article, 
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ANDERSCH 


BROS. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


PAYS 
~ 10% TO 50% 
MORE FOR 


FURS 


— Pelts and Tallow than you can get sell- 
ing at home. We charge Pry, hen ter mg Check 

for 100% value sent at once, Write today for 

our latest price list and particulars of our 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 


$10,000. 450 aot, leather bound, 
illustrating wall Fr Tells all about 





















HIDES TANNED INTO 
ROBES, $2.50 to$7.50 


We Sell Leather, also 
tan Furs. Buy Fox 
and Wol. Poison also De- 
coy of us. We are the 
largest Hide and Fur 






















hands of every tra 
per. Pays for itedf 
over and over again. 
Don’t sell a single 











skin until you getour 
House in the N. W. Esti. ces Writs TO- 
over 25 years, AY. Address— 






ANDERSCH BROTHERS 
Dept. 22 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 







Guaranteed 6 mos. wear 
--or a new pair FREE-- 
Style A-107 Brown Musk Ox 


Men's Work Shoe. Genuine Munson Army last, sof) 
toe-—easy on your feet. Three full soles, wearproot, 





















oan | oof, Grain ner 
tra rivets prevent 
"Reel coming off. Full vamp. 


not cut off under tip 

Blucher reinforced by cop 

per rivets; double stitching 
assures double 


jou wear 
Leather made proot 
against acids in milk 
manure, soil 
gasoline ‘etc., 3 
special tanning pro 
cess, which make 
it remarkably soft 
Dliabie and endur 


ing. Specie 

dirt oF 

cluding 

Send for tongur 
these shoes 
A-107 state 
your size. 
ayon de- 
livery @nly 
$S.908. 


We pay postage. You risk nothing, If you can matet 
them elsewhere, return them and get your money 
back. We have similar sbogjbargains for every membe 
of the family. Big catalog of Shoe Bargains, at factory 
prices, FREE,*‘Best Shoe at biggest savings.” 


United Stores Co., Box 401, Lancaster, Pa 


—FURS 
HIDES PELTS WOOL 


AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 
PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 
TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS ¢ & 2 6 & 

Write for Price List 


M* MILLAN FUR € WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 







High or low wheels- 
steel or wood— wide 
ww narrow tires, 


arts < 4 
bina ds. Wheels 


poeaning est 
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A SIMPLE SYSTEM OF FARM 
ACCOUNTING 
VERY cent of expense and income 
is accounted for on Orchard Home 
Farm in Franklin county, Kansas. 
Frank Pyle, the owner, can tell at a 
minute’s notice exactly what he made 
from each crop last year and the cost 
of production and marketing. More 
than that, he has a complete record of 
each day’s operations and what each in- 
dividual on the farm did on any certain 


day. 

For years Mr. Pyle attemped to keep 
accounts but with poor success. Most 
systems were too complicated and took 
more time than he could give to it. If 
all the work of making entries was 
left until evening some small items were 
invariably forgotten with the result that 
the accounts would not balance and 
records were inaccurate and unreliable. 

Then Mr. Pyle devised a system of his 
own, a system which is not only simple 
and comprehensive but itis accurate and 
dependable. Moreover it takes very 
little time from the day’s work. Orchard 
Home is primarily a fruit farm but the 
system would work equally well on any 
cornbelt farm. 

The system is based on a daily record 
book which has a sheet for each day in 
the year. A typical page from this daily 
record book is shown above. The book 
is kept in a handy place about the farm 
and is never taken from that place. Mr. 
Pyle keeps his just inside the door of the 
farm office but for others it might be 
more convenient in the kitchen, the work- 
shop, or some other central location. 
Entries are not left until evening but are 
made as soon as the transaction is com- 
pleted or as soon as convenient. In this 
way no items are forgotten. Each item 
of expense, including the worker's time, 
is charged to that branch of the farm which 
was responsible for it. When 
the Ford is used to deliver 
apples or berries in town the 











From this page he can tell the total 
cost of his cherry crop and the returns 
from it. A similar account would tell 
the cost of the hogs, the wheat, or the 
chickens and the profit from them. 

At first it was a rather difficult matter 
to charge the time of the farm help to 
the proper places. Mr. Pyle overcame this 
by the use of a weekly time record book 
with a page for each day. One of these 
pocket notebooks is given each helper 
on the place at the beginning of each 
week or whenever he starts work. When 
changing about from job to job the worker 
puts down in his book the kind of work 
and the time spent on that particular job. 
The books are returned to Mr. Pyle at the 
end of the week, and he makes the entries 
in their proper places on the day book. 

The system may appear complicated 
and take hours of time but it is not so. 
Only a very few minutes each day suffice. 
Last year while others wormed and 
sweated over income tax reports Mr. Pyle 
made his out in a very few minutes and 
knew it to be right to the penny. If 
anyone attempted to dispute his word he 
had figures to prove it. 

At first some of the men objected to 
keeping record of their work but they 
soon saw how simple it was and became 
interested in it. Mr. Pyle says the men 
like to know that they are being treated 
in a business-like way and they do better 
and more work for it. 


MAKE YOURSELF A BETTER 
GUESSER 
The other day two of my neighbors 
bought some shotes at a public sale, 
bidding them off by the head. They 


thought they paid about fifteen dollars 
a hundred for them, but they didn’t know. 
A set of farm scales would have answered 
their question immediately. I thought 
we were paying about the same price for 





expense of the trip is charged 
at the rate of ten cents per 
mile against the article de- 
livered. In this way there is 
no overhead expense or de- 
preciation which cannot be 
accounted for at the end of 
the year. There is a place 
on the sheet also for remarks 
on any subject, information 
concerning which may prove 
of value at some future time. 

In addition to the daily 
record book a ledger is kept 
with an individual socevd of 
each source of income from 
the farm. For instance, the 
page headed cherries is shown 
on this page. 

The items are all taken 
from the daily record book 
at Mr. Pyle’s convenience. 


A page from the ledger 





business at a glance 





It shows everything on the cherry 
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a bunch, and our farm scales told me it 
was $14.65 when I got the shotes hom: 
There was a certain satisfaction in know 
ing this, and it will be a simple matte: 
to tell when they finally go to market 
whether they made any money and what 
profit was made from the corn and con- 
centrates fed them. 

In another case I had had some yearling 
steers and calves on silage most of the 
summer and they were making gains 0! 
from one and one-half to two and one- 
half pounds a day on a straight ration of 
corn silage, as the scale weights told, whil: 
other farmers with empty silos or no silos 
at all were skimming the dry summe: 
with cattle on burnt pastures. Tne fal! 
rains came; pastures brightened up, and 
when they were flush I closed the sil 
and put the cattle on . These catt): 
looked two weeks later, but I found 
when I weighed them that they wei: 
filling up on watery grass. Three-fourth- 
of a pound = a day was the best an\ 
steer in the bunch made. The scales suz- 
gested the remedy right away. 

I like to use the scales and guess weig)'- 
of animals before weighing. It is a gov! 
a. A neighbor had five first grade 

eeding calves that I wanted. He aske:! 
ten cents a pound for them or two hundre«: 
dollars for the five which he had estimate:| 
would weigh two thousand pounds. | 
believed him to be underestimating their 
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Have! returned all tools used today to their proper places? 











Sample page from helper’s pocket notebook. 


weight so id him the two hundred 
dollars. en I got them home a half 
hour later our scales showed that he had 
underestimated their weight by two 
hundred and forty pesbdn and they 
hadn’t cost us quite nine cents a pound. 

A butcher wanted to buy a fat cow that 
we had. He offered to take her right off 
a good clover pasture in the summer and 
shrink her three percent of her weight 
“Or,” he said, “if you'll let her stand in 
the barn over night without any feed o1 
water, I'll give you the straight price 
without any shrinkage and take her by 
sunrise in the morning.” We weighed her 
as soon as she came in off pasture, put 
her in the barn, and weighed her again 
for the butcher in the morning. The 
twelve hundred pound cow lost sixty-three 
pounds overnight, while the three percent 
shrink would have amounted 
to only thirty-six pounds 
<2? The scales showed we had 
lost $1.62; in selling a fat cow 
on good ture it pays to 
give the three percent shrink 
if any at all. 

If you have a set of farm 
scales you will be much bet- 
ter able in a while to est- 
mate the weights of all kinds 
of livestock. The day is here 
when the farmer must be as 
shrewd a bargainer asthe man 
with whom he bargains. The 
farm scales will keep him up- 
to-date in this respect. They 
enable one to keep records 
and weights of livestock and 
their relation to the cost of 
producing gains. Knowing 
these elements, the farmer 
knows what to ask for his live 
stock to make his feeding op- 














erations safe.—J. L. J., Ind. t 


ARMING 


Brave the storm 
in Hansen Gloves 


Weather will not interfere with your 
outdoor comfort if your hands have 
Hansen protection. 

The style shown here is a new peneral pur- 
pose glove especially ood for cold-weather 
drivin. The leather is soft and flexible a 
the fur cuffs Rive you the comfort of old- 
fashioned wristlets with a fine appearance. 


» fn A , lagna R a °.9 
for New Glove Book When it's down to zero 

you will appreciate this 
Dan Patch Mitten. Cold 


cannot penetrate its 


It illustrates and describes 
many types and styles forall 
demands motoring, driv- saneresamnila Thiaauile 
in, dress and sport. Study comes im black grain 
them, then see your dealer leather, with many 
and order your choice. varieties of lining. 


0. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ese superior implements are naturally 
n big demand. Farmers know that 
J. 1. Case Plow is cheapest because it 
oes A better job ot plowing and lasts 
onger lo be sure of a J. I. Case Trac- 
£ , ior next spring, see youl loeal 


deale VOW Also write us for interest- 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 


Dept. T. P. 


15, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





EX-SOLDIER HAS HIS SAY 

It seems to be a mystéry to most people, why 
the ex-soldier boy cannot be satisfied since returned 
to civilian life. That is why J thought I would write 
my views. I was a soldier boy in France myself. 
But not so fortunate as others whowent thru with- 
out a scratch. I lost my right arm near Bellicourt, 
France, September 29, 1918. As well as I remember, 
we were breaking the last portion of the Hinden- 
burg line, scattering things hopelessly but cheer- 
fully. Am I so I gave my arm for the great 
cause of human justice and right? No, indeed 
not. I cannot speak for the boys that were blessed 
with good luck and returned home physically able 
to take up their former occupations. They ought 
to be satisfied. But I think I can give a reason why 
the most of the boys in my condition are not 
satis: 
Before we were called away to defend our 
country, we were in our prime earning capacity 
and even with the revolving world financially, many 
of us controlling our own occupations, according to 
talent. Now we have the talent, but we are wrapped 
up so completely with injuries received while we 
were in France, we cannot master any more what 
we are best fitted for. Therefore, we are left in an 
uneasy, restless condition (especially those who 
do not see it profitable to take government train- 
ing), when we see and know we have to face a 
world the remainder of our days that is growing 
more corrupt every day God sends. It is not very 
pleasant to me and I am sure it is not to others in 
my condition, as we travel across this broad, beauti- 
ful home land of ours and look upon the progress 
the world is making this day and time when we 
have no money, ont but one arm or leg to defend 
ourselves against the high cost of living. Our 
greatest monthly compensation by the govern- 
ment is only thirty dollars per month, if I am right 
and I think I am, which I am sure we every one 
appreciate. But I am sorry to say if times move on 
at the rate they are going now, in five years (or 
less time) thirty dollars won't buy a ticket for the 
movies. It seems tc be fashionable these days to 
strike for higher wages. But we boys who were un- 
fortunate in the great cause for freedom, have 
already been struck. We have no showing what- 
ever at the present day circumstances. Is there 
anything being done towards increasing the dis- 
abled soldiers’ pay? If there is, it is being done so 
slowly we will Ree like a fox dog with the mange, 
before the final results reach us. It is surprising 
to see how the soldier is passed almost wholly un- 
noticed. Yes, we were honored, that is very true. 
But those days we were all together and raised 
such a yell that the speculators couldn’t hear how 
to on their profiteering conversations, and 
hono us with a side glance occasionally. But 
now we are alone, scattered here and yonder, called 
pirates and tramps by wise people on the globe. 
And yet, we are forced to meet the worldly op- 
position confronting us every moment we live and 
the people who have everything good, that could 
be wished for and their minds employed in the 
great arts of making barrels of money, think we 
ought to be contented with a camel cigarette in 
our mouth, an empty pants’ leg (or sleeve) look- 
ing towards sunset from the top of the hills of want. 
I've had my say. Is there someone else?—L. H. M. 


WANTS MORE BULLETIN ~*~ 

I get more real enjoyment out of “Our Bulletin 
than any other part of your paper and some parts 
of it are funny! 

J. L. B. makes me laugh—so editors have no 
reasoning power—are intellectual deformities. 
wonder where J. L. B. got that way. In my limited 
experience it has been the case that the worse 
radical or crank a man is, the quicker he accuses 
another of being narrow. Why J. L. B., did you 
know that if you were the editor of 8. F. you are 
so narrow you'd never givetheother side a chance 
like our elitor does you? It doesn’t take much 
reasoni wer to write such a letter, rather 
shows a x of that power. Our editor ay 
believes in free sh as any American should. 
He is willing to give them all a chance to be heard. 

Mr. N. N, won't last long if he does not shut up. 
I'd like to help C. P. M. kick him out. We are not 
ready to be r: by I.W.W.’ ism or any Bolshevist 
leader and it won't work. Not I Won't Work, but 
It Won’t Work. Seems to me that the privilege 
f deportation is too little used. It is a great 
ind enna weapon. It should be used often. 
[hese radicals must learn that it is no privilege 
to us te have their companionship, but it is a 
privilege to them that we allow them the same 
and when they abuse that privilege they should pay 


the penalty, es 
I am strictly in favor of compulsory military 
training. Don’t say it doesn’t affect me. It does. 
am still of military service age altho I have 
en about four months service. I am for it. Since 
left the army I’ve lost 20 pounds and a lot of 
physical strength. It is the thing and the best thing 
n earth. Temptations! Say do our parents realize 
that we here at home are subjected to as many 
nd as bad temptations as are possible in the 





as a source of physical and mental benefits. I am 
unreservedly and unanimously for it. 

I'd like to see lots of things in your paper but 
most of all I'd like to see the “Bulletin” extended 
another page or so. I can get my other things out of 
other magazines of which I take a plenty. 

There is one thing else I'd like to mention, and 
that is this: Why is it that when the papers print 
lengthy articles upon subjects which are directly 
against the law, the officers do not act. Take for 
instance game laws. Many is the incident I've 
seen in Missouri papers directly against the laws, 
which are not reported as apprehended. What 
is to become of our laws?—P. <i Mo. 


VOTES NO 

“With all your faults I love you still.” Have 
been a subscriber to your magazine for some 
years, and find much in it to commend, but do not 
agree with you on many questions that are so vital 
and interesting to farmers, as well as to the general 
public. 

In the first place, I wish to vote in response to 
your inquiry on e seven as to whether I favor 
the Plumb plan of ownership and operation of 
the railroads. I say emphatically, no. Neither do 
I favor the past “Much Ado McAdoo” i In 
fact I think his plan, together with the I. W. W. 
and the I Woodrow Wilsonism plans have gotten 
this country in a fix; the enormous wages, with 
unexpected, unlimited and uncalled for back pay 

anted the railroad employees, together with the 
1igh salaried appointed officials, and mofe of them 
than when the roads were owned and operated by 
private companies. The enormous deficit of nearly 
thirty-nine million dollars a month since the 
government took over the roads, all of which the 
farmer and all other taxpayers are being taxed to 
make up, and will be for some time to come. Most 
roads are in a dilapidated state and congress will 
have to ap ropriate funds for their repair,and tax- 
payers wi hove to foot the bill. No wonder we 
rebel at high taxes when we see the willful waste 
that has been, and still is going on, together with 
the graft incident to it. 

But Mr. Editor let me assure you it is not a case 
of politics with me. I am an independent, and vote 
for what I consider the best men on either party 
ticket. While I didn’t vote for him, I was an 
admirer of the President and the principles for 
which he during his first administration— 
but the second, oh! no. With but possibly two 
exceptions, his last cabinet has been the worst 
ever.—B. J., Ind. 


FOUND BY CHANCE 

By chance we procured a copy of your paper 
last winter and subscribed immediately. We would 
not be without it and find it a great help and in- 
spiration. We are trying to get a etart in farming, 
could buy a nice farm in this locality, but cannot 
make arrangements for a loan. We have a Federal 
Loan Bank, but they will not give a loan unless 
you have buildings and silo insured; all of 
which a beginner cannot atford. If Congress would 
quit speech-making and get down to some of the 
needs of the common people, like seeing that the 
Federal Land Banks did business to help the poor 
beginning farmer and not to_ make more mil- 
lionaires; and stop profiteering; I heartily wish the 
packers could be put under some restrictions. 

I am glad the treaty of the League of Nations 
was not ratified; [ agree with Senator Gronna’s 


speech, : 

The editorial in the December issue of S. F. on 
“Prodigal Congress” is certainly fine. 

I hope the compulsory military training bills 
are not ratified. I agree with the editorial “‘Abolish- 
ing German Militarism.” I have a small son, but 
I would as soon bury him as have him take com- 
pulsory military training. I’ve heard all I care to 
about army camps from soldiers who have been in 
them and the temptations the boys are subjected 
to need never be met in civilian life; let alone obey- 
ing orders from officers who know less than the 
boys themselves. 

s case of war I would want my son to go and do 
his part for his country as I shall try to train him 
to love his country, his flag and to be a good citizen, 
but ~ ame od training for me!—Mrs. G. J., 


aN. 











WOULD ABOLISH TOBACCO 

§. F. is sure worth the price and much more. The 
only trouble with us is, we haven't time to read 
nearly all of it. 1 especially admire your stand on 
the important issues: such as prohibition, woman 
suffrage and the tobacco question. There are 
few other publications that refuse tobacco ads 
and I admire 8. F. for that, for we often see pictures 
of a man smoking and seemingly with great satis- 
faction, etc. Now, that one picture has the power 
to start many a youth on the undesirable road to 
the point where habit holds them chained toa 
filthy, expensive habit. We all know how a strik- 
ing picture will become the ideal for the young to 
imitate and I believe it is time we came out against 
tobacco as we have alcohol and never stop until 
it is lying in the grave beside its brother, the late 
Mr. ‘Alcohol, deceased.—M. W., Ia. 


UESTIONS CONTRIBUTORS 
It has nm a great pleasure to us to notice the 
column of “letters and comment”in your other- 
wise valued paper for the past several years and 
we are taking occasion to put in our oar with 
a few questions, not to the editor, but to the various 
contributors to this column. My first question 
is why do farmers favor a tractor or mules when 





ys of work from a team of mares at a greater 
profit? 

No. 2. What is the League of Nations, by whom 
made and where has it been published complete 
for the reading public’s benefit? 

No. 3. In your opinion would the “Dutch 
Cheese have had the nerve to attack the United 
States had the President used more “ginger” in 
the beginning of the war, or had Theodore Roose- 
velt been President? 

No. 4. What is a Bolshevik? (We have seen 
enough profiteering in our neighborhood in the 
iy few years to suspicion very nearly everybody 

ut ourselves and the 8. F.’s Letters and Comments 
contributors.) 

No. 5. Does a Bolshevik naturally see red, or is it 
because he wears red tinted glasses? What, 
Where, W hen does he eat? 

No. 6. When will we feel the first effects of the 

B c: 1. javestignting board's efforts to reduce the 
Note to the Editor: You may head this “A 
coast.’ 
Note to the Contributors of L. and C.: You may 
call me a Socialist, Republican or Bolshevik— 
am not thin skinned. My only plea is, don’t call 
me a Democrat.—E. R. 


_ FIGHTS FARMERS’ BATTLES 

Yours is a remarkable offer considering the cost 
of print paper and it is creditable that p> | & paper 
oes not come high like all good things on the 
general market today. Thus it is proving a wonder- 
ful friend of the farmer because it is helping to 
fight his battles. Stay by the most loyal hearted 
citizen in the United States today, that “hay 
f of bygone days, the American farmer, who 
is Coming into his own as there is no lane but what 
has a turn somewhere—H. L., Ind. 


REAL AMERICAN RING 

I have read your able editorials with the greatest 
of pleasure. hey have the real American ring 
to them. I am glad the farmers of the Nation are 
receiving such high grade service as you are giving 
them. No paper in the United States of any class 
has more of sound and salient advice in its editorial 
columnthan does 8. F. I read many papersbut none 
~ me greater pleasure nor more of profit than 
oes your able journal. I have great confidence in 
the ability and integrity of the farmers and I 
think they arethinking right onthe great Treaty 
which is now before the Senate. If it were not 
sound and salient in principle, so much political 
noise would not be made about it. I hope to hear 
of many strong protests coming from the golden 
west against the Senate’s insane action—J. 8. 


A LASTING FAREWELL 

You are a dry advocate and I never will spend 
a nickel for such a paper that preaches the dry 
posvel. Take your support from the dry churches. 

am for liberty and not for very. I cannot 
understand why we are the great America, gaining 
so in prosperity and the richest nation in the world, 
and all this we have done under the booze evil 
that you call it, for the last 50 years. Do you 
certainly think the country is dry yet? I don’t 
believe it. It’s only the poor devil that can’t get 
any. I have no respect = a drunkard and even 
not for a prohib. believe both have no sense. 
They cannot control themselves. That's all. 
Good-bye forever.—F. B., Minn. 


GIVES REMEDY FOR H. C. L. 

We have read 8. F. for several years and find it 
helpful in many ways. Some things we do not 
ree with, but there are reasons many times for 

not seeing alike on one subject. We are some- 
times conceited and maybe selfish, so fly off in 
great style and write things we would not have the 
nerve to face. 
Now as to the H. C, L. so many are complaining 
of and striking for less work and more pay, the 
opposite road is the correct answer. My prescrip- 
tion is to earn more if we want more, economize 
more and deny ourselves more useless things, which 
are generally very expensive. If all unions would 
do as they want the producerto do—work from 12 
to 16 hours per day and board himself, then econo- 
mize, a lot of folks would soon get ahead and not 
have to complain so much of the H. C. L. 
The way things are of late a host of farmers and 
feeders are about to cease trying to produce an 
extra supply of food at a loss. Then, what good 
are high wages and short hours when there is not 
the produce to be had? 
Let’s have mercy on the neighbors and be tem- 
perate in our demands at the risk of causing some 
to suffer. I like the farm and feeding life, tho it be 
long hours and hard work, but all of this at a 
lors in many cases is not a pleasant encouragement. 


—R. D., Mo. 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

I will state most emphatically that the railroads 
should be returned to theownerswithoutan hour's 
unnecessary delay. I believe that four out of every 
five farmers of my acquaintance are sick and dis- 
gusted with government control. Rates have been 
raised materially. The service has been worse 
than ever known before, millions of dollars squan- 
dered in unnecessary wagesandsalaries. Right here 
in our little town of 400, three persons are drawe 
ing wages aggregating $325 per month as agents 
whereas $125 was the charge for agents’ services 
before government control. Train crews deliber- 











ately fritter away their time so as to get in “over 
time” at “pay and half pay” for extra time. This 





with a little management they can get the same 





army? I do not like war but I do like the army 











established fact. 


is not an opinion, but an 





ve 


Crews are not afraid of being fired by government. 
but would be slow to pw dt a job on 
private owners. As I government 
control has caused 8 
$400,000,000 to be- up to the taxpayer 
thru loss in operation. have heard scores of 
voters who were once advocates of government 
ownership say they were cured of their desire for 
government ownership our 

If the government could get the roads at actual 
worth and could cure the American people of the 


cent they can, public ownership might work. But 
there is little hope of securing the roads at their 
worth or government employees feeling it necessary 
to give value received for money payed by your 
Unele Sam.—J. N. B., Kan. 


A DISABLED SAILOR’S CASE 

I notice there has been quite a bit said lately 
about a bonus for ex-service men but in 5 ys 
it would be better for the government to live up to 
some of its obligations both mmplied and expressed 
to the disabled men before trying any showy, 
vote-catching schemes like their bonus allowances. 

At the time I enlisted in the navy there were 
posters up promising a trip to London, Paris and 
aftes the war to Berlin, to men enlisting then, 
but of the discharged men I have met since 
war very few have seen both London and Paris and 
none have seen Berlin. 

They also promised us the best medical and 
surgical care obtainable as long as it was needed 
in case we were disabled in the service, and train- 
ing that would enable us to earn more than we 
could before entering the service. But in my own 
case gave me not the full outfit of clothes 
prom on enlistment but a 360 credit which 
vought about half of my navy equipment. At 
the time of my discharge from the League Island 
Hospital at Philadelphia (which was given me two 
days after | was able to stand) I was given a ticket 
home but as I was unable to be up all day I had 
to pay for my stateroom myself, and being unable 
to travel alone, my father came after me to take 
me home. This was in March, 1918 (almost two 
years ago.) 

Before | left I was advised by the doctor in 
command of the League Island Hospital to put 
myself at once under the care of as good a doctor 
as I could obtain, which I did, and I have sent 
in requests for reumbursement for necessary medical 
and surgical care on several distinct occasions, 
all that I have received was two months hospital 
treatment at Iowa City, and in that case I paid 
my own car fare, altho I have sent in two eworn 
itemized bills to the United States Public Health 
Service. 

My bill for doctors fees has been referred to both 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the Public 
Health Service more than once but no reply what- 
ever has been received from either of them. 

As Ll have been unable to work since my dis- 
charge I applied for compensation which I received 
to the amount of $30 a month, but altho I have 
applied for vocational training several times I 
have not received anything in that line to date. 

My case is not the only one which has been 
handled in this manner to my knowledge, as 
were many at the hospital at Iowa City who were 
having trouble in getting what the government 
owed them. 

In view of this state of affairs is it advisable to 
advocate bonus bills and such till the government 
has fulfilled more of its pledges to those who have 
a Gaabiy for a souvenir of their enlistment? 


—= -S., a. 


FROM AN OLD FRIEND 

Ten years ago I eubsecribed for your paper. My 
subscription expires this coming January. Many 
thanks for a clean paper; one that straight 
out from the shoulder, eliminates boose and to- 
bacco and stands for clean morals and clean living, 
I am a farmer and like to give a square deal and 
like to get one in return, but we sure are not getting 
it now. I have a family of six to support and we 
have never worked harder in our lives than this 
summer. We have a bunch of hogs about ready 
for market. These hogs would have br t $20 
a head before I fed any corn into them. ow we 
have fed them about $625 worth of corn and I 
guess the hogs including the corn would bring us 
about $625 now, while what we have to buy 
is steadily going up. Shoes and all wearing 
is clear out of reason. How long must we operate 
at this losing 16? How many times must we 
be held up in this way and be robbed in open day- 
light while flour, shoes, clothing and ev hing 
S° are ir to buy is steadily soaring hi = 

° ° » Mo. 


GIVES CAUSE OF UNREST 

I always read the page “Our Bulletin” and get 
a lot of different opinions. Just received the mail 
and looked same over to see what the world was 
doing. I note the miners atrike, firemens strike, 
clerks strike, some talk about steel strike, an 
article about paying rural teachers more money 
All seem to be having trouble except the farmer 
and he has no kick coming. Our government looks 
after him so well he cannot kick. The price of his 

stuff is regulated even tho they lower the pri 
and he has nothing to say. If he says a word he is 
a Pro-German, LW. w., or something worse. 
When the head of our government asked the farmer 
to inerease production, he did his best for patriotic 
reasons and not because the price of wheat was cut 
approximately 80 cents per bushel. When the 
» asked that booze be cut out so as to save 
food to win the war, the head of our government 
gave us to understand that the time had not come 
for that. He vetoed the bill, calling attention to 


loss of revenue. When the asked that the 
daylight-saving act be ental teal Congress took 
such action, he vetoed it. The ee seem 
to understand their business fe kz what is 
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A Seasonable Friend in Any Season 


A sure start is essential to good motoring. 


For a sure start every day in the year, 
from the daffodils of spring to the holly 
of Christmas, equip your car with an 


“Ssctde” iin: Battery 


Its reputation is built on its performance—the 
only thing that gives value to a battery. 
You pay a little more for “The Giant that Lives 





in a Box,” but you receive a great deal more— 
more powerful cranking, longer life, better lights, 
greater freedom from operating troubles. 

Our great business built on quality proves this. 


The “Exite” Service Station near you will help 
you to get the most out of any battery. 
Batteries are being thrown away every day that 
an “Exide” Service Station could and would re- 
pair and return to service. 





Don’t for- 
get that 
there is an 
“Exthe™ 
Battery 
especially 
made for 
our 
ouse 
Lighting 
Plant. 








When the time comes that you must buy a new 
battery the “Extte” Service Station can supply 
one that is exactly suited to your car. 

Send for a copy of our folder “‘Nine Points of Exide” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


Special Canadien Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co, Toronto and Montreal 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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best. 


When we ask that the substitute for flour 
be put on a decent basis, oganstene is made and 
that 


we are given to understan substitute will be 
ten to omy poses under flour and then nothing 
happens but business interests given to under- 
stand they can do as they please and open up the 
road to profiteering. 

Why the strikes and unrest? Graft and profiteer- 
ing is unquestionably the answer ‘he common 
people want to live and why not? A greater danger 
is existing ay than .iver in the -history of the 
United States and those in authority sit and play 
— This condition must be overthrown. 
Writers in many papers insist that the people are 
wanting to overthrow the government That is 
neither fair por sensible but they do want to over- 
throw graft and profiteering at any cost and it is 
s poor American who would not. If a farmer 
ouldn't drive a team he would turn the lines over 
to someone who could. Better do it than allow 
the country to be ruined.—H. R. G. 


UNIONISM VS. RADICALISM 
Let me speak a word about radicalism; it is 
running rampant here. Where radicals advocate 
the overthrow of our government, they should be 
rushed with an iron hand 
You are publishing a great magazine I wish 
your editorial “Suppose Farmers Strike” could 
be read by every city worker. Most of us think the 
government injunction against the miners quieted 
labor somewhat, but I tell you it was the farmers’ 
attiuude that did that. 
When organized radicalism announced to the 
American people that the A. F. of L. would unite 
with the farmers of this country and drive the 
employer of la bor out, a lull followed Then the 
farmer spoke and what he said was not music to 
he radicals’ ear, and he has cooled off a bit. I 
am a union man—every inch of me, but unionism 
and radicalism are entirely two different things 
You ask us to express our opinion op the Plumb 
plan. Here it is: i do not believe in government 
ywhership or operation of any industry, but I 
believe in government control of all industries 
bru boards of arbitration.—C. E. 8., Ark. 








AGAINST COMPULSORY TRAINING 

We farmers will expect you to do all in your 
power to ¢rush compulsory military training. It 
seems there is a bunch of men who want this, 
just to get a fat job in some training camp. It 
would be an awful hardship on us farmers. The 
nly help we can get is our young boys whom they 
would like to take for three to six months. “The 
Editor of 8. F. is an able man and his stand on this 
question should be on the right side.—O. E. &, 
Minn. 


WANTS LARGER TYPE 

9. F., its policy, editors, its general pm 
is the best in the farm journal world. T. A. T. 
Ind., voices my opinion, but one thing could 
be done. Make the price fifty cents per year and 
use a point or two points larger type and change 
emull ot from Cheltenham to Caslon. I know 
there are thousands of other farmers like me that 
have time to read only at night and the reading 
type is too small. You must remember 8. F. 
can’t be read in two or three times looking at it. 
Each number should be scanned closely from cover 
to ecover—I don’t care how much you know about 
the farming business—you should read it all. Make 
vaper lighter, larger type and charge more.— 
E S. H., Mo. 


WOULD GIVE BACK THE ROADS 

Sometime since I remember you asked for opinions 
concerning the government ownership of railroads, 
I wish to say the government didn’t build the roads 
and hence 4 only indirectly interested in them. 
The government at best is a political machine and 
always has been. I ordered seed rye from Jackson, 
Michigan, on the 25th of September and it was 
shipped on the 30th but did not reach my station 
antif October 18th, hence was aot sown this fall. 
That is only a short distance from here and 
should have put that seed in here inside of two 
r three days. I am in favor of a reasonable super- 
vision of the roads by a systematic commission. 
But in all fairness to business and to capital, 
hand the roads back to the original owners and 
furthermore don’t make any compromises with the 
employees which will ever give them a legal and 
lasting right in control of the roads; if so, Bol- 
shevism will be nationalized.—N. D. C., Wis. 


PAYS SMALL PERCENT 
Having noticed in your last issue of 8. F. under 
uw “Letters and Comments” you ask “Does 
rming pay?” It is my opinion that there are 
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Shirts that men on the 
farm prefer 


Coe FIDENCE in a product is not secured over 
night. One good shirt does not make a repu- 
tation. Men on the farm for many years have 
known the worth of Reliance Brands of work shirts. 
































7 7 









Reliance Brands of work shirts, “Milton F. Good- 
man,” “Old Faithful,” “Black Beauty,” “Big Yank” 
and “Honor Bright” shirts and waists for boys, have 
proved themselves on the farm. They have proved 
to be shirts of exceptional wearing qual- 
ity, made roomy enough to permit work 
without pinching under the arm or 
pulling at the elbows. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Big pockets, double cloth reinforced. 
Deep double yoke across shoulders. 
Double and triple s#itched seams. 
Great big roomy curved armboles. 
Well fitting body and sleeves. 
Form fitting sloped shoulders. 
Wide perfect fitting collar. 
Trimmed and presse d by band. 
Cuffs wide and extra long. 
Reinforced faced sleeves. 
Reinforced front opening. 
Extra wide, roomy elbow. 
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ry few that pay five percent over and above 
perating 
The worst things the farmer has to contend with 
are the fluctuations in prices, the drouths and the 
nseet pests. I have worked on a farm nearly all 
my life. I own my farm but have had help to buy 
It keeps me hustling to make all ends meet.— 
J. M., Mo. 


WANTS IT OFTENER 

would not begin to think about keeping house 
without my old friend 8. F. The only fault that 
| can find with it, is that it does not appear often 
nough; raise the price and send it semi-monthly. I 
ike the way you take your stand on all public 
juestions regardless of who they are or what they 
think. A man without a mind of his own, is a man 
witheut a spine. Crack it to them, and if you hit 
t I will say amen, do it again.—J. K. B., Ohio. 





‘lease do not send the 8. F. any more. It is 
to Dry a paper. We Nebraska farmers will strike 


























lf we don’t get our beer back.—L. K., Nebr. 








-—Now Ready! All Material From Our Latest Big Purchases! — 







ROOFING BARGAINS! » The Most Sensational Savings “eee GOV’T. BARBED WIRE 

Now is the time to bay roof- P Reel 

ing. But you must act quick to in our eventful history!! ! 

get your share of these savings. Never before in our entire career have we been able to place before the 

Ajax high grade rubber sur- buying public such colossal bargains. Darren big purchases far sur- $2.10 

faced roofing in rolls of 108 | pr‘sany of thegreat dismantling and merchandising eenlovomence suc- b ri 

square ft. with na'ls and | cessfully compiéted by us in all our twenty-nine year histo Bigger ~~ pehened 7 & O pee jose than the 

cement. Order KN-30 better, greater v values in practically vere now await the ¢ juick wise =— ——e -—y, acture. ; + 

5 Py’ oor roll O18 buyer. The followsng Uriel outline a and Shelby are Made of 12 gauge, open ~1 steel wire 

2 Ply, per roll. ° be 

3 iy, per tell... Lae | eae stupendous purchases just Com with four point barbs, 5-8 in. long. spaced 3 

: overed apes wea 

Rawhide stone faced gold metal roofing Camp Doniphan at Ft. sii, Oklahoma 7nd poms. —_ up in reels containing 
guaranteed fifteen years, rolls of 108 With the award of this completely eq pany Camp, we secured hundreds 750 Weight per reel 58 Ibs. 


" . ae of bulldings—miilions of feet of high grade thoroughly seasoned lumber, Order” 
square ft. with nails and cement. Order | ()-mous quantities of doors, windows, roofing, pipe, valves, pipe ft- | KN-100. 625 reels or more... 





KN-303. Per roll . 2.25 | tings, plumbing and heating material. We have prepared complete | KN-101. 100 reels or more. 
lists of everything we have for gale at this camp and have stationed our KN-102. 50 reels or more. 
CORRUGATED SHEETS! representatives on the grounds. All iH mall chow be afd ressed to us here | KN-103. 25 reels or more. 
9 2 , at our main headquarters at Chi Send the coupon for full par- KN-104. Lessthan 25 reels. . 
28 gauge painted 244 In. corrugated over- ticulars t 
hauled siding sheets 534 ft. long. Order oday. GALVANIZED WIRE! 
KN-306. Per 100 square ft $2.25 Camp Shelby, near Hattiesburg, Miss. Order KN-984. New galvanized wire in 100 
. Short ul d 
26 gauge painted 234 in. corrugated over- | In securing this cam “ro are now able to place before you sactienity ot a - aL. KB, - 
hauled roofing sheets. Order KN-307. | Think of itt” Nearly 20, $00,600 teet of lumber, wallboard and thousands | Same as regular mill wire but not in one 
Per 100 square ft.......... . .83.00 of closet outfits, heating stoves, ref: : tanks and heaters. I continuowu ngth—sorted one gauge to 
quantities of electrical apparatus, pipe and practically everything used in the bundle. 
24 gauge extra heavy painted 234 in. corru- | 4 town of 30,000 people. All mail should be addressed direct to our main per 100 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. 
gated overhauled sheets for roofing, barns, headquarters at Chicago. 9 gauge..... $3 2 gauge..... 10 








auge 1 . 
granaries, etc. O jer KN-308. Per couPo 10 gauge..... 3.80 13 gauge..... 4.25 
Sas ocnudubeuhtaned send $3.50 MAIL THE N FOR ALL PARTICULARS NOW! 1l gauge..... 3.95 14 gauge..... 4.40 


20,000,000 feet of Camp Lumber! Bathroom Outfit—Complete $71.50 


Never again will you have such a splendid chance to 
buy high grade thoroughly seasoned lumber. Like 
all of the material used in the Government Camps, this 
lumber was purchased under rigid Government 
supervision and is of splendid quality. 


Sit — ay and figure your requ uiqmente pow! If 
you are to put up lidings of an yh mtg 
fall to eet ull details of buildings at t 

Let us give you the benefit of the savings we > have 
made in these great purchases. 


2,000 Complete Camp Buildings! 


These purchases include buildings of every kind constructed of fine lumber, 
sash, doors and windows complete. They can be taken down and shipped with 




















a big saving. Our complete list includes buildings of every size. Order KN-326. Consists of white porcelain enameled os SS - tong and 
9 waste vi w, nickel- 
325 Mess Halls, all cises 200 Buildings, sise 9 ft. x 36 ft. Siated ‘out jebath cock The white porcelsin enameled lavatory is furnished 
65 Store Houses, size 20 ft. x 98 ft. 230 Stables, size 24 ft. x *100 ft. with pickel-plated trap afd nickel-plated compression faucets, indexed for hot 
SS Bemter Houses, Gee > i. 5 SS SB. 45 Blacksmith Shops In numer- | 44 cold water. The clocet outfit includes a white vitreous earthenware washed 
ous sizes and other’ Dulldings of every’ size and description, down Syphon action bow! and a highly @nished golden oak tank lined with 
heavy copper, closet seat finished to match tank. ” Special low sale 
MAIL THE COUPON FOR COMPETE DETAILS! | complete ee ee eon tects eet tee nein: $71.50. 
Watts Famous Corn Sheliers! Harris ‘“‘Cream Getter’? Separators! 
ow So xclusively by Us , 
ray “The Machine With A 100% Record” 


Your best chance to buy the world’s best corn sheller at big reduced he 


under most liberal terms with a eixty day free trial and satisfaction 
. . =a Harris “Cream Getter” has made a remarkable 


ecord—not a single return—not a complaint. The 













Sheller for 
Watts No. 1 orm, oe Sern saly for hie b increase in sales enabies us to offer all sizes at big 
oh EL ew FF ecatsle gar ce reductions. Your old separator taken in ex- 
Order No. KN9OO. as part payment on your new “Cream Get- 


ter. Buy on your own terms. Send first payment 
of what you can spare with your order and tell us 


Watts No. 4¢ acer how you can pay the balance. 
rc, =. = 9.50. No.K 
4 


stacker, Tith cleaning system, cob | ‘The same high quality “Cream Getter” with all ex- 
sete \ Order Mo. clusive patented improvements including the equal 
milk distributing sleeve now offered at the reduced 


$79.50 


now buys W atta 
No. 4 Corn 
Sheller with 


cleaning sys ces shown below. Mail coupon today for all 
tem Cob tts Corn Sheller with standard SS and full explanation. 

iy Ww No. 7 equipment ineluding wetoe 

pot : box, grain elevator, cob stacker, ype 


feeder on steel trucks. Capacity 260 bush- Order Size Capacity Reduced 
Kados hour, now 65.00. Order No. Number Number Per Hour Prices 
KNSO3. 

’ x27KE100 x175 Pounds $34.50 


x 
x27 KE200 xi x250 Pounds 38.40 


Ce 





Double Cylind 27K E300 4 375 Pounds 52.00 

Watts No. 8 Com'Snclier for | 27KE500 5 500 Pounds 55.00 
custom work, With standard 27K E700 7 750 Pounds 64.00 
27KE900 ) 950 Pounds 70.00 


equipment, wagea box elevator 
awivel cob stacker and feeder, 
horse hiteh on steel trucks. Ca- X indicates table sizes. Ready for shipment from Pennsylvania 
pacity 600 bushels per beur Now 


$390.00. Order No. KN9OS. and Chicago Warehouses, 











Paint/Hog Troughs Pipe Mixed Nails} MAM THIS COUPON! 











Dept. KN-2 
Per 
Galion Sia Mark an X in the squares below to show which 
$1.95 books you want. They are free and sent postpaid. 
$2.54 . Our big stock of tron pipe Government CJ 1920 General 
i 2 offers all sizes at big Army Camp Lists Material Book 
Guaranteed ready mixed Harris Home Rook of [~) ‘“Cream Getter” Separator 


house pa nt. best formuia.| Made of heavy galvanized savings. Random lengths 
White, black and twenty- con. —- Rs ; oa complete with couplings 
six nonfading colors to arec 2e eg38. « . 
, A from. Se rdes KN-| KN-512. suitable for the convey- 

ance of water and ail 


Plans, Barns, Etc. LJ Beek awd Sale Particulars 


**Presto-Up” nme Paint«-—Varnishes 
Houses and Garages and Supplies 

















206. Put upto 1 gal. cans, 
10 ft. long, each . . ~ $3.96 _ 
5 gal. kita and 5) gal. bar- #. lean, ench j 296i liquids. Order KN-204 Watt's Corn Sheller Farnitare— Rags and 
rels. Order K N-207. Guar- Sk 4 no... © 1.95 liqui al Catalog CJ House Furnishings 
anteed barn paint Red, | In lots of twelve, S0c less esehi] in. per foot......... 6c le: 
Yellow, Maroon, per gal. $1 461 Im lets of six, * less ac 
Green. slate or lead color $1.90! In lots of three, 10c less each. "1 1-4 in. per foot..... 9e 
Pe 6 oeee ewe cdeccecscces a SO 0 0dauee stabs 
CHI ic ,. Verem R.F. D., Boz No, of Street... .. 6.6008 Stalé...... 


35th AND IRON STREETS 
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CUR AND THE COYOTE 


By EDWARD PEPLE 


E was a dog, and they called him 

Joe. He had no godfather, but was 

named after Chip Moseby’s one 
rich relative whom the brute resembled 
physically—and it wasn’t a compliment, 
either. 

Joe’s ancestry was a matter to pass 
over politely and forget. He was a large 
animal, with the unmistakable build of 
the wolf-hound, yet his blood was mixed 
with many another hardy breed. His 
hair, of a dirty yellowish brown, grew 
in every possible way, except that designed 
by a beauty-loving Creator, while his 
undershot jaw hinted at the possibility ae bull-terrier figuring 
as co-respondent in some long-forgotten scandal. Therefore, 
Joe had little claim to beauty; but, rather, as Frisco Jim ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘was the dernedes’ orn’ries’-lookin’ beas’ wes’ of the 
Mississip.” 

Chip Moseby thought of his rich relative, and smiled. The 
criticism, harsh but just, fitted the dog in all respects with the 
one exception of his eyes. There spoke the Scotch collie breed. 
They were beautiful, pathetic, dreamy, yet marred—from a 
poetical standpoint—by a dash of impishness found only in 
that cordially despised, but weirdly intelligent, race of canine 
outcasts—the cur-dog. 

In the beginning Chip Moseby found him on the prairie. 
How he had ever wandered into the center of this trackless 
plain was indeed a mystery; but there he was, and commanded 
pity, even from a cow-puncher. Lost and leg-sore, famished 
for want of food and water, he 
waited dumbly for the three 
black buzzards that wheeled in 
lasy circles above his head. 
Chip dismounted and surveyed 
his find in wonder, striving to 
decide whether to take the cur 
into camp or put him out of 
misery for once and all by a 
merciful shot. Wisdom called 
aloud for the shot, but some- 
thing — a_half-remembered 
something deep down in the 
inside of the man—whispered 
und made him hesitate. 

No, he could not decide; but 
being a gambler by birth, taste, 
and education, he shifted the 
burden of responsibility to the 
back of Chance. The process 
was simple. He reached for 
the heavy gun which lay upon 
his hip, and poised a silver 
dollar between the thumb and 
finger of his*other hand. 

“Now, stranger,” he ob- 
served cheerfully, ‘“you’re goin’ 
to be the stakes of a show-down. Heads, you go to camp. 
Tails, you go to hell. You couldn’t ask fer anything fairer’n 
that, could you?” 

He spun the coin and caught it in his open palm. The dog 
cocked his ears, and the Texan cocked his forty-four. Tails lay 
uppermost. 

“Yo’ luck ain’t changed much, puppy,” sighed the man, shift- 
ing his position for a cleaner shot at the back of the sick dog’s 
head. ‘“‘You’ve been elected this time, sure, an’—” 

Chip paused suddenly, wondering why, but pausing. His 
victim whined faintly, raised a pair of gentle, fever-touched 
collie eyes, and wai The cow-puncher eased the hammer of 
his gun and slid the weapon into its holster. 

“Bern the dawg!” he muttered beneath his breath. “It’s jus’ 
like some A li’l’ helpless, moon-eyed gal what’s—what’s callin’ 
me a sneak!” 

Chip Moseby did not know he was muttering sentiment; but 
alone on a wide prairie with his pony and a dog, where none of 
his fellow rangers could see and laugh at him—well, it made no 
difference, anyway. From his saddie-tail he untied his water- 
flask, pouring its contents into his wide felt hat; then he added 
a bit of liquid from another and more precious flask, and made 
an offering to a new-found friend. The dog lapped it eagerly, 
and, after a time, sat up on his haunches, to devour the last 
‘rumb and fiber of Chip’s last ration of corn bread and bacon, 
while the cow-man looked on and cursed him—horribly—but 
with a smile. 

Slipping, sliding, in the dip of his master’s saddle, yet waggin 
a mangy tail to show that he understood, Joe was distenalant 
trode twenty miles to camp. It was just an ordinary camp of 
twenty cow-men in charge of eighteen hundred long-horns “on 
the graze.” An idle existence at this season, moving as the big 
“bunch’’ listed, and dealing greasy cards at all times save when 
in the saddle or snoring beneath the cold white stars. The cow- 











“Him Dern Coward!” 


men lived, drank bad whisky, gambled, and died—sometimes 
from delirium tremens or snake-bite; at other times from purely 
natural causes, such as being trampled by a steer. A remnant 
they were of a long-departed hero type, still picturesque, yet 
lacking in certain vital attributes—mainly morality and a bath. 


_ The camp accepted Joe for two reasons: firstly, because they 
did not care one way or the other; secondly, because Chip 
Moseby had, on various occasions, thrashed ie of the cow- 
men in brutal, bare-knuckled fights—and the rest had seen him 
do it. Therefore, nineteen more or less valuable criticisms were 
a | withheld. 

For four sweet days Joe ate, drank, and shumbered, recovering 
both in body and in nerve; then he rose up and began to take 
notice. The first thing he noticed was a lean-flanked, powerful 
dog that had dwelt in camp for the space of seven months and 
felt at home. The “homer's” name was Tonque. He belonged 
to a gentleman known familiarly as Greaser Sam, a gentleman 
whose breeds were as badly mixed as Joe’s—a fact to which 
pointed reference was made by jovial friends with frequency 
and impunity. 

Tonque was the only member in camp who openly resented 
Joe’s advent. He first made pantomimic overtures, then dis 
played a spleenish disappointment at the stranger’s gender and 
disposition. He bullied the new dog shamefully, took away the 
juiciest bones, nipped him in his tenderest spots, and cursed him 
in Mexican dog-language, a thing conceded by all linguists to be 
—with the exception of coyote talk—the vilest of obscene 
vituperation. Joe bore in silence for many days. He was 
a guest of Mr. Moseby, virtually a tenderfoot, and uncer- 
tain of the etiquette required 
in his delicate position. The 
master gave no orders, and 
what was a dog to do? True, 
a bite or two was nothing 
much, but an insult sinks far 
deeper than a tooth, and when 
the cattle-camp lay slumberin 
thru the night, Joe’s dog he 
ached and troubled.him. It is 
a hopeless sort of thing to 
stand a bullying for the sake of 
etiquette, but somewhere thru 
the mongrel’s many breeds ran 
the blood of a gentleman dog; 
so Joe gave up his bones an 
took his bites without a growl. 

“Him dern coward!”’ tittered 
Greaser Sam, pointing atthe cur 
contemptuously with his soup- 
spoon. “Tha’s fonny. Bi 
dog—no fight.” “How andl 
d’ye think so?” inquired Chip 
Moseby, puffing at his corn- 
cob leisurely. 

“Fi’ dollar!” chirped the 
Mexican cook, his little rat eye? 

—- 

“Make it ten,” said Chip, with a careless shrug, “an’ Joe’ll 
chase that rabbit’s whelp of yo’r’n plumb off’n the ae 

Greaser Sam laughed a sf and produced a month’s pay 
in silver and dirty notes. Yank Collins was made stakeholder, 
while Chip, stone deaf to the warnings of certain unbelievers 
knocked the dottle from his pipe and whistled to his dog. Joe 
came over—for protection, it seemed—and laid a trembling chin 
on the master’s knee. 

“Joe, ole man,” asked Chip, in the tone of a mother’s tender 
solicitude, ‘is that there Mexican skunk a ’ of you?” 

The dog, of course, said nothing—that is, verbally—but his 
his two great, glorious eyes spoke volumes. in them the master 
read this earnest, but respectful plea: 

“Mr. Moseby, sir, if you will only say the word and allow 
me to chew up that bow-legged son of a one-eyed pariah, I’ll 
love you till the crack of doom!” 

The master, who was a gentleman fighter himself, smiled 
grimly, stroked the ugly final and waved his pipe-stem in the 
general direction of the bumptious Tonque. 

“All right, son, go eat him up!” Py 

It may here be stated that one of Joe’s grandest qualities lay 
in strict obeidience; or, failing in the letter of command, he did 
his best. 

The incident occurred just after dinner, when the cow- 
punchers, replete with coffee and fried bacon, were enjoying a 

uiet smoke. They rose to a man, formed ovens ne about 
the contestants for camp prestige, and wagered on outcome. 
The battle, minus revoltmg details, was soon over and all bets 
paid, for—briefly—Joe did his best. Only an angel or a ring- 
seasoned bull-terrier could have done more. Greaser Sam lost 
twenty dollars. Chip Moseby won ninety. Tonque, the bully, 
yelping in the dim distance, lost all of his pride, the better por- © 
tion of one ear, and quite a depressing quantity of hide. 
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Joe barked once, a hoarse shout of unholy joy—which was 
only human, after all—then sat down modestly, licked his 
wounds, and counted up the cost of his victory. He had made 
one enemy, and many friends; but Greaser Sam was only a cook, 
anyway—so the sting of a dozen ragged bites was peace unutter- 
able. 
Later, Sam partially squared the account by pouring a dipper 
full of boiling grease on Joe’s back. Thus, by the time ten in 
of hide curled up, peeled off, and healed again, the cur-dog 
loathed all breeds of Mexicans, and one in particular. Also, 
Joe suffered somewhat in the matter of scraps and bones; then 
affairs took a turn for the better. Greaser Sam, while = 
in a noontide siesta, inadvertently rolled on a rattlesnake, " 
in spite of a copious supply of antidote on hand, swelled up ab- 
surdly, made noises, and passed out in hideaus agony. 

At the unpretetious funeral Joe controlled his features ad- 
mirably, with the exception of his tail, which would wag itself in 
spite of every gentlemanly instinct. This was wrong, of course 
but a dog’s ideas on the ethics of retribution are simple and 

lireet. Joe was glad—very glad. He thrashed poor Tonque 
gain—not from malice, but merely in a spirit of exuberance. 
One of his ancestors had been an Irish setter, tho Joe was una- 


ware of it. 
lil 


And now the waif began to find his own. He learned the pro- 
fession of cow-punching, together with the arts and observances 
thereof. He could aid m a round-up nobly, for his wolf-hound 
length of limb gave him speed, which made even the tough little 
broneos envious. At branding-time he could dive into the herd 

nd “cut out” any calf desired, then hold the evil-minded 

mother en tete-a-tete till the irons did their work. This saved 

the cow-men much exertion, but was hard on the cattle, and 
der still, as it proved, on Joe. 

His deeds were praised just a fraction too highly, so the cur- 

og lost his head, puffed up with pride, and grew “sassy”—an 
elusive state to which even humans are subject. It was borne 

upon Joe that he owned the camp. 
Say, Chip,” remarked Frisco Jim, with befitting solemnity, 

thet there dawg o’ yo’r’n is gittin’ jes’ too cocky fer to live a 
minute. He don’t need nothin’ but a straw hat, ’n’ a toothpick 
shoved in his face, to put me in min’ o’ thet li’l’ English maverick 
what herded with us las’ Augus’. You reck’lect ’im, Chip— 
one eye-glass ‘n’ a hired man fer to tote his shotgun?” 

Few cow-men, however, are troubled because of a cur-dog’s 
vanity; therefore, they submitted to his patronizing familianty 
and rebuked him not. They loved him for his grit, his speed, his 
brains. They flattered him and spoiled him, sharing, on com- 
mon terms, their board and bed—especially the bed composed 
of a rolled-up blanket with Joe on the outside. Of course, there 
were fleas—hundreds of fleas—but a hero of the plains soon 
earns to overlook the little things of life; besides, it was good to 
feel a warm dog inthesmallof afellow’sback whenthe wind was 
nippy and from the north. Thus Joe waxed fat and prospered 
n his pride. 

It is strange how a mongrel’s breeds will crop out singly, and, 
for the time being, dominate all other traits; yet this was the 
ease with Joe. In a fight of any kind his bull-Irish came to the 
fore with a rush, the undershot jaw figuring as a conspicuous 

vial mark. The wolf-hound strain developed solely when he 

wight a lean, healthy jack-rabbit in a straightaway race, 
brought him into camp, and ate him before the eyes of an admir- 
ing crowd. His keen, pathetic sensitiveness was no doubt 
inherited from the collie stock; but of that there is more to fol- 

\t present Joe’s cur-dog intelligence and sense of humor lay 
ippermost, leading him to the performance of tricks. These he 
could do without number, fetching, carrying, or standing on his 
hind legs to beg for bacon and applause. He could imjtate a 
bucking bronco or a pawing bull. Also, he said his prayers in 
the manner of certain far-distant Christians—a feat, by the bye 
which none of his associates had achieved in . He nam 
the values of pokerchips by barks, and, finally, could nuzzle a 
deck of evil-smelling cards, selecting therefrom any named ace 

or deuce-spot, an accomplishment which was voiced abroad and 
thrilled the great southwest with wonder and delight. 

Is it, then, to be marveled at that a carelessly born cur-dog, 
alone and surfeited with adulation, should weaken and lose his 
rip on modesty? Joe lost it, but not irrecoverably, for about 

s time he met his Waterloo, and a. mangy Napoleon rested 
r a space on the isle of mortification. 


merge 5 


IV 

\ light frost fell, and with it came the coyotes. Joe had never 
seen a coyote, and his interest was aroused—lIrish interest, 
mixed with American superiority. A lazy white moon swung 
over the horizon, quenching the camp-fire’s glow and flooding 
the plain with a ghostly glory. From far away in the east came 
a melancholy yapping, and Joe rose up and listened. Suddenly, 
from nowhere, appeared the first coyote—a splendid, strap- 
ping specimen, with yellow black flanks and a flaunting, 
feathered tail. He took a clump of sage-brush at a bound, lit on 
his haunches, pointed his nose toward the sky’s high dome, and 
loosed one quivering, ghoulish wail. 

\s has been said, the dog was interested. There was some- 
thing more. He was stricken dumb—paralyzed—by this cool 
effrontery. Here was an arrogant stranger, sitting—without the 
courtesy of invitation—upon Joe’s own prairie, disturbing the 
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peace in a hateful, alien tongue. The serene cheek of it! 

A pair of pathetic collie eyes swept slowly round the circle of 
recumbent cow-men, resting at last upon the master, and seem- 
ing—in camp vernacular—to inquire, as plain as words: ‘Fer 
Jeroosy’s , Mr. Moseby, what is it?” 

A camp humorist kindly supplied the information. 

“That there’s a hell-warbler. Sick him, Joe!’’ 

Joe took the suggestion without parley. A noiseless brown 
streak made out toward the serenader, but Mr. Coyote saw it 
coming. He ended his song with a crisp crescendo and departed 
in an easy, shambling lope. The dog was too much occupied 
to hear the coarse ripple of amusement following his exit, or to 
see the master stir a sleeper with his foot and remark, with a 
widening grin: 

“Come, git up, Tony, ’n’ see the sopte. My dawg’s a linkin’ 
it after a ki-yote.”’ 

A more perfect stage could not have been desired; the moon 
for footli fits, Tongue and nineteen cow-men as the audience, 
a coyote for comedian, and Joe, of course, the star. The chase 
went south for half a mile, doubled itself, and passed the camp 

in, the maneuver being repeated six separate times, appar- 
ently for the benefit of those who watched. It was a close race, 
too, or seemed to be, for seldom was the cur’s black muzzle 
more than a yard or so behind his victim’s flaunting tail. 

Never before had the wolf-hound breed cropped out so 
strongly. Joe ran low; his muscles ached and buraed, his eye 

rotruded, and he whimpered in desire; yet, strive as he would, 
e failed to reduce the lead, while the beast in front reeled on- 
ward with a shambling lope. Think of it! A lope! 

But now Joe gained. He moaned aloud with joy. His blood 
was up, and he went for his enemy in crazy, heart-breaking 
leaps. Three times he snapped, and bit nothing but his own dry 
tongue; then something happened. The coyote, tiring of the 
game, took his foot in his hand, so to speak, and faded away as a 
woodcock leaves a weasel. 

Joe sat down and thought about it. Nothing short of a pistol- 
ball could travel like that little black dot on the far horizon. 
There was something wrong about the whole affair, but just 
what the cur-dog could not figure out. Possibly the cow-men 

ight enlighten him and offer sympathy; so, with this false hope 
at heart, he went back slowly, his hot breath coming in labored 
gasps, his stump tail sagging sadly. His reception, however 
was very different from the one so fondly hoped. Instead oi 
pats and a courteous explanation, they greeted him with a roar 
of vulgar laughter—a taunt which stung him to the very quick. 

That dogs are sensitive to ridicule is a fact too patent to admit 
of argument; but collies, perhaps, are the most humanly sensi- 
tive of all. And this is where Joe’s collie breed cropped out to 
stay. He was stunned at first. He couldn’t take it in; but when 
the taunts continued, the dog’s already heated blood began to 
boil. He was fighting for his last torn shred of pride—and pride 
dies hard. 

He crouched beside the camp-fire, his rought hair bristlin 
down his spine, his ugly nose distorted by an uglier wrinkle still. 
And when at last Sprig Flannigan—the humorist, by the way, 
who had sicked Joe on—laughed louder than the rest, and point- 
ed a derisive finger at the hero fallen low, then the cur saw red 
and forgot to be a gentleman. 

At best a rawhide boot is a rather tough proposition, but Joe 
bit thru it, thru the trousers beneath, thru flesh and sinew, till 
his strong teeth met. With a bellow of rage and pain, the 
humorist wrenched away and reached for his big blue gun. He 
was a quick man, but Chip Moseby was a fraction quicker. 
His hand flew out and disturbed the pot-shot aim, while the bul- 
let went whining out across the prairie, impairing the market 
value of an innocent long horn. 

“Drop it!”? commanded Chip, then added, by way of pacify- 
ing argument: “Ef you had made a screamin’ ass of yo’se’f like 
Joe had, an’ we'd ’a’ laughed at you, burn me ef you wouldn’t 
want to cut our th’oats!”’ 

This was logic, but Sprig, in his misery, failed to see it. He, 
too, was Irish. His fingers tingled on his smoking gun, while he 
urged his death-claim with a quivering chin. 

“Th’ murtherin’ divil’s whelp! He’s chawed a piece outer me 


laig.”’ 

Chip Moseby retorted promptly and heartlessly. 

“Well, charge the so’ place up to profit ’n’ loss, ’n’ run ’n’ 
tell yer mommer. Now shet up, or I’ll bloody yer nose.” 

is, also, was logic; besides, Sprig’s nose had been bloodied 

once before, and memory eased. herefore, he dropped the 
discussion in a Christian spirit, tied up his leg with a whisky- 
soaked rag, and strove to forget the incident. 


V 

So much for the man’s wound. The dog had received a dee 
er one—larger and more pitiless. A bull’s-eye had been made 
of his vanity, and only death or the coyote’s blood could soothe 
the pain away. 

Next morning he tried to persuade himself that it all had been 
a dream; but Sprig Flannigan limped, and a dog’s heart doesn’t 
ache so fierecely because of dreams. The day dragged on and on, 
but reached a close at last. A purple twilight came sneaking 
over the west, deeper, darker, till the lazy moon arose, and me 
the camp-fire paled—a lonely, flickering blotch on a vast white 
sea. And silence fell—God’s silence. which a whisper mars 
like a curse on @ woman’s lips. 
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From out the east a whisper leaked—a faint yap yap that 
rose and sank again. Joe heard it, and strove to give no sign, 
but his hair would rise, and his lips rolled back from his yellow 
fangs. Silence again, more holy than before; then a ghost-beast 
leaped the sage-brush, squatted and profaned the night with a 
shattered, driveling howl. 

“Hi, Joe!’’ said a merry-hearted gentleman, ‘‘there’s yer frien’ 
a calling of you. Run along, son, ’n’ play with him.” 

This sally was received with a shout of mirth, and the dog 
arose and went; not toward the cause of his degradation, but 
deep into the silent cattle-herd, where his soul—if dogs have 
souls—was empty of all save hate and shame alone. 

The nights which followed were, to Joe, a living death. With 
fateful punctuality the hell-warbler jumped the sage-brush and 
began his haunting serenade. He coma at Joe, and drove him 
to the verge of hydrophobia. He called the dog by names 
unbearable, and dared him to a chase. Joe did try it once, just 
to prove the paradox to his canine mind. Thereafter he resorted 
to strategy, and laid for Mr. Coyote, but without avail. 

This seemed to amuse the cow-men vastly, and each sad 
failure was a new delight to them. Somehow, they fancied the 
two words “humor” and “brutality” to be synonymous, and 
wrought religiously upon that line. They took to tormenting 
Joe instead of watching his old-time parlor tricks, which now, 
alas! were played no more. He had no heart for tricks, and even 
the ace and deuce-spot seemed to have lost their charm. The 
dog -grew thin and hollow-eyed, moaning and battling in his 
sleep, when false dreams gave his enemy into his jaws. 

Then the hell-warbling took to calling in the daytime, bring- 
ing his friends and family with him. He would glide into camp 
and steal something, then glide away unharmed, pursued by 
raw profanity and a pistol-ball. Joe loathed him, but was 
ashamed. No longer he waited for the cow-men’s nightly jests, 
but at the sound of the first yap yap he would rise from the 
eamp-fire and slink away into the outer darkness, to hide his 
face from the sight of man. Joe’s cup of woe was full—and yet, 
not quite, for another trouble was to come upon him. His 
master went away. 

Chip Moseby had gone in the night—on a hurry-call—while 
the dog was stalking a certain coyote many miles from camp. 
Of course there might have been a trail, but a heavy rain was 
falling, which is bad for trails; and when a man in the west 
simply goes away—well—none but fools, or sheriffs, follow after. 

And now was Joe alone indeed. For a time even the coyote 

was forgotten in a grief for the one square man who had offered 
ats, low-spoken words, and a sympathetic eye. Shame and 
yitterness, for a dog, are hard to bear; but grief for a loved one 
whisked into the Great. Unknown is a pang undreamed by man. 
it rends him, while his dog heart slowly breaks, and he, too, 
slips away, to hunt—who knows?—ill he licks a master’s spirit- 
hand, 
The Mexican dog Tonque was lapsing into arrogance of late. 
Joe thrashed him soundly, but got no pleasure out of it, thus 
proving to himself that his case was bad. Then he wandered 
away on the prairie alone, and made a find. It wasn’t much in 
itself —a calfskin tobacco-pouch—but it belonged to Chip Mose- 
by. Joe nosed it once, and hope came trickling back to him. 
And now the collie stock cropped out again, assisted by that 
other and much malgined canine strain—the cur. Joe noted 
the distant camp, drew an imaginary line between it and his 
find, and knew that the master’s bronco had traveled north. 

This was enough. The ugly ears lay back, the long limbs 
stretched themselves in a swinging stride. Straight as a shaft 
toward the” pole-star sped a faithful dog, while his heart beat 
high with a ate od vungering joy. Somewhere in the north 
his master waited, and behind him lay the camp, the jeering 
cow-men, and a gang of mad coyotes yapping at the stars. 

Then, suddenly, Joe stopped—so suddenly that he slid. For 
a long, long time he sat motionless upon his haunches; but at 

ist he arose, looked northward with one wistful glance, and 
hen trotted back to camp. 

Now this, in a human, might be called heroic courage, or 
In a cur, it has no name; but a brazen 


en majestic pride. 
and the cur remembered it. 


ell-warbler was still at large 





he next time Joe gave Tonque a thrashing, he did enjoy it— 
» the very marrow; also, he ate a square meal, and began to 
idy the habits of coyotes from a scientific standpoint. 

Say, Joe,” said Frisco Jim, with his greasy smile, “why don’t 

1 put some salt on yo’ cousin’s tail?” 

Joe passed the jest and insult without apparent notice, for 

w he had other fish to fry. To be explicit, he went out and lay 

down among the long-horns, hoping the fumes of their smoking 
lies might disguise his scent. If Mr. Coyote chanced to wan- 

der carelessly among the cattle, as he did at times, then— 
rhaps! But Mr. Coyote laughed, as one derides a tenderfoot, 
| bored a hole in the wind with his shambling lope. 

Chis was disappointing, at least from the dog’s side of it, but 
next encounter proved to be of greater interest to all con- 
ed, and these were many. Joe made a wide detour, assualt- 

ed the enemy in his rear, and got him pocketed in a bunch of 
ping cattle. This was well. The coyote’s only road to hope 
directly across the backs of several hundred steers; a 
perilous path, at best, for the beasts rose up in unexpected 
places, thus causing the racetrack to become lumpy and uncer- 
tain. The long-horns are peaceful creatures as a rule; but think, 
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my friend! If you yourself were wakened suddenly from dreams 
of euds and luscious grass by a charging coyote ar.d a whimper- 
ing, foaming dog, perhaps you would think from a bovine point 
of view. At any rate, the cattle made progress difficult and un- 
certain, and once the race was all but run. A big steer tossed the 
coyote fifteen or twenty feet, but another one tossed Joe at the 
same instant, so honors were even, so to speak. 

And now, indeed, was pandemonium loosed upon the night. 
The terror-stricken cattle, fleeing from they knew not what, 
surged backward, bellowing; in frenzy rushing round and round 
in a swiftly converging circle, tightening into . sort of whirl- 

| knot, known technically upon the plains as a “‘cattle mill.” 
n daylight a “mill’’is dreaded. At night—well, ask the cow- 
men. 

“Wake up, boys!” screamed Denver Ed, seeking his tethered 
bronco on the run. “Joe’s millin’ the meat fer to ketch his ki- 
yote!”’ 

Now, whether or not it was really Joe’s design, is a matter 
beyond the ken of man; but this we know, ere sweet tranquility 
was restored again, the cow-punchers had expended their utter- 
most supply of plainsmen’s three P’s, which is to say—powder, 
perspiration, and profanity. Yet peace and order did arrive 
at Igst, and when it came, a little black dot was yapping on the 
far horizon, while Joe sneaked, panting, into camp, defeated 
again, but hopeful. The gods had almost smiied upon him, 
yet with the cow-men he wasn’t quite so popular. 

Twice more the cur-dog failed—failed by a narrow margin, 
tho—and the days slipped one by one away. Each day was a 
brooding time for the memories of wrongs and ridicule, a yearn- 
ing time for the loved one waiting in the north. Each night the 
coyote took the sage-brush at a flying leap, and stabbed the 
stillness with his hideous, ghoulish cry. 

One day Joe lay thinking—hard. Suddenly he cocked his 
ears, took a short stroll on the prairie and came back satisfied; 
then he waited many days for chance and a cold, propitious 
wind. It came—an icy whistler—tearing from out the east till 
the broncos backed their tails against it; while the men blas- 
phemed and built a bigger fire. At twilight Joe stole out beside 
a clump of sage-brush, scratching till he made a hole. In this 
he squatted, his black nose pointing dead toward the blast, 
the seven senses of his every breed alert for trouble. 

Again came night, but without the lazy moon. Again came 
silence, save for the moaning of the wind; the wind and one other 
wail—a faint yap yap that dribbled from out the east. A hor- 
rid note, a very caricature of sound, yet music now to the ears 
of the waiting dog Nearer it came, and nearer still; no longer 
an echo down the wind, but a full, deep-throated challenge, 
mingled with the pattering of velvet feet. It eame, a rush—a 
swish—the shadow of a ghost-beast sailing over the sage-brush 
in a beautiful, unsuspicious leap. 

"Twas a perfect leap, high, graceful, grand; but it had its dis- 
advantages. In mid-air the coyote saw his fate beneath him, 
and tried to turn. He did turn, partially, and lit upon his back 
In an instant Joe was all over him. a 

Of the bliss and sublime brutality of that battle in the dark, 
none save Joe alone will ever know. But, oh, the glory of it! 
The feel of a scuffling enemy beneath his paws, when teeth met 
flesh and bone, to lock with a rasping click! The savage joy 
of a foeman fighting back at last, frothing, tearing, in a eoward’s 
fury of despair! The peace which passeth understanding when 
the quivering brute lay dead! 

Joe closed his eyes and rested. His throat-grip was still upon 
his prey, a grip which relaxed not once till the coyote’s body was 
dragged across the plain, till it lay beside the camp-fire, bloody, 
limp, and still. 

“He’s got im” roared a wondering sentinel, and the camp 
woke up and cheered. 

They formed a ring about the victor and applauded him; but 
he backed away and snarled. He hadn’t asked applause. He 
wanted justice—justice for a dog. 

The cow-men looked and marveled. A dozen hands reached 
out to pat the ugly head, for human beasts can honor courage, 
even in a lesser beast; but the cur remembered many things. 
The black nose wrinkled wickedly ; the coarse hair bristled down 
his spine; he barked—one curse of anger and contempt—then 
turned and left,the camp. 

In vain they whistled after him; in vain they shouted and 
called his name. Their voices were lost in the rush of icy wind, 
and the dog was gone. 

Not once did Joe look back. He settled down into a tireless, 
swinging trot—measured, monotonous—but having fcr its goa! 
a loved one waiting somewhere in the trackless north. His soul 
was satisfied; his dog heart beat with the peaceful pride of one 
who has wiped a stain away. There was blood upon his coat 
the blood of an enemy—and Joe could look his master in the 
face. (Copyrighted by F. A. Munsey Company). 

Frequently bruised fingers are the result of driving tacks or 
small nails. Here is an idea which will prevent this. It will 
hold the very smallest tack or nail while you start it in the 
wood or wall. Take a strip of tin or stout cardboard and cut 
about 34 inch wide and 6 inches long. In one end make a 
small slit to hold the tack or nail. Double over and hold at 
doubled end. Insert tack in slit and hold to place. Drive in by 
striking on end of holder holding tack. Be sure, however to 
withdraw holder before tack is driven solid. 












THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


D" I understand you to say that New Year's Day did not mean much to 


you? Why, it is the greatest day in all the year. It is the day of hope, vastly 
more important to mankind than any religious or patriotic festival Its 
significance is broader than any creed or nationality. It is the day we give 
most heed to the little voice within us that pleads for our better selves. It is the great 
religion of Better Deeds, a religion broad enough to take us all in. No 
one living in a civilized community can escape from the vibrations of hope that throb 
in the very air we breath on New Year's Day . 
he religionist feels these vibrations as he kneels in the silent church, and he 
unconsciously holds his breath as the old year passes out. Then, as he rises from his 
knees, the stirring peals of the bells outside thrill him. A mighty wave of good surges 
thru his breast, he resolves to make this a better year. 

In the brilliantly lichted restaurants in large cities, the gay throngs feel the 
spirit of hope as they taste the dainty viands set before them. Many laugh at the 
resolution they have made; they vie with one another in trying to think of a resolution 
that will make a hit with the assembled company. Nevertheless they all watch the 
clock. Not even the most shallow speaks as the pointer approaches the dot of twelve. 
\ tiny spark of hope flickers in every heart, and each wonders if some cherished plan 
will be any nearer realizatio~ this year than it was last. Suddenly some flippant na- 
ture makes a frivolous remark to conceal the fact thatahe really felt deeply for amoment. 
Soon the orchestra strikes up the favorite air of the day, the glasses tinkle, the dishes 
clatter, and laughter fills the room; but everyone is better for hugging close the uncon- 
fessed hope of his or her life. The cynic goes to the play and sits alone. He laughs “P- 
yroval as the favorite comedian sings a clever parc on New Year's resolutions. He 
~ ks quizzically at the young girl across the aisle. He smiles sneeringly at the serious 
determination on her face. When the theater is out he walks down the lighted thoro- 
fare. The joyful bells are ringing in his ears; but he clasps his cheerless creed to his 
empty heart. He sneers at the first kindness shown him, but he really feels less cold 
because of it. He prophesies that none of the New Year's resolutions will be kept; 
yet all the time the hope that they will be, is tugging at his better nature. He longs 
to have his cynicism proved false, but he blindly reasons away every means of proof. 
Beneath it all he hopes that next year he will not have to sneer 

So it is everywhere. The farmer hopes for better crops; the merchant for greater 
business opportunities. The uncondemned criminal hopes for acquittal; the prisoner 
for release. The conscientious father hopes to be able to do better for his family, and 
the mother hopes that next New Year's day will find no break in her little home circle. 
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We do not all of us even realize the grass, and mighty few of us ever reach the 
flowers, but as long as we retain our Aope 


Whether we have done well or made a mess of things, we all hope. We are a part 
of nature, and it is a natural law to look forward to better things. 
“Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 


And grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


we can climb farther above the clods,— 
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A SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 


A bill aiming to provide for a new 
cabinet Sfficer under the title of Secretary 
of Education has been introduced into the 
Senate. The bill was designed by Repre- 
sentative Towner to assist the rural sec- 
tions in securing better schools and better 
teachers. He says, “it provides for 
assistance in the payment of teacher’s 
salaries, as well as for their better prepara- 
tion and training; for help in securing 
better instruction and extending school 
terms, especially in rural schools and 
schools in sparsely settled localities. 

Stimulation in securing better educa- 
tional facilities for children on the farm 
is necessary. Thousands of rural schools 
are now closed for lack of teachers and 
this lack of teachers is due to the small 
salaries In cities the average amount 
paid a teacher per pupil is $23, While in 
the country it is but $10. The average 
number of months of the rural school 
term is two less than thatof the city term. 

Every child in America should have the 
ad intage of a good common school edu- 
eation whether he lives in town or coun- 
try. It fundamentally sound that the 
nation, the state, and the local com- 
munity should share in the expense of a 
ystem of education whichis so essential.” 





FIGHTING SOCIAL EVIL 


When the young men of the United 
States came before the draft boards to 
be examined for the army, it was found 
that some form of vice had claimed one 
in every four, and that these contagious 
social diseases were being spread, en- 











dangering the life and sight of thousands 
of innocent people. Ignorance was found 
to be the cause of much of the evil, so 
Surgeon General Blue of the United 
States Army, set to work to inaugurate a 
campaign for the distribution of proper 
knowledge thru the army regarding the 
subject and for the segregation of persons 
carrying contagion, so that they might re- 
ceive proper treatment and surveillance. 

The rapid spread of these social evils 
is considered a greater menace to our 
nation than was that of the Hun. There- 
fore, General Blue is to continue his work, 
with headquarters at Washington. Four 
tnillions of dollars have been appropriated 
for the fight and the aim is to conduct a 
campaign which will reach every boy in 
the land. The medical staff of the Public 
Hea]th Service are devising every means 
of which they are capable to reach the 
boys, both in the rural and urban dis- 
tricts. They are compiling pamphlets, 
taking pictures, printmg leaflets, making 
moving picture films, studying subjects for 
lectures, and sending out this information 
thru the medium of churches, schools, 
colleges, Y. M. C. A., Welfare Clubs, Boy 
Scouts, police forces, and every kind of 
organization. Every state is enlisted in 
the fight. Every doctor, every minister, 
every nurse, every teacher is asked to 
join in the movement to spread proper 
knowledge of the evils before the youth 
of the land. Fathers and mothers are 
requested to write to the Public Health 
Service in Washington for free pamphlets 
which will teach their boys how to care 
for their health so that-they may grow 
intostrong, clean, manly men.—Mrs. M.C. 
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Send today for trial size bottle 
wf Mellin's Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 

They are Free, 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 


“t WHOLESALE PRICES 


Be the first in igh- 
borhood to get Rn fi. 
offer. Buy direct and save 
half. This is our be / of intro- 
gucing the wonderf: = 

jupreme Phonograph. Ma- 
hogany or Oak, fifty inches tall. 


On Free Trial 
Send No Money 
Return if not satisfied. You 
risk nothing. We include ten 
Victor and Columbia Record 
Plays All Selections Free, 

ecords 


. Get Yours FREE 


We want one person in ench locality to whom we can 
refer customers. Help advertise the Cadillac and 
get your own free. Write quick for wholesale price, 


trial offer, and learn 
bow you can get one free. Agents W 
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Avenue, CrICAGO, ILL. 
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WORKING WOMEN’S CONGRESS 

A meeting of great interest to women 
was the International Co of Working 
Women just held at Washington, D. C., 
to which came delegates from every 
of the world to discuss questions of in- 
terest and benefit to women and children 
all over the globe. China, Japan, Finland, 
Australia, all sent representatives; in fact 
Germany and Austria were the only na- 
tions without delegates. 

During the Congress the following reso- 
lutions, designed to improve the condi 
tions of women and children were dis- 
cussed and passed: Resolved, that no 
child under sixteen be allowed in indus- 
trial work; that none between sixteen and 
eighteen be permitted in hazardous 
tasks; that no minor be allowed to labor 
between six p. m. and seven a. m.; that 
there be.an eight hour day for women, 
with a rest period each day, and a da 
and a half of uninterrupted rest 
week; that no woman be employed at 
night work; that no woman be employed 
Any Remy oy Be ty 
lo t cies establi in 
a ties; that no woman be employed for six 
weeks before childbirth, an t during 
this period free medical and nursing at- 
tention ar” the monetary maintenance 
necessary tor her and the child be pro- 
vided. Speeches were first made in 


EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
his session of Con will likely 
see the passage of the bill introduced by 
Senator McLean, providing equal pay for 
men and women in Government jobs. The 
bill provides that no designation of sex 
ehall be made mm certification for appoint- 
ment under Civil Service examination. At 
present many itions are held exclu- 
sively by men, when women could do the 
work equally well, and also — 
are held by women at a smaller figure 
would be paid a man for the same work. 


FOOD MEASURES 

The Bureau of Standards requests 
housewives to send for a card which they 
think should hang in every kitchen. This 
card gives full information regarding 
weights and measures of all kinds of dry 
and liquid foods. Requests should be sent 
to Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., giving name and address ana ‘sking 
for wbiiestion No. 39, Household Weights 
and Measures. 


“TALKING AT TABLE” 

If all little children were seen but not 
heard, as they were supposed to be in the 
days gone by, I wonder what they would 
amount to. There are times, of course, 
when a child should be taught not to talk; 
he should not “break in” when his elders 
are talking unless they happen to be too 
long-winded; he should not interrupt 
and he should leave Mother i ce 
and quiet when she has a raging fedahe, 

But when there is an opportunity to 
listen to him and explain many ques- 
tions he should be encouraged to talk. 
And one of the richest fields for the asking 
and answering of questions is found at the 
Suet ta: suapod te the took Sak De 
im in to the t is 
eaten. Daddy can tell how different 
things are grown Mother how they are 
made palatable by cooking, big brother or 
sister can add something learned at school, 
all brought about by a simple little ques- 
tion from the child. Some new achieve- 
ment may be recited by the small child, 
and in the presence of all, it can be con- 
sidered, criticisms made, suggestions 
offered, and worthy praise bestowed. 
Some su; jon offered by the child may 
lead to the recounting of some tale of the 
father’s childhood, with a ay | obvious, 
tho hidden, moral. Food for thought, as 
well as for body, should be served-at table, 
and the child should share equally with 
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cA re you doing without a beau- 
tiful home because you believe 
one is only for the wealthy? 
You need do so no longer. 


The Curtis Companies, man- 
wfacturers of guaranteed and 
trademarked Curtis Wood- 
work, make it possible for you 
to build a beautiful home, with 
as few as three rooms, or with 
@S many as eight, as comfort- 
ebie and as convenient as your 
home ought to be. 


They have retained Trow- 
bridge and Ackerman, archi- 
tects, of New York—to design 
a large number of houses for 
you tc select .tum. And, to 
insure your home being beau- 
tiful on the inside—where you 
hive —they have designed the 
Curtis Woodwork to go into it. 
Curtis Woodwork is standard- 
ized and manufactured in large 


i room 
Colonial house designed for 
the Curtie Companies by 
Trowbridge & Ackerman. 


Above is a view of theli ir 





his elders.—M. A. B. 
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Beautiful Homes 
within the reach of all 


quantities, which brings down 
the cost of production, and 
saves you money. 


Curtis Woodwork is designed 
for houses of four different ar- 
chitectural expressions: Colo- 
nial, English, Western, and 
Southern—there is surely one 
that is just what you want. 

Ask your lumber dealer about Cur- 
tis Woodwork. It will be supplied 
through him when you build. Ask 
him to obtain for you, free, a port- 
folio of “ Better Built Homes”; or 
send the coupon below, with 25c and 
the portfolio you name will be sent 
direct. Ask for portfolio No. VI, if you 
are interested in homes of 3,4 and5 
rooms; portfolio No. VII, if in homes 
of 6, 7 and 8 rooms; or if you are in- 
terested in houses for farm use, ask 
for portfolio No. VIII. Each portfolio 
contains illustrations of the exter- 
iors, interiors, and floor plans, with 
complete descriptions of 32 homes. 
Begin now to start action on realizing 
your dreams of a homeof your own. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 5010-6010 So. Second St., Clinton, lowa 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users. 
“We're not satisfied unless you are.” 


URTI 


Doors and Entrances 
Windows 

Window and Door Frames 
Stairways 

Built-in Furniture 

Ma: tels 


Wall Paneling 





room, finished in Dining Altoves 
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for Curtis Woodwork. 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” \oterior Trim 





CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
5010-6010 S. Second St. 
Clinton, lowa 
Enclosed find...........Cents, for which please 
send me 
Portfotie of Better Raitt Bene, We 
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HOME-MADE RUGS AND COVERS 


Handwork That Will Make the Home Beautiful 


By LILLIAN HALL CROWLEY 


VERY household has wonderful possibilities for service- 
able and beautiful rugs and table coverings stowed awa 
in its quota of cast-off garments and scraps of cloth left 

from sewing to be found in attic or storeroom. There are so 
many ways to make rugs and covering from these left over ma- 
terials with but small expense for weaving and dyeing, that I 
want to tell you of some of them, the making of which will fur- 
nish good pick-up work for winter days and evenings. 

There is great opportunity, too, for self expression in the 
making of these rag coverings, for,you may work out your own 
ideas with regard to color and design. If rags of the desired 
color are not at hand, materials may be dyed any shade by the 
use of some one of the good commercial dyes on the market. 
Variety of color arrangement may be obtained by the-use of 
colored instead of white or black warp. For bedroom rugs, rose 
and the different shades of blue are lovely. Use these colors 
with black and the neutral greys for contrast. 


Woven Rugs 

Many persons have an idea that rugs can be woven only in 
yard-wide or narrower strips, but this is a mistake, for some of 
the factories will weave them any size. The weaving usuall 
costs a dollar per square yard, tho this varies in different ne 
ities. Some factories advise that the rags for weaving be cut 
three-fourths of an inch wide, while others advise an inch and a 
half for cotton goods 
or for any light 


size eleven and a half feet by nine feet two inches. It is mac 

of heavy cotton rep that had been old portieres. I tore the strips 
the length of the curtains and sewed them on the sewing ma 

chine. I laid the pieces flat and lapped them about an inch 
and then sewed them across diagonally, being careful not to 
make a bulky place. The faded material made a lovelier rug 
than new materials would have done, for the old colors gave 2 
certain atmosphere. This made a heavy rug that does not kick 
up and that would be beautiful for any room. One could use 
any other heavy material to add to the rep, by carefully cut- 
ting it so that in the weaving it will be the same size as the rep. 
Old chenille curtains are especially beautiful. Old hosiery may 
also be used. 

In any family there is always a good deal of blue cotton 
material. By using this any length and any shade of blue mixed 
with white, one may have very attractive Delft blue rugs. 
Small ones for the bathroom arc clean looking and serviceable. 
Always have a clean rug in reserve for the bathroom, For such 
rugs use old and new material together, taking all the blue and 
white scraps from the patch bag. 

Silk woven rugs have an Oriental effect. They are too fragile 
for hard wear, but arelovely andjserviceablefor throws, cushion 
covers, or covers for couches and tables. Some factories weave 
the rugs double and these can be used for the floor. 

Cut the silk any 
length for a striped 
rug, using the shorter 





weight materials. 
The joinings should 
be sewn flat when the 
sewing machine is 
used, but when the 
sewing is done by 
hand, lay the pieces 
together, lapping 
about an inch length- 
wise and then fold 
each side toward the 
center and sew firm- 
ly. Measure the size 
of rug desired and al- 
low two pounds of 
sewed rags to the 
square yard. As 
you goalong with the 
sewing, wind the rags 
into balls about two 











pieces for hit-and- 
miss. You can make 
a rug entirely of 
stripes or use stripes 
for the ends and hit- 
and-miss for the cen- 
ter. 

One of the hand- 
somest silk rugs I 
have ever seen was 
made with a mass of 
color at each end and 
a very fine hit-and 
miss in the center. 
The fine hit-and-miss 
effect was obtained in 
the following way: 
the rags were cut 
only four to eight 








pounds to the ball. 
It makes no differ- 
ence if the balls are 
larger or smaller. Make the balls of solid colors except when you 
are making hit-and-miss. 

Woolen articles of clothing, suchas men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s suits, dresses, old blankets and scraps from the scrap 
bag may be woven into beautiful and durable rugs. They lay 





well on the floor. The light-colored material and the blankets 
may be dyed the color desired. 

1 needed a rug for an upper hall and could find nothing suit- 
able in size and color, so I made a woolen rug and used a lot of 
black from an old broadcloth overcoat. I dyed one-fourth of a 
blanket a royal blue; then added more water making a lighter 
blue for another fourth of the blanket; then orange dye for an- 
other fourth of the blanket, adding water to that for the last 
fourth which made a tan shade. With these five colors woven 
into a rug the exact size of the space ten feet seven inches by 
three feet eight inches, I had just the thing for the place. 

For the dining room, I have a large rug woven in one piece, 


inches in length and 


Comfortable and convenient floor coverings woven from old clothing they were sewn to- 


gether in color com- 

bination, such as blue, red, mn, and black used for every 

fourth strip. This will take a long time but is good for pick-up 

work and the result well repays one for the labor. By having a 

basket of pieces always near one may put in many odd mo- 
ments on them. 

Braided Rugs 
Beautiful art creations may be made by cutting the rags, 





An unusually handsome hooked rug 


braiding them and sewing them into rugs of different sizes and 
shapes. Braided rugs are made from either cotton or wool rags; 
they are lovely and very hard to buy on the market, but since 
the braiding furnishes a fascinating and speedy form of hand 
work, the housewife can add them to her household equipment 
in spite of that fact. The rugs may be made of old materials, 
but wool and cotton rags should not be nixed. If a wide braid 
is desired, cut rags an inch and a half wide; for a smaller braid, 
a narrower width should be used. Braid three strips to- 
gether, turning the raw edges in under, then whip braids 
together on the wrong side, using strong thread; number 
twenty-four cotton or linen is good. [Continued on page 164.] 
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Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy. 
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In the New Home 


To choose Beaver Board for your new home is to éhoose 
walls and ceilings that never will crack. 


More than that it is a choice that brings greater econ- 
omy and greater beauty while it is giving you greater 


comfort. 


Beaver Board provides lasti 
walls and ceilings without then 
of skilled labor, now so hard to 
get. It speeds up your building 
operations. No time is lost wait- 
ing for plaster to dry. The car- 
penters can do Beaver Boarding 
or you can easily do it yourself. 


Beaver Board is a lumber pro- 
duct that is built up into large 
flawless panels from the fibres of 
the spruce tree. It can be nailed 


to the studding of a new home 
and takes the place of both lath and 
plaster or it can be nailed directly 
over old cracked plaster and wall 


Paper. 


Beaver Board iseasy to get too. 
You can take it out yourself or 
your lumber dealer will deliver it. 
Look for the Beaver trade-mark 
on the back of every panel. Send 
fora free copy of our new book 
“Beaver Board and Its Uses.” 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration O fices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Eng. 
Offices in principal cities of the United States and abroad 


Distributors and dealers everywhere. 


BEAVER 


You can't expect 


FOR. BETTER. WALLS & CEILINGS 
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Be sure to fasten securely as the rugs 
wear a long time and eon to endure 
hard service as well as innumerable clean- 
ings. 

Start a round rug by beginning to turn 
the braid at once, without allowing any 
length in the center. Hold firmly while 
braiding and braid together until within 
four inches of the ends. Then pin the ends 
so that the braids will not unravel. 





Wooven rug made of silk rags 


Start an oval rug by measuring off four- 
teen inches of the braid and doubling it 
together to form a loop. Pin rug thru the 
dress at the knee when sewing and place 
rug on the sewing table when it becomes 
too large to handle on the lap. Do not 
sew great lengths at a time as cannot 
braid with strips much more than a yard 
long. Sew on the strips as you along. 
Do not have the work too full ai 4 care- 
ful not to stretch the braids too tightly. 
Lay the rug on the floor occasionally and 
pat it into shape. Be careful that it does 
not bulge anywhere. When the last row 
is Sewed on, turn the ends down flat and 
sew firmly to the under side of the rug. 

A pretty color arrangement may be 
made in the following way: Make a cen- 
ter of a dominant color, using seven braids, 
then use about three braids of another, 
either solid color or hit-and-miss. I like 
two strips of one color and one of another 
for braiding. Alternate colors until you 
have the desired size. I like a dark color 
for the finish. Be careful when adding a 
contrasting row to have the preceding 
braid blend into it as inconspicuously as 
possible. Do not make an abrupt addi- 
tion. 

For a blue cotton rug either round or 
oval make a blue center of seven rows of 
medium color, then four rows of mixed 
blue and white, using two strands of blue 
and one of white; then four rows of blue 
and white, using two strands of white and 
one of blue. Add two rows of white, then 
one row of entirely blue, then two rows of 
white. Add four rows of braid composed 
of two strands of white and one of blue. 
Then finish with five rows of braid made 
of two strands of blue and one of white. 

One can make braided mats of silk for 
tables and other places. Women wear so 
much silk now that there is plenty from 
old dresses, petticoats and linings. Men’s 


old ties are very lovely for rugs and mats || 


as they are rich in color and texture. For 
silk braided mats, cut rags an inch wide; 
braid and sew thesame as for braided rugs. 
A round one for a taboret is most effective. 
Do not be afriad of brilliant colors, but 
use them unsparingly. 
Hooked Rugs 

Hooked rugs, to me, are the most fasci- 
nating cf all homemade rugs. On the mar- 
ket they bring enormous prices, for the 
collectors have picked up all the old ones. 

To make a hooked rug, one must have a 
frame, made from laths or any light wood 
the size of the rug desired. Cover this 
tightly with burlap. Draw your design 
with colored crayon or pencil on this bur- 
lap. You may use an original design or 
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A cold water shave 


. . « « « but no matter how tough the 
d the shave will be soothing and re- 


freshing with 


COLGATE S 


Lather with Colgate’s and you shave with 

comfort. No mussy “rubbing in” with the 

fingers. We've taught shavers this for years— 

ani men who use Colgate’s have learned to 

get through their shaving quicker and with 
comfort. 













Whatever form of 
Shaving Soap you 
prefer— Stick, 
Powder or Cream. 


COLGATE & CO, 
New York 


Jan., 1920 












Here, Neighbor, is where you 
can “knock off” a good, big part of 
the price you expected to pay 
for that new stove or 


for my cata- 
Kren the 
mosthoanti net hiatens 
cast ion cengun that you over nid peyes em. 
All quoted at my factory-to-you prices~freight pre- 
paid to your station. aa 
fisc, ect muy money caving ober on Kala 
i Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets and Tables, 
‘ Indoor Closets, Fireless Cookers, Sewing 


Vrosning Machines, Cree pars 
Paints Roofing. Ask for Catalog ae 
Old Stove ‘er’’ 
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-opy one from a good rug or use any con- | 
ventional plan in flowers or geometrical 
design. Dhfferent colors of rags are cut in 
short strips and pulled thru this burlap 
with a large crochet hook from the under 
side, working out the design in any way 
desired. Work material very close as the 

burlap must be entirely covered. 

Some of these rugs have been made of 
silk, but the real, old-fashioned ones are 
made of wool or cotton. Cut strips one- 
half inch wide for satin or taffeta and a 
litthe wider for thinner material and cut 

ny length to suit design. The rags are 
usually pulled thru to the length of half 
an inch. It is not necessary that they be 
oreny ulled thru, for after the design is 
made, the top can be clipped so as to make | 
it even ‘all over. Ina cotton rug, however, | 

t is well to pull the loops up evenly, for | 

.ey are not usually clipped, as the cotton | 
rays and gives the desired effect. | 

Hooked rugs can be made of odds and | 

ds of materials. Dye light-colored goods 
for desired colors. 


THE BABY’S HABITS OF LIFE 
Some mothers wiil no doubt take excep- 
to the statement that at birth a baby 
like a piece of pliable putty. He may 
ve inherited certain tendencies but 
en he makes his first entry on the 
rid’s stage he is almost a perfect blank | 
far as tastes, habits and morals are con- | 
ned. A noted physician in the east 

s this to say on individuals and diseases: 
We come into the world, each one a 

ng of limited capacity but in other 
spects free to become what circum- 
stances make us and responsible to the ex- 
tent of our capacity for our lot. We bring 
» ticket of leave which stamps us as 
runkards or maniacs on probation, but 

e do bear in the history of our ancestors, 
‘ertificate that hints by what efforts and 
by avoidances we can make ourselves rea- 
sonable successes in our respective lines.” 
It may surprise some mother to learn 
that her son and daughter was not born 
ith the bad temper which he or she ex- 
bits on the slightest provocation. The 
nper may date back to very early days 

| ibyhood, but the seeds were probably 
vn in the nervous disturbance resulting 
from undue excitement and weariness 
used by a long railroad journey, a shop- | 
g expedition, ete. It seems h: ard to tell | 
mother she would better stay at home | 
erself than take her young baby into a 
rowded, noisy place. The day’s pleasure | 
must be very great to make it overbalance 
the risk there may be in it for her child’s 

health. 

TI ie finest strings of an Aeolian harp | 
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If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
camera, or Kodak film, or other Kodak 
goods and are handed something not of 
our manufacture you are not getting 
what you specified, which is obviously 


unfair both to you and to us. 


**Kodak’’ 


common law trademark* and cannot be 


rightly applied except to goods of our 


manufacture. 


*TRADEMARK: 


arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
and used, as by a manufacturer or merchant to design: 


he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 


competitors. 


lf it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


is our registered and 


Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or 


ite the goods 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 











e like cable rope compared with a baby’s 
nervous system and the south wind has a 
decided effect on the harp. What do you 
think may be the effect of jostling, tossing 
in the air, noise and confusion on the deli- 
cate nerve fibers of a little child? We have 
all seen some of the results in the irritable, 
excitable little boy or girl who perhaps 
startecLout with a Teir-cised legacy of good 
health but who has lost most of it thru 
some one’s ignorance. Would a truer 
word be selfishness? Sometimes it seems 
as if the first-year of a baby’s existence 
depended almost entirely on some one’s 
personal pleasure and comfort. And the 
baby suffers for it because the physical 
and mental well-being of a child, until 
school age, depends almost entirely on 
such elementary factors as proper clothing 

nd food, an abundance dds and life | 
in the open air. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER BANDS 
Rubber bands come in very handy 
iny times in both the home and the 

of ce, if there is a convenient stock of them 

n the household. You may make your} 





own supply, any width desired, by cutting | 
them from disearded inner ‘automobile | 
tubes. The rubber in inner tubes is of 
very good quality and makes a strong, 





very elastic band. 


See Some- 
thing More 


of the World! 


HEN ou goit to take that long 
W coal enjoy a few weeks 
of fore reugn travel? We make a specialty of 

y 


perso conducted tours, anywhere and 
for any le oftime, It will cost you very 
little to e a few weeks cruise in the 


Tropics this winter. 


COOR?S tropictt ‘Cruise 


by especially chartered steamers of the 
Great White Fleet will start from New York 
Feb. 7, 28 and March 27, toCuba oe 
Panama Canal Zone, Costa Rica, Bah 


Shore Excursions Included in Fares 
Other tours to Ber da J y 7th 
weekly thereafter. 


Write for particulare to 
THOS, COOK & SON 
247 Broadway New York 














isMusic Lessons 


SU NDER MASTER TEACHERS® 





A Complete Conservatory Course By Mail 


Wonderful home study music lessons under Face 
American and European encore. Endorsed by - 
erewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. Les 
sons a marvel of simplicity a ~~ | complesqness 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving 
lessons by the UNIVE RSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD, 

The a | enuine Conservatory of Music for 
bome stu upon lessons containing the cream 
of the nites teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of specialists, 
is now attained. 

De reed tndictdual 


a from th very moment you enroll. 

The Greveraiig Extension Conservatory, by adopt- 
ing the Persona! Instruction Method, has placed home 
music study beyond question as to results. Anyone 
can learn at home. 

An Instrum t Write telling us course you are 

y en interested in—Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public ochool Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo or Reed © n—and we will send our 
Free Catalog with details of course you want.Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6168 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Il. 


” POSITIONS—Men and 
women, 18 to 60, investigate 
at once your rights to Gov- 

ernment employment. Write me for Form‘'LB1012.” 

of Free Advice. Earl Hopkins, Washington,D.C. 
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ABOUT REVERTING FERNS 

Some of the finest plumy ferns are 
secured from sports from ferns which have 
much coarser fronds. It frequently hap- 
vens that a fine plumy fern will revert 
Pack somewhat to the original type, and 
in so doing it will grow some heavier and 
coarser fronds, which to the lover of a 
handsome fern are unsightly. 

This reverting condition is often aided 
by the condition of the weather, or to the 
manner in which the fern is cared for by 
the owner. Bright, airy atmosphere will 
sometimes produce some of the coarse 
fronds, and these should not be removed 
at once, or the fern discarded, as the 
finest feathery fronds frequently appear 
immediately after the reverting growths. 

Keep the ferns in partial shade, and 
have the soil light = rich, and keep it 
muist, but not soaked with water. 

Apply a little air-slacked lime on the 
surface once a month if any insects or 
worms appear in the soil. 

If coarse fronds are removed, do not cut 
close down to the plant, as this may cause 
others to appear, but remove only a por- 
tion, and perhaps the finer plumy foliage 
will come in redoubled energy.—J. T. 


GROWING LAVENDER IN THE 
HOME 

Many housewives desire to grow 
lavender in the home for use in placing 
among clothing to keep away moth. 

Soak the lavender seed for a day or two 
in warm water, before planting, and the 
geeds will germinate more quickly. 

Sow seeds in a box of light rich soil and 
keep the box in a sunny window. Cover 
the seeds with a quarter of an inch of leaf 
mold or some kind of soil that will not 
bake. 

The seeds may be sown in late winter or 
very early spring, and by the time the 
weater is fit for transplanting to the open, 
the plants should be large enough. 

Set in rows eight or ten inches apart, 
and do not disturb the flower spikes until 
autumn, when they may be gathered and 
dried and used to keep among clothing 
and other articles which are apt to be 
infested with moth. 

During winter months the roots should 
have a protection of coarse stable litter 
to insure their remaining alive for growth 
the second season, when the plants ought 
to make a fine growth, and produce quite 
a crop of the desired flowers.—H. M. 


TRAILING LANTANA FOR WINTER 

Those who desire a beautiful piant for 
winter which does not require much atten- 
tion or occupy a great deal of room, should 
try to grow the trailing lantana. It will 
grow and bloom under even very adverse 
conditions, and it is attractive for indoor 
culture. The foliage has a pleasing aro- 
matic odor and the flowers which are a 
beautiful lilac with a white center, are 
quite fragrant. 

The trailing lantana can be lifted from 
its outdoor position before it is killed by 
frost, and it needs only soil of a moderate 
strength, and not too much pot room. 
Good thrifty plants can be started from 
cuttings at most any time during the year, 
and these will begin to bloom in a few 
weeks after starting a vigorous growth. 

This plant with others will make a very 
attractive window display, and will do 
well in a north as well as a south window. 
Keep the soil moist, and do not have 
plants too near a radiator as the heat will 
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The Sales | Sy 

made and guarantee > 

by the Monitor Stove oe fg your He ~ 
Company, a million- 
dollar institution 
that has been mak- 
ing quality heating 
appliances for 101 
years, 


—every room in your home, up- 
stairs and down, warm as you want 
it when the blizzards of winter 
rage outside. 


—temperature controlled as easily 
as pressing an electric button. 


—stoves, fuel, ashes, dirt and 
smoke banished from your rooms. 


All this modern comfort, con- 
venience, and cleanliness you may 
enjoy by installing the CaloriC Pipe- 
less Furnace. 


The CaloriC is the wonderful, pat- 
ented system of heating buildings 
with healthful, cireulating warm air. 
Heats homes of eighteen rooms or 
less through one register—at a 
proven saving of % to % the fuel. 


Sold under a money-back guaran- 
tee of seventy degrees temperature 
in your home. Burns any fuel. In- 
stalled in old homes or new, usually 
ina day. Over 76,000 in use—many 
near you. Write for CaloriC book 
and names of users, or see your 
nearest CaloriC dealer. Do it NOW. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 
185 Woodrow Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 



































e 
Altigh School Course 
In Two Vears ¥3: "kee: 
m- 
plete, and simplified high school course faa you 
can finish in two years. Meets all college entrance 








cceupemens. Pa aw — ee of 
Right methods and the faculties of universities an emies. 
tested seeds mean pro- Serktof and Tet es oa! We Siretee pF ~——h,, E44 
ductive gardens. Maule’s today---now. American’ School of Correspondance. 
Seed Book gives both. Dept. MSOl, Chleage, U. 6. A. 








Benefit by our 43 
years experience as seedsmen, gar- 
deners, and farmers, All the secrets 
of garden success and a lot of 
new, wausual features. 
Send for it today 


RY MAULE Ina. 
2126 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





Learn To Be A Watchmaker 


{INE trade commanding a good sa!a°) 
Positions ready for every graduate. |ar- 
gest and best school in America. We t 
watch work, jewelry, engrav' ne 
clock work, optics, aviat\ol 
and other fine instrument 
repair. Tuition reasonci 
S “Bradley"’ ts a $8,000(" 
&- school. Free Catalog 











injure them in a short time.—H. M 


The young people will appreciate a| uabie. Write me. No attorney's fee until patent is 
allowed. Established 1882. Inventor's guide FREE. ‘ ’ 
Franklin H. Hough, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. Mention Successful Farming wher 
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MAKE THE FOOD GRINDER EARN 
ITS WAY 


Is your food grind- 
er earning its way in 
|’ the kitchen? This 
| is the test every ket- 
= tle, fork, labor sav- 
== ing device every- 

* thing in the kitchen 
must undergo. 

The wooden bowl 

and the chopping 
knife of our grand- 
mothers have been crowded from the 
kitchen by the grinder. We have hailed 
the new chopper as a saver of time, 
money and strength. These three recom- 
mendations appeal to any housewife. 
And the best part is that the grinder is 
living up to its reputation. In fact, it 
would do this were it used only at butcher- 
ing time for the sausage, or now and then 
when there is enough of the roast left for 
nash. 

But are we making the best use of the 
grinder? if we are, it is fastened to our 
work table all the time. It can be used in 
the moment of haste without a trip to the 
pantry shelf or the cupboard drawer to 
draw out the pieces one by one. It saves 
so many steps to have it on the table ready 
for use at any time. 

The foods which can be made more 
iseful and more palatable by the use of a 
grinder are almost numberless. Dry bread 
can be ground into crumbs for use in 
puddings, croquettes, for garnishings and 
many other dishes. When the powdered 
sugar becomes lumpy and you are in a 
hurry to get the cake frosted, the lumps 
are removed by the grinder quickly. 

Soups are better if the vegetables used 
in them are ground. From the small 
pieces the flavor and food value dissolves 
more easily into the soup. 

The fillings for sandwiches are more 
delicious if ground in a chopper. It doesn’t 
take much time to do this and it makes the 
children enjoy their school lunch. Peanut 
butter can be made by grinding the 
peanuts. Nuts and raisins are often better 
if ground, particularly for salads. In 
fact, one of the requirements of a good 
salad is that all ingredients be blended. 
That’s why the food chopper is a help in 
salad making. Cocoanut and horseradish 
can be ground in the chopper with 
greater ease and less time than grating 
would require. 

Cranberry sauce for the company dinner 
can be prepared quickly if the berries are 
put thru the grinder before they are 
cooked. It will not be necessary to strain 
after cooking then to remove the skins. 
Likewise apple sauce can be made in a 
hurgy if the raw apples are ground. 

When the cheese becomes so dry that 
it crumbles when one attempts to grate 
it, it gririds beautifully and can be used 
in one hundred and one dishes. 

The dressing for baked chicken or other 
fowl is excellent when ground in the chop- 
per. The left-overs, vegetables and meats, 
are best ground for croquettes, meat. pies, 
stuffed peppers and ‘many other dishes. 
Even the meat bought for hamburg steak 
can be ground at home. It is more 
economical, too. Surely the butcher will 
not use his time and machinery for grind- 
ing it in his shop unless we pay him for it. 

Spices lose their strength after they 
are groumd, as the oils which contain the 
flavor are freed in the grinding and 
evaporate. If.the food grinder can be 
adjusted so as to cut very fine pieces, the 
cinnamon, cloves, allspice and other 
spices can be ground at home. They are 
not only better, but cheaper as well. 

There are many other uses for the food 
grinder, a practical labor saving device. 
lf you will fasten yours to the work 
table, you will find many new uses for 
your chopper. These are the few I have 
found in my kitchen. You can discover 
many more.—N. B. N., Kans. 
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it IS an 


I should say 


umprovement! About 100%” 


ae . ° . 
I never was so surprised in my life. I 


agreed with you that the old house needed 
modern floors but I certainly didn’t expect 
that we would have what looks like a new 
house simply by covering our old floors with 


OAK FLOORS 


*‘When you first began to talk about laying OAK 
FLOORS all over the house I had a notion that it 
would cost a small fortune. I certainly had no idea 
that it would cost less to lay new %-inch OAK 
FLOORS than to re-carpet the old floors—but, by 
George, it did cost a whole lot less. 


_ “And fook at the difference! I never saw such an 
improvement in the looks of a house and everything’ 
in it in my life. 

“Between the fine appearance of the OAK FLOORS 
and the housework they will save, and the pleasure the 
young folks will get out of them and the mighty reason- 
able price, we’re a// pleased. The bill for those floors 


OAK] is about the first one I’ve paid without 


a grouch in quite a while.” 
FMA 


LJ SS “a 


The mark of Quality 
and Responsibility 


OAK FLOORING Manufacturers’ Assn. 
1009 Ashland Block: Chicago: 


This is only part of the story of OAK 
FLOORS. The rest is in the 
“Fact Book of Floors”. Sent Free. 
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FIOMER 


Zhe ORIGINAL PATENTED PIPELESS FURNACE 





SCHOOL HINTS FOR MOTHERS 

VERY parent is desirous that his 

child receive a good education, but 

too many are entirely content to 
leave the matter entirely in charge of the 
appointed school authorities. This is wise 
only to a limited extent for so much can 
be done to help by the parents, and es- 
pecially the mothers, that it seems a shame 
that more do not interest themselves along 
this line. It seems trite to say “visit the 
schools,” but that is the first thing to be 
done. Visit with the purpose in view of 
seeing just what the children need. Too 
often needed supplies, downright neces- 
sities, are not provided by the school 
officials. Do not think it is the teacher’s 
business to ask for them, doubtless she has 
over and overt again. School officials repre- 
sent the people and if the patrons make 
their wants known, they stand a pretty 
good chance of getting them filled. 

I have known cases where broken win- 
dow panes were left so long that the 
children who sat near them contracted 
severe colds and in consequence lost sever- 
al weeks of school. In some country dis- 
tricts new window shades are needful 
things that are often left unsupplied. Eye 
strain cannot help but result from the glar- 
ing sunshine falling directly on book or 
paper, as I have seen it do more than once 
from absolutely unshaded windows. It is 
a vital necessity for the welfare of your 
child’s eyes that such a condition be 
remedied. 

How about the ventilation in the school- 
room? The great majority of schoolrooms 
seem to have been built without a single 
idea as regards ventilation. The windows 
are there, it is true, but I have seen them 
in a number of instances where the upper 
sash could not be lowered and the only 
air that could be admitted came as a direct 
draft on the children. A little ventilating 
device that any teacher would be only 
too glad to use if provided for her is an ad- 
justable screen made precisely as the 
fly screen is made, but covered with 
heavy cotton material instead of the wire. 
Screens for this purpose can be bought 
but in these days of economy I find that 
if heavy muslin is put right over the wire 
screen, and fastened to the frame with 
thumb tacks it serves quite as well. Next 
summer when Mr. Fly is again in evidence 
the muslin can be very easily removed and 
the screen will be quite as usable as ever. 
These screens I have found are indis- 
pensable in the home and are especially 
good in the bedroom. I am glad to pass 
on my little economy in this direction for 
fresh air is indispensable in both home 
and school. When several screens are 
covered for the home it would be a very 
easy matter to cover one or two for the 
schoolroom, and you may be sure they will 
be thankfully received by some struggling 
little teacher who has been wondering how 
she could possibly ventilate her room. 

Another thing to bear in mind when vis- 
iting the school is the loeation of your 
child’s seat. In many rooms heated 








with stoves, part of the room may be 
comfortably warm while in the corners 
there will be a decidedly chilly temper- 
ature. Most states have laws requiring 
that all stoves be jacketed, and while this 
helps considerably, still you will find that 
all parts of the room are not heated equal- 
ly. I do not mean that if you find your 
child is sitting in a poor position that you 
shall request a change of seats that is 
not often possible In a crowded room. 
The point I wish to make is to dress your 
child accordingly. If his seat is located | 
in a very warm place have the outside | 
wraps especially heavy and warm with 
the other garments of light weight ma 
terial, If the seat is in a cool location try 
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EARS in advance o. all others the Homer 

Pipeless Furnace was invented by Samuel 
D. Strong, was patented, manufactured and in- 
Stalled in thousands of progressive American 
homes, and it has exclusive features that you 
will not care to be without, 


OU want to know about the sturdy Homer Furnace with its wonderful 
and distinctive Thermo-Seal inner lining which prevents heat loss through 


radiation in t or cellar. 


Let us tell you about its scientifically designed grates; its accurate heat cham- 
ber: its double, re-enforced 5 year guaranteed fire-pot; its over sized heat ex- 
tracting flues; its “‘second-story”’ perfected draft controls and° other, time 
tested Homer efficiency features. 
Write for booklets explaining how the Homer Patented Pipeless Furnace beats 
and ventilates through one combination register—How it keeps a steady even 
temperature all over the house—How it saves fuel—Why it is so healthful. 


The Homer dealer can oe yen many furnace 


acts you ought to know. 


rite us for Homer 


iterature today. Put yourself in position to 
buy your heating plant on a critical basis. 


T 


he Famous Homer Thermo- 
Seal Inner Lining 


MAPE of twosheet of thick galvanizediron, 


effectively insulated with heavy asbestos. 


This prerents beats radiation in cellar or base- 
ment. ‘the heat goes up into the room where 


u want it and enables you to store vegeta- 


vies and fruit in the cellar or basement. The 
cold air passages are thus kept cool; and the 


ho 


heat—no wasted fuel. 


yo 
Tb 


t air chambers are kept hot. No wasted 
You save coal and 
ur furnace needs less attention. 


is Thermo-Seal Inner Lining is anexclusive 


Homer feature. 


HOM EB RH F RN Cc 


























Less Price Less Fuel More Heat 
it Heats. It Ventilates. It Satisfies. 

















START the New Year right by resolving that you will not 
unnecessarily annoy others by coughing. S-B Cough Drops 
relieve that annoying coughing. Take home'a fresh supply 
the next time you are in town. Pure. 
enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough s 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 


SST 


aaa eiiale (HOMER isa tienda 
ORIGINAL PATENTED ——EEEw 
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No drugs. Just 











Successful farming guarantees all 


its advertiséments. 


Read them. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


GLOBE 


PIPELESS FURNACES 


to have the clothing warmer or supple- 
mented by a sweater or similar garment. 
These things may seem small to the busy 
mother but they mean much to the child 
and may prevent a serious illness if given 
attention. 
The above are some of the most glaring 
defects that will be found. They are not 
in the least overdrawn and you may con- 
sider yourself very fortunate if none of 
them are found in your school. 
When we consider the amount of time 
spent in the schoolroom by the child, we 
realize how much his health depends en 
sanitary surroundings. Dusi is one of the 
greatest carriers of disease germs known, 
and dusty schoolrooms are the rule and not 
the exception. Oiled floors are the best 
solution of this problem. With them dust 
is almost entirely eliminated and the 
sweeping of the room is also made very 
easy work. If the floor is oiled when 
school starts and once during the term it 
will be all that is necessary. The trifling 
cost would not be allowed to outweigh the 
benefits derived from oiling, if school 
authorities and parents could be brought 
to realize what a menace the dust is. 
There are plenty of other desirable 
things that you can help to get in the 
school by working up community spirit 
in that direction, such as an oil-stove anda 
few simple cooking utensils so that some- 
thing warm may be provided at noon. 
If the school authorities can not be 
brought to realize that some of the things 
I mention are not luxuries, but necessities 
that will pay dividends in the future in 
healthy men and women, try raising the 
money by socials and entertainments to 
purchase what is most needed. Nearly all 
country people enjoy going to such affaire 
and are glad of the opportunity for diver- 
sion. It means extra work, but if the 
mothers of the community do not work 
for the betterment of the children in the 
schools, who else will do it.—Mrs. C. J. 


RENDERING LARD 

It may appear simple enough, but there 
are undoubtedly some methods that are 
better than others. I know some people 
who put every bit of fat together in the 
kettle without removing the skin. The 
result is lard, but it will rarely pass for 
first quality. 

A better way is to render leaf fat sepa- 
rately because it cooks more rapidly than 
the tough fat. If there is not enough to 
justify this, the leaf should not be put in 
till the tough fat is half done. All skins 
should be removed, and these can later 
be tried out in a pan set inside the oven. 
About a quart of water should be put ina 
kettleful of fat, and a fire kept going under 
it till the cracklings will float and have be- 
gun to brown. The grease should be clear 
at that time. If the lard is set off or the 
fire drawn at this time the lard will be 
snowy white and free from any stron 
taste, whereas if the cracklings are aaa 
till thoroly browned, there is danger of 
scorching the lard or giving ita creamy cast. 

The cracklings may be dipped out and 
further rendered in a pan set in the oven, 
the lard being kept separate for immediate 
use, or they can be run thru a meat chop- 
per or sausage grinder and used for short- 
ening in winter. When the hot grease is 
dipped from the kettle, it should be 
strained thru a cloth into cans or stone 
jars. A good plan is to strain all into the 
same vessel, and when it has settled for a 
little while dip off into other vessels. In 
this way all the sediment will be in one 
vessel, which can be used first. Lard that 
is absolutely free from settlings will keep 
thru till the next year without becoming 
strong. If sealed tightly in jars, it will 
keep sweet for a number of years. 

Gut fat should be rendered separately 
from the other lard, and it is best to leave 
it over night before rendering, in order 
that all objectionable odor may leave it. 
It makes good lurd, and is clean and 












ing Two Rooms 


winters! 
Globe Pipeless Fyrnace! 


no mutilation of walls or ceilings. 


“*Master Furnace Builders’’ 


Heats the Whole House at 
the Usual Cost of Heat- 


How many rooms does your family live in 
during the winter months? Two rooms, 
or the whole house? Wouldn’t it be delightful 
if every room could be a living-room—filled with 
warm, balmy June air? Howcheerful and com- 
fortable the home would be through the long 


And you can enjoy this very comfort—with a 


Economical to install. No tearing up of floors, 
One register 
sends clean, warm, moist heat into every room 
with perfect circulation. Reduces fuel bills! 
Every pound of fuel—hard, soft, slack coal or 
screenings, wood or coke—gives up its maximum 
heat. Noneof the energy escapesin gas or smoke. 

No unnecessary heat in the cellar—vegetables can be 
safely stored there. Easily operated, requires little at- 
tention. Holds fire from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 
See the Globe Pipeless Furnace at your dealer’s store. Ask 
him to explain its operation and economy thoroughly. 


The Globe Stove & Range Co. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
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Write for Free Literature—Explains 
and illustrates every detail of the 
Globe Pipeless Furnace. Shows you 
just why the Globe is the most 
economical heating system for you. 
Write today. 
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New Way 


In France, the world’s most famous laboratory 
has discovered a germ that kills rats and mice by 
science. Absolutely safe. Cannot pessibly harm 
human beings, dogs, cats, birds or pets. Quickly 
clears dwellings, factories, storage plants, barns, 
chicken houses, etc., with no offensive after-effects. 
It is called 


DANYSZ VIRUS--Free Book 


Get our interaction Ove book on rata and mice, 
telling about DANYSZ VIRUS and how to obtain 
some. Address B. T. VIRUS LIMITED, 152 
West 14th Street, New York. 


DITTO crivoers 


Honest Mills Sold In An 
Honest 
hep 
all - 













Swee 

¥ Geared 

Bearing — 

Double Cut — Big 
Capacity. 


‘ower Grinder 
—runs with any size engine 
2H. P.up. They will grind ear 
corn and all small grain, fine or 
coarse. Senton trial. Nomoney, 
down. Write for catalog. 
G.M. Ditto Mfg. Co.. Bax 66, Joliet, 















wholesome if properly handled.—H. F. G. 














Saws at 4c a Cord 


Does the Work of 10 Men. 














, ing. 
PHILLIPS %25 DRAG SAW 


Fast mon d big 
saver. Works anywhere i A weath- 
money 


er. Write for description ving offer. 
THE PHILLIPS DRAG SAW 


6a 
& MFG. CO. 
719 Kemper Bide., neas 





















saws 
pown 


BY ONE MAN. fs KING OF THE WOODS. 


. Saves money and 

ache. Send for FREE catalog No. B77 showina low 
priee and latest improvements.First order get & agency. 
Folding Sawing Machine Go., 161 West Harrison St. Chicago, !!!. 
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Profit Smas 
Shoe Sale 


shoe values—superb ey ey 
We are manufacturers and theref: 
wees kind of material and 
must go into satisfactory 
Read about our 
tee below. Absolute 
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HABITS—THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
OUR CHILDREN 

It is easier to prevent a disease than it is 
to cure a person of it. It is also easier to 
prevent a young person, your son, for 
instance, from acquiring a bad habit, than 
it is for him to break away from it after 
he has once acquired it. How, you ask? 
By setting an example of what is right; 
not of what is wrong. 

Remember, what a person learns when 
he is a boy, he is not very likely to soon 
forget. If you teach your boy to be hon- 
est, kind, and considerate, he will most 
likely grow up to be an honest, kind, and 
considerate man. If you swear when 
things do not go quite right, and your boy 
hears you, what is he going to do when 
things go wrong with him? Is he going to 
pray? Hardly—he’s going to swear, too. 

We often deny our ¢ fildren the privilege 
of associating with other children, the 
characters of whom are not such as we 
would have our children possess. We want 







eard and this 
A erin 





ToWearSix Months 


Our 6 months’ guaranteed skoes surprise shoe ex 
the quality given for our priees. Read in the Ts 


and a A we can 2 quaees ee a we keep prices 


-——eeee - wr er our children to be good; yet we often, 
for All th e Family unconsciously, package, teach them to 
acquire habits that are a barrier to their 

bv», Cand eee we we I success, a menace to their lives. We teach 





them these habits by the examples we set 
for them to follow. 

A father who had an only son was 4 user 
of tobacco. It was his custom to place his 
tobacco box in some convenient place, 
accessible to all who cared to ake of its 
contents. One day, when son was 
about fourteen years of age, the father 
noticed the boy put something into his 
mouth, and chew it. He suspected that it 
was tobacco, but said nothing. After that 
he watched his son closely, until one da 
he caught him in the act of taking a hand- 
ful of tobacco. He reprimanded the boy, 
of course, but that did not make the son 
discontinue using tobacco. He thought 
that if his father used it, he could, too. 

The tobacco habit is not the worst habit 
that one ean acquire, but, nevertheless, it 
will ruin one’s health, and that is the great- 
est of earthly blessings. The above ex- 
ample proves that boys generally follow 
the examples, and acquire the habits of 
their fathers. 

What examples are you setting for your 
sons and daughters to follow? 


ECONOMICAL SEWING HINTS 

As prices of dress materials are still 
high, economy will still need to be the 
watchword for many of us in buying 
clothing. I have found that in making up 
a dress one of the greatest aids to economy 
is im the careful selection of the style in 
which it is made. For this in large measure 
determines its future usefulness after its 
first brief span of fashionable life is over. 
None of us like to wear a dress after it is 
badly out of style, but are often forced to 
do so or throw away the garment. Ex- 
treme styles never last long and if the ma- 
terial has been cut in fantastic shapes or 
small pieces, not much can be done in 
making it over. In my own family sewing 
I never choose a pattern until I am sure 
that it is one that will make it ible to 
do over the garment. There e been 
many tines that I liked a style cary > anal 
but I saw that it was one that would cut 
my material badly for remaking so I —~ 
turned it down. Many times unwillin 
gd in the end I was abe yays thankful 









4 pice 
‘ou want. As low as 6 per 
. e@ guarantee to save you $1 to 
on every pair of shoes you order. 


Two Special Bargains 


Here are two wonderful meek 5 for men 
and women, values that cr 
Both illustrated in catalog 


Work Shine 


Lower cut shows shoe No.TéM. Blucher 
model, black gun metal Work Shoe 
with Goodyear welt sole. Murson 

last. Stunning bargain, and backed 
by = ie guarantee. Be sure 
© see 






















8-in. Hi-Cut 
Nowhere else such a stunning 
style at our amazing bar- 
za price. No. T00S is 
nm metal lace; 
dexibfe soles, Cuban 








s Cincinnati, O 
USEEKO' 29 
TOILET 

ODORLESS SAFE SANITARY 


No panbins needed; placeanywhere—ina closet, 
hall, attic, bedroom, ‘under stairs,eto. Takes floor 
space 16 inches square sewer or water con- 
nection reguired; made of steel, rustproof, qrey 
enameled finish, seat and cover golden oak. 

able, pencecee, ease ¢ alifetime. Shipped on ap- 
proval com plete wit - 
ories and chemical alt (4 in- $ 9 13 i 9 


stall atthe remarkably low priceof 


Money Back Guarantee 


Have comfort this winter, avoid ex: 

ure, protect family’s health. To let 

emptied every few same as 

ashes, as chemical sterilizes makes con- 

Get one today on our guaran’ 
or money back. 

























te 
of satisfaction or 


U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CoRP. 


309 Fulton Street 






Violin, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele 
Guitar, ‘Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo er Banjo 


Wonderful new system « of togching oote manic 
apils | im each locality, we give a $20 
al ; 


- 


It is obvious that a very narrow skirt 
can never be fashioned into a wide or 
moderately wide one. So if I want a skirt 
of that kind and I am making up good ma- 
terial, I buy more than is necessary. 
Enough to lay away several widths of 


music Oy jpel first 
olin Mandslin 
vuitar, Hawaiian Guitar. Cornet Pence lianse or Bango abso- 
€ Ve ery small charge for lessons only ntee suc- 
barge. Complete outfit eo, Write B, 'o obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 89, CHICAGO. ILL 





if wanted. Hand madein France. Write 








pee 


He - and sneezed 
and couldn’t get rid of it. 
Mother at last remembered 


A HEALING CREAM 


‘Mentholatum 
amavacts ntrtivcmanne Afi 


She put some in his nos- 
trils at night and rubbed 
the outside of his nose with 
it. Next day he breathed 
freely. 


Cold all gone 
Mentholatum heals oy and 


promptly—use it for cuts, 
chapped hands, etc. Antiseptic 


as well as healing. 






Mentholatum is sold 
everywhere in_ tubes, 
25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 











LN Right Out of Your 
tS 7S Owes, Smoke House 
4 


Don’t Sell All 
é Your Hogs! 


> Save enough for your own use 

; and smoke your meat and fish in 

’ M\ the National Giant Smoke House. 
1 This wonderful smoke house is 






able. Can be in out- 
doors. Buns on sawdust, cube ans Hite 
bark for 


“ NATIONAL GI 


Thousands in use in U. S. end | 
foreign countries. Positively 
best way to smoke hams. 











where germs breed. fora 
long, « = winter. Here @ warm. 
odorless 


comfo; 
toilet! i the » -Y ie you 
want it. nes epic a. 
boon, to at ids. 
th oficiales or = in 


Guaranteed Odorless — 
saene pag op oan as oes 





| INS and Outfits for sale. Easy payments 
M 


rHA MARDISS, Shawnee, Kans. 





the material of skirt length. If the goods 
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is wide, one such length will be sufficient. 
Later on when Dame Fashion decrees 
wider skirts, extra panels or gores can be 
inserted. The expense is, of course, great- 
er when buying the garment, but it is true 
economy to get the extra material. Of 
course, if the material is inexpensive and 
not likely to be made over, it is not neces- 
sary. 
Good trimmings are expensive but this 
is the day of hand work and a woman need 
not be an expert with the needle to produce 
very beautiful results. It is easy to sew 
beads or braid or do coarse embroidery 
according to a design, and a distinctive 
trimming is the result. I usually transfer 





‘—— — == « 
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a design to tissue paper, baste this paper 
on the material, sew thru both paper and 
material, and pull the paper off when done. 
I am showing a very simple design that 
looks well outlined in beads and filled in 
with darning in coarse embroidery, silk 
r woolen yarn of light weight. I made a 
ery good looking vest for a black dress 
the other day, with a scrap of black silk, 
some jet beads and Belgian blue yarn. 
\'| the materials were left-overs ona the 
st: was nothing but the result was beauti- 
It simply transformed the dress. 
Good designs for this sort of work can be 
bought almost anywhere but if you have 
trouble finding something exactly suited to 
your needs, it is very easy to make a con- 
ventional motif for yourself. Magazine 
covers, advertisements, ete., are full of 
conventional designs, which with a little 
ngenuity can be adapted to designs for 
dress ornamentation. It is astonishing 
what can be accomplished with a little 
work and odds and ends of material that 
would otherwise be wasted. 
lassels are very much worn and the 
country woman who does not have access 
to the large stores often has difficulty in 
getting just what she wants in the proper 
size and color. They are the easiest thing 
in the world to make at home. Embroid- 
ery silk or cotton, wool, or chenille can be 
ised according to the kind of garment to 
be trimmed. Take a piece of stiff card- 
board a little longer than the finished tassel 
sto be. Wind the material for the tassel 
around this cardboard until the desired 
thickness is obtained. Draw a thread 
thru the loops at one end and tie. ‘This 
form the top of tassel. Remove from 
cardboard and cut the lower ends. About 
one-quarter or one-half inch from tep, 
ccording to the size of the tassel, wind 
thread around several times, pull loops 
bove this to form a round head, crochet 
op by which to fasten it, and the tassel 
mplete. It sounds rather complicated 
the process is really very simple and 
n easily be done by anyone.—Mrs. C. J. 


PIN MONEY FROM MINTS 
Women who wish to make a little pin- 
ey in their garden should write to the 
Agnealture Department for pamphlets 
on the subject of growing peppermint 
and spearmint. Mint flavor is now so 
largely used in the making of chewing gum 
that .ts oil finds a ready sale. The De- 
partment will also furnish lists of the 


firms who purchase this product. 
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There are so many / 
systems, ow are ; 
we to know which 


one is best?” | te 





































How Safely 


to Choose a 


Heating System 


There’s as much difference in 
heating systems as in horses. 
You look in a horse’s mouth be- 
fore you buy him. And a high- 
—, high-strung trotting piece of 
orse flesh is no horse to pull a 
plow. Experience dictates your 
choice of a horse. 

Buying a heating plant without 
considering conditions such as the 
size, shape and location of the home 
is like buying @ horse on dooks—and 
the other fellow’s say-so. 

No one heating system fits all 
homes. And asyourarely buy more 
than one in a lifetime, you cannot 
afford to make a mistake. Youcan- 
not acquire experience in buying 
heating systems as you have with horses. 

The International Heater Company offers you dependable, free 
advice. We make all types of heating systems, to fit all heating 
needs—hot water and steam boilers and warm air heaters, Our 
only interest is to provide heating satisfaction. You can depend on 
any recommendation we make, for over 75 years of experience is > 
back of our advice. The 


NTERNATIONAL 


j 
OnEPIPE HEATER 


is ideal for most homes, churches and stores. It is the simplest and 
most economical to buy, install and operate. It burns all kinds of 
fuel. It heats the house through one register. (We make a spetial 
wood-burning type. If that is your only or handiest fuel, send for 
special catalog.) 

YOU CAN BUY IT ON EASY TERMS 


Send for our catalog, Withit we furnish a simple chart and question blank 
which, when returned, enables us to give you the valuable advice you ought to 
have. If we recommend an International Onepipe, we back that advice with a 
positive guarantee. This advice is free, with no strings attached, so write at once. 


InTeERnATIONAL HEATER Company 


9-29 Arthur St., Utica, N.- Y. 
10 convenient distributing points: 

New York Chicago St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 

Utica, N.Y, Nashua, N. H. Baltimore, Md, Salt Lake City 

Greensboro, N.C. San Francisco 
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others because more care 

is taken in the making 
and the materials used are of 
higher grade 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


Makes a brilliant, silky polish that does 
not rub off or dust off, andthe shinelasts 
four times as long as ordinary stove 
pote. Used on sample stoves and sold 

y hardware and grocery dealers. 

All we ask isatrial. Useit on your cook stove, 
your parlor stove or your gas range. If you 
don't find it the best stove sh you over 
used, your dealer is authorized to Sat your 
mone Insist on Black Silk Stove Polish. 

Madein liquid or paste—one quality. 

Black Silk Stove Polish Works 

Sterling, ~ay~el 
Use Black Silk Air- tren Enamel on 
2 registers, stove-pipes—Prevents rusting. 
Biack ‘Metal Polish to silver, nickel 
or brass. It has no equa) “or automobiles. 


“A Shine in in Every very Drop” 
Why use 


[ce different from 


Coal or 
=i y Wood? 
a- 
Tg eS 1) 
Fatt. na Valve {a 
THE OLIVER ON-CAS BURNER : 
makes any cooking or heating stove Cook or 
@ gas stove. — coal oil (kero- 
sen). No wood. I leat 
and bakes better, Cheaper. ed 
gour bome warm ula! 
fame. FITS AMY S*OVE aaron No BRAD % 
es to no ashes, no ehep- 
bing. — . poking and d 
tof ioe ves hours of wor 
toads ot é dirt. Simple. Sete, 
or taken out. Nea 
ta e lifetime. 
© % Tika users, 
Money-Back Gu: 





The Oliver Oil-Cas Burner makes 
2 gals. oil cqual 97 1bs.coal 








AGENTS: $4 an Hour 


As salesman in your territory for this new Convertible 
Makes any stove a gas stove. 
makes its own gas. 


Gas Burner Burns com- 


mon kerosene (coal oil); 






Cheapest 
Fuel Known 






Pays for itself 


in a short time A 
Fits Any Stove Hosts house 


Easy to install. Just shove into the fire box. No trouble 
to operate. Clean, odorless. No more coal or ashes to 
No kindling to cut. Wonderful labor saver. 


15 Days’ Free Trial 


We want 100 men and women quick to take orders. 
‘The high price and scarcity of coal makes this burner 
sell everywhere. Big money for spare time workers. 


Acker made 8 sales last week working 2 hours in eve- 


nings. Carleton writes: “‘It’s the easiest seller I have 
ever handled I expect to take orders for 50 Burners 
right here in my neighborhood.’ Alton sold 12 first day. 


Write quick for sample and territory. 


Thomas Burner Co. ~ 271Gav St. _ Dayton. Ohio 


ZWIREEESS—TEEEGRAPHY 
Course For 254 


A complete course covering Wireless and Radio 
gent you in 6 well printed booklets. Make your 
own Dynamos Batteries Motors, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, Light Coils, Current Reverser. Illustrated. 
Written by a Navy tadio expert. Only 25 cents 
A. B. LA MOTTE, 309 E. 43rd $t., Chicago, Il. 


HONEY ¢°:"" 











"perior Quality. Alec ) Gi re D 


is Cheese 


ROSA. MONROE, WISc SONSIN 








A DAINTY OUTFIT FOR BABY 

A dainty basket and rack that would 
make any baby crow with delight can be 
made for such a tiny cost. First the bas- 
ket. From your grocer get one of the 
heavy corrugated paper boxes that canned 
fruit or other pac t ne come in. Cut off 
the flaps. Shape the sides and ends like 
the sketch, leaving the centers high. An 
oval hole may be cut out of each of these, 
completing a pretty and convenient 
handle. Now the covering. A dainty 
pink and blue cretonne was used effectivel 
in the basket I am here describing, wit 
plain pink chambray for the lining. Four 
pieces were cut for the outside and four 














for the inside, allowing for a liberal seam 
at the edges and the handle. The cloth 
was overcasted with heavy embroidery 
floss, mercerized, at all edges. A second 
bottom, just to fit inside the box was cut 
and covered and dropped inside, just like 
a pad, covering the unfinished edges of 
the lining which extended down from the 
sides. A little pocket of cretonne is placed 
at each end of the box, and along the sides 
runs pink tape, fastened at intervals, to 
hold the scissors, hair brush and other littie 
accessories Of baby’s toilet. 

There is a drying rack and screen to 
match. It is mode from an ‘ordinary 
three-panel drying rack, about 36 inches 
high. First the rack was enameled white, 





and two of 
enamel. Then one end panel was trans- 
formed into a screen by covering with the 
pink and blue cretonne to match the bas- 
ket. A single length of cretonne is suffi- 
cient. Two pockets of cretonne are at- 
tached to the screen. When bathing baby 
the screen keeps off the draft, while the 
little clothes are hanging conveniently 
on the uncovered panels of the rack. 
When serving as a rack to dry wet diapers 
and other clothing before the register, the 
screen panel shuts off the view of the wet 
clothing from the rest of the room.— 
M. M.S. 


using two coats of flat white 


THE PHONOGRAPH ON THE FARM 

It is now five years since we purchased a 
phonograph to supplement the old parlor 
organ in our farm home. We doubted 
whether it was wise to buy a talking 
machine, for we thought it would be more 
of a luxury than anything else. It is sel- 
dom that a farmer wastes his money on 
something which is a mere luxury. But 


'we no longer consider the phonogr: ph a 


luxury. We rather think it is a necessity 
in an up-to-date farm home. The enter- 
tainment that a good phonograph can 
furnish is more indispensable to country 
people than to city people. The latter 
have opportunities for going to concerts 
and entertainments every evening, Not 
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Crawled— 
Now Walks 


Infantile Paralysis caused the 
deformity. Two years after 
treatment at the McLain Sani- 
tarium his mother writes: 
“When we took our boy to the 
McLain Sanitarium he had to 
crawl on his hands and knees; 
after siz months treatment 
nner of 1917) he could walk 
alone. It ia now two years since he took the 
McLain's treatments and he has cbntinued 
to improve every day since he came home.” 


Mrs.C.D.Speidel, Hanoverton, Ohio 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium ig a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted exclu- 
sively tothe treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc., especially as 
found in children and young adults. Our 
book ““Deformities and Paralysis,” also 







“Book of References,"’ free, Write for 
McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
986 Aubert Avenue 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Enjoy delicious fresh frozen fish shipped 
direct to you. Order from thisad and 
save money. Cut cost of living — 
cheaper and better than meat. 


OCEAN FISH LAKE FISH 

Per ». Per Ib. 

Red Rock . White Fish ...... l4e 
Flat — sole,ete.12 aie Pickerel ........ ile 
Salm Cc Pike 16% 
Sable. Fish. Feeser 5e Superior hepeeiaped te 
Halibut .......... 20c Tulibee ...Lle 
BD wccveccsoncsce 13¢ BOGE cocsccébeos fe 
Shipped in 100, 50 and 25 pound boxes. Re- 


member guarantee and order direct NOW. 


Northern Fish Company 
Dept. S. - - - Duluth, Minn. 

















Dyed Her Faded 
Skirt, Also a Goat 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Just Like New—So Easy! 


Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye’’ Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 












A | emmode Indoor Toilet. 
g Sanitary 
a pent a sed ee ee 
y J Nee eete toh egas 
Federal Sash & Door Co. R2zecs"Sns mo 


on 30 Days Free Tria! 

aay = — Wonder Money, Makers 
s instantly in all utensils. 

a= Tnoett and tighter Ic and 

Codetemig Co. Hoxt09. Assterdam.™ 
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so farm folks who live far from town. 

Our phonograph has afforded us much 
pleasure that we could not have obtained 
m any other way. During the long winter 
evenings, when the winds are howling out 
side, and we have nothing important to do, | 
we throw away all cares after supper, start 
the phonograph, and listen to the best 
musicians, singers and entertainers in the | 
world. The young folks gather around | 
and have a jolly time. Sometimes they | 
invite a few friends to spend the evening | 
with them, and then the occasion becomes 
still more spirited. Nothing, it seems to | 
me, so enlivens, encourages and enables | 
man as good music. | 

And the cheapest way to enjoy good | 
music is thru the phonograph. This, when | 
used in connection with well selected rec- | 
ords, becomes highly educational. It | 

artly reveals the sublimity of life, and | 
Sales to develop the soul. We have | 
records of nearly all kinds, representing 
the average artists as well as the great | 
masters. We have most of the best) 
popular songs and band pieces, but we do | 
not have any of the worthless, trashy kind. 
When one gets acquainted with truly dig- 
nified music, he can easily discern the 
good from the bad. Herein lies one of the 
educational values of the phonograph. 
But it is also educational for the reason 
that a person can learn to play and sing 
new songs by its aid. The young folks on 
our farm are able to sing a great many of 
the latest popular songs, and they have 
learned most of them from the phono- 
graph. One of the boys is learning to play 
the violin, and by listening to violin solos 
played on the phonograph, he has obtained 
much information on how to handle the 
instrument. The phonograph has been 
almost his only teache-. 

Of course, it is interesting and educa- 
tional to have also another instrument 
such as a piano or organ, in the house, and 
I believe that one of these instruments will 
soon be found in every prosperous farm 
home. But it requires time, patience and 
the services of an instructor to learn to 
play easily enough to make the music 
charming. Farm young folks, especially 
the boys, usually have little time for 
studying music, and therefore can learn 
to play only a few pieces. But having a 
talking machine in the home, they can 
any kind of music at any time of the 
with no effort of theirown. And as to hi 
class music, the phonograph beats, for 
only a master can give us such. Indeed, 
our phonograph has done much more than 
we expected to make farm life interesting 
and the young folks satisfied with their 
occupation. 

Not only in winter do we find the ma- 
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N AUTOMATIC Washer in your own 


home changes the irksome work and 
worry of washday into a pleasant task quickly 
accomplished. 


Seven minutes in the Automatic, and its thorough 
but gentle action completely cleanses dainty lace or 
heavy blankets. Sixty thousand families have found 
the Automatic way the easiest, quickest and least 
expensive. The Automatic gives you cleaner clothes 
the easier way. 


. Automatic Washers are made in models for either elec- 
tric or belt power. If you have a lighting plant, attach the 
Automatic to any lamp socket. If 
am, power from any farm engine 
operate it. 

Let us tell you about the “4 
exclusive Automatic features. 
Write for free catalog. Wealso 
will send free two valuable 
booklets on household cleaning. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
301 Third St. Newton, lowa 



















Automatic “Twins” 
Washer eleciric or belt power 
—has two tube, giving 
capacity. operated to- 

ee. 
machine Mr large 




















chine entertaining, but also in summer. 
Then we play on the porch, on the lawn, 
or out in the grove, especially on evenings 
and Sundays when neighbo:s come to visit. 
A lawn party, with colored lanterns and a 
phonograph, makes a warm summer eve- 
ning enchantingly delightful. Nothing 
which we can use for entertaining visitors 
is so handy as our talking machine, 
especially if we have some new song hits to 
play. We consider the phonog:aph a 
modern blessing to country folks. The 
average machine is not very expensive, 
and will last a good many years. Our 
machine is as perfect now as when we 
bought it.—C. e 


MAKING PANNE VELVET 

My discovery for “making panne vel- 
vet”’ from pieces of disearded velvet has 
saved me many dollars in trimmings and 
hat coverings. If the velvet is soiled | 
wash it gently in a suds made from any 
pure reliable soap, rinse thoroly, and iron 
while damp on the right side, being careful 
to make each stroke of the iron in the 
same direction. This produces a smooth, 
nch surface similar to panne velvet, which 
8 especially desirable for the covering of 
hat frames.—A. M. A. 
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EXCITING EXPERIENCES 


SHIPWRECKED WITH A BEAR AND INDIANS 


Boy's and gtris’, thie ie a story that once you start read- 
ing, it will hold you breathless until you finish it. It tells 
you what bappened to a 12-year old boy asea r 
who were cast ashore on the Florida coast. Their lives were 
endangered by a swamp bear and Indians, but I haven't 
room to tell you the story here. It will appear in the Jan- 
vary number of FARM BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LEADER. Be 
eure to real tis great story 


_ The January Number 
Will also contain the fotlowing worth while 
articles and stories: . 
Adventures of the Blue Lake Squad 
Boy’s Make Money in the Winter Harvest of Furs 
Junior Farm Machines—-How Boy's are Operating 
Gas Engines 
The Story of Three Pigs 
An Adventure with Thieves 
Boy Beate Father in Pig Contest 





Farm Boy Shows Dad there is Money in the Home 
Orchard 
In addition to all the above the January number of Farm Boys’ & Girls’ Leader will con- 


tain many games, playlets, songs, and other things of interest to boys and girls and especially 
those who are interested in boy's and girl's club work. 


January Number FREE — « oe — ow ww ww 2 ow ee we es 
Sep pendinieodey soa wilinend you Bro epian” | FARM BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LEADER, Des Moines, lows 


aad | will send the epien- 

the dandy February number . 50 cents vol 
. Enclosed find 25 centa for my subecription to Farm 
Pa | Rates are: i Bore & Girls’ Leater. Send me the January number 
according to your er and start my subscription with 

1 year for 25 cents ! the February number 

SDealin” Use the coupes tethevignt t 
or write me a letter. — Name. . 


FARM BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LEADER | po. 
E. T. MERIDITH, Publisher 


oines, lowa | Box No. R.F.D. State 


Il SF-11-19 
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BY-PRODUCTS OF BUTCHERING 


One Farm Wife’s Way of Utilizing Them 


N the farm where from three to six 
hogs, enough to make the annual 
supply of meat, are butchered at one 

time the handling of the by-products in 
the form of lard, sausage, head cheese, 
pigs’ feet, etc., is no small thing, especially 
where one plans, as we do in this house- 
hold, to save and preserve them in such a 
way that they will come to the table after 
the rush and abundance of the butchering 
time is past in a fresh and appetizing way. 
We make use of every edible portion of the 
trimmings in the way of heads, feet, ribs, 
etc. 

After the dressed hogs are cut up and the 
meat has been allowed to cool, I do the 
trimming and remove all objectionable 
chunks of fat, which if left on would be- 
come strong and unfit for eating. These 
are turned into lard while still fresh. 
When trimming the meat 
there are three piles; one is 


By LILY REED YORK 


longer, make it into cakes and either par- 
tially fry it, pack in fruit jars, cover with 
hot grease and seal, or fill crock with the 
sausage, set it in theoven and bake slowl 
until welt done and when cool cover it with 
melted lard and keep in a cool place. Pre- 
pared thus it will keep nice all summer. 
age clean ——— be a 4 cover 
the sausage. grease in which it is 
fried will not do. 
Preparing Spareribs for Future Use. 

All spare ribs not needed for present use 
we cut as for frying and drop into a kettle 
of boiling fat, cook a nice brown and pack 
closely in jars, cover with lard and tie 
down with heavy paper. Prepared thus 
the ribs come out fresh and nice three 
months later. To prepare for the table we 
heat them in the oven and sprinkle with 





pepper. After melting off the surplus lard 


meat for use with beans, greens, etc., in 
the spring. The lean portion of the jowls 
we use in the place of be@f in making 
mincemeat and not many experts could de- 
tect the difference. 
The tongues are boiled until tender, 
ked in fruit jars covered with the 
iquor, and seal If stored in a cool 
lace they will keep well in cold weather. 
eel hearts and some fat trimmings are 
ground together and seasoned with pepp r 
and sage and made into small cakes, rolled 
in flour or cornmeal and baked in the oven 
until well done. Livers not wanted for 
table use are boiled with other scraps, 
plenty of red pepper added, thickened with 
meal or middlings and fed to the hens. 
We have never utilized the blood from 
butchering for puddings as many do, but 





we think a profitable way tosave this waste 
would be to mix it with as 





sausage meat consisting of 
the tenderloins, which are 
stripped out full length, and 
any other lean pieces that 
are trimmed off, and enough 
fat from along the backbone 
to make one part fat to 
three of lean, In another 
place is the leaf lard which 
we prefer to cook separate, 
from the fact that it makes 
a superior grade of lard for 
nice cooking, and then the 
fat skinny pieces which re- 
quire longer cooking and 
from which we save crack- 
lings for use in bread and 
other cooking. 

To make lard, we cut the 
fat in very thin slices or 
better still run it thru the 
meat chopper and put it to 
cook in a very little water. 
We use two large iron ket- 
tles and do the cooking out- 
doors. To each kettle of 
fat we use one gallon of 
water to which has been 
added three tablespoons of 
baking soda, starting with a 
slow fire and stirring often 
that the skins do not burn 








after the offal from butca- 
ering is up. 

By handling the surplus 
trimmings as above de- 
scribed, we manage to do 
away with all waste and to 
keep every thing fresh and 
palatable until the over- 
abundance of butchering 
week is gone, so that after 
the smell of fresh meat and 
lard has somewhat subsid- 
ed, these dishes may be 
eaten with a relish. We 
find this a much more suc- 
cessful and healthful way of 
making use of our by-prod- 
ucts, than to serve an over- 
abundance of meat dishes 
in an attempt to use up this 
material during the first 
few days after butchering. 

Housekeepers are aware 
of the fact that these so 
called “scraps,” if salted 
down in the usual way, soon 
become rancid and unfit for 
use, hence it is real economy 
to plan to Cy = o this 
waste, especi now 
when the cry o dthe high 








to the kettle. This is 
cooked slowly until the 
cracklings are brown and 
rise to the top, and then it is 
removed from the fire and when the lard 
is somewhat cool strained into jars or cans. 
We insert a broomstick, or other clean 
stick, in center of the jar, leaving it until 
the lard is cold. This prevents danger of 
jars bursting during extreme cold weather. 
A good lard press is helpful in getting all 
the lard from the cracklings. Cracklin 
wanted for future use are packed tightly in 
stone jars and covered with lard. 


Making and Keeping Sausage 
Our method of waling sausage is as fol- 
lows: For fifty pounds of meat, three 


parts lean, one fat, use one-half ounce sage, 
three ounces of ground black pepper, one 
ounce pulverized red pepper, six ounces 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of saltpeter and 
three-fourths pound of salt. We mix the 
seasoning and sprinkle it on the meat be- 
fore grinding. When meat is ground, it is 
mixed well and a piece fried to test the 
seasoning. People’s tastes differ greatly 
and some will like a little garlic added. 
The season is merely a matter of personal 
choice. After seasoning, the sausage is 
packed in crocks to within one inch of top 
and covered with melted lard. Sausage 
will keep fresh for several weeks during 
cold weather, but if you desire to keep it 





From the pen to the store room on hog-butchering day 


the pieces may be rolled in flour, put in the 
roaster with a cup of boiling water and 
cooked in the oven. Surplus backbones 
we preserve in the same way and they will 
keep nice for several weeks in cold weather. 
The heads are cleaned and soaked over 
night in cold water. The next morning 
we cook them in plenty of water until the 
meat drops from the bone, when they are 
taken from the kettle, the bones removed, 
the meat chopped fine, seasoned with sage, 
pepper and salt if necessary, and one part 
put under pressure to be used as head 
cheese or “souse.” The rest is used in 
—y~' scrapple. To make this we use 
one gallon of the liquor from the kettle 
after as Se from the top, 
put over the and when boiling stir in 
enough cornmeal to make a stiff mush. 
We boil ten minutes, stir in the meat and 
after mixing well, turn into crocks and 
cover with mel lard. To serve, slice 
half an inch thick and fry a good brown in 
hot fat. Some prefer this to \. 
The feet and ears are cleaned, boiled 
until tender and they may be served plain 
or dropped into vinegar, either spiced or 
plain. The fat from the “‘jowls” is packed 





in stone jars and covered with a pickling 
li 


brine and it furnishes excellent “ 


cost of living”’ is affecti 
the farm household as w 
‘4 as the city dweller. 


A MAKE-OVER SUGGESTION 
I have two good-looking sports ¥ 

evolved from two last year’s waists © 
severe shirt style. On account of their 
close collars I had never cared to wear 
these waists, as they were, so I trimmed 
out the necks, shaping to a V in front and 
put on new wide rolling collars. For the 
waist of white linen I made a collar of gray 
cretonne with French cufis to match. 
The cream pongee was given new collar 
and cuffs of similar style, but of emerald 
silk. Material for both I found in my 
piece bag. These waists are now comfort- 
able as well as pretty and are in regular 
use instead of growing yellow in a bureau 
drawer. The only cost of remodeling was 
the time spent, which was but one after- 
noon. Still further variety could be 
achieved by sewing a set of snaps to each 
neck-binding and a corresponding set on 
the collars. This latter scheme makes for 
easier laundry work in these days of un- 
certain dyes.—Mrs. A. B. D. 


Save bones and trieusiogy ings from round 
steak and other meat. Add v 
noodles or dumplings to this 
will make a nutritious soup. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





] / Two-story bunga- 
low, with popular * 
low sweeping roof. 
Ry Seven rooms and 
attic. Plenty of closet 
space. Downstairs 
hall, 10 fi. x8 fi., 6 
\ in. Living room, 
» I7ftx 
13 ft 


Savings 
on 
Distinctive 
Homes 


ee ass 


Simply let us know, by means of the coupon in this advertisement, — $1,000,000 are back 


of this guarantee—and our 


and we will mail you our new 1920 Book of Home Plans free! We show  Unbiemished reputation for a 
you one home here. But think of the pleasure and profit of seeing 200. i 004. 





We not only draw the plans, but furnish all materials, as specified, to build these Why You Should Order 
homes, at guaranteed prices. No extras to pay! You buy the whole house in one I diatel 
nsaction, from one responsible company. Three strong banks vouch for us. Our ee 
Guarantee of Satisfaction or Money Back protects you. Nearly everyone has read some- 
where that — = shortage in 
Why a Gordon -Van Tine Ready-Cut and Big Volume Savings —— a With the 
Home Is Distinctive Ready-Cut means simply that we doina  SUPPly 0" Eas aon al aaa 
House planning requires originality, long fraction of time by machines, accurate to only a fraction of vitally necessary 
expensive training and much practical the 64th of an inch, the hand work that _ building can be done. Hundreds of 
experience. Only architects who command Carpenters do on the job. This method  thousandsof home builders who de- 
big salaries are capable of giving distinc- | Makes big savings for you on labor charges, — - aaeee iy 
tion toa home. Wecanand do employa Overhead laboron the job. It saves heavily, bene will taasnet Bray da 
large force of such men because we plan oo, when the house iserected; for then the and the lowest price for years to 
homes for a nation. We have over 200,000 Carpenter (or you) has only to put the come. Don’t underestimate the im- 
customers in the United States, house together. The big savings we make Portanceof this. It is the A-B-C of 
buying in large volume are also passed © ‘#4¢ information. 


along. We sell you the material notready send for This New 1920 Book 
cut, if desired. 
. This book is just off the press. It pictures 
The Comfort Conveniences Every- = i: thor ot ike before you buy. any pictures 
one Wants Snicie ccsrenead pice Samret 

Of course home owners desire more than distinc- $237 No"fovuce’’ te ronan” 

tive appearance. They want big living rooms, com- your cost 50 per cent. You'll 

fortabie, well-lighted bedrooms, charming reception O7t Spo sent Dears Satevess ons 

halls, delightful porches, scientifically arranged nothing more fascinating than 

kitchens and lots of closet space. All these things ——y bd Ge very Sass 2 

you get in Gordon-Van Tine Homes, from the lowest mind of one that jast wales you. 

to the highest in price, because of our big staff of Sead Coupes TUDAE. 

expert architects. 


“> Gistintien These Gee The Final and Convincing Reason 


— 
chen case, ete., and other — For more than 50 years we have operated under the 


| conveniences which make a “ . 
se a home. The housewife will following safeguard tothe public: “Satisfaction Guar- SK 
enjoy learning what these are from our catalogue. anteed or Your Money Back.” Our resources of over a * * . oden= 
. an Tine 


Company 


Ss = “{ 7059 Gordon St., 
2 = Davenport, lowa 
Ee Please send me free Books 
AAA A NS ATT i — l 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Oca 


Established Over Fifty Years 1 Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings. 
7059 Gordon St. Davenport. Iowa 4 
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{TOP NOTCH RUBBER FOOTWEAR 





OUR DUTY IN CASE OF CONTA- 
GIOUS DISEASE 


Carelessness in the handling of con- 
tagious disease cases is nothing more nor 
less than criminal selfishness. Because 
some one in our own family has con- 
tracted a germ disease and is getting 
along nicely, is no reason why any one 
else should be exposed or any guarantee 
that the next person may not be more 
severely afflicted 

The trouble is that most cases of in- 
fectious diseases are not seriously re- 
garded in the beginning and that the 
child with the sore throat or slight rise 
in temperature is permitted to ~~ 
with others freely. Isolation is only 
forced after the ease has been declared 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, or 

whooping cough. Often the seed sowing 
of the disease has already been accom- 
plished when isolation takes place, 

When a child, especially, shows 
of physical disturbance it is the part of 
wisdom and safety to keep it by itself 
until the nature of the trouble is deter- 
mined. Visitors should be forbidden to go 
into the sick room, especially if the disease 
is pronounced contagious, even if the case 
is a mild one. 

Not long ago a small boy was taken 
on the cars and from some exposure con- 
tracted chicken pox. When he returned 
home his case was such a mild one that 
he was allowed to play about the house 
and to enter the parlor whenever callers 
came. Several more cases soon came from 
this one and the disease spread until the 
neighboring school had to be closed. In 
several cases complications of a serious 
nature arose, and a vast amount of un- 
necessary expense and suffering resulted 


—all because the mother of the first child Boston 


was careless and selfish 


Pets should never be allowed to enter : 
Chicago 
the sick room as furis an excellent medium Mi ii 


for the carrying of contagion. Windows 
should be screened in summer to keep out 
the dangerous fly. It is new considered 

as almost certain that infantile paralysis 
is carried by the stable fly which lives on 
blood. 

Discharges from throat and nose of 

tient should be burned. The use of old 
- or the soft a tissue which comes 
especially for this oem is preferable 
to the use of hanc orchiel s which must 
be laundered. All receptacles receiving 
discharges from the bladder and bowels 
should be promptly disinfected as these 
are also particularly dangerous. 

Whoever takes care of the patient 
should be careful to wash the hands before 
leaving the sick room or eise immediately 
after, before food, books, or clothing are 
handled. 

Left-overs of food, no matter if unusual 
delicacies, coming from the sick room 
should be burned and not even fed to pets 
or animals as danger lurks therein. The 
moral of the last caution is to offer very 
small portions of food to the sick, both be- 
cause they are mere likely to be tempted 
thereby and because the quantity can be 
duplicated for the patient better than 
thrown away if not craved 

Follow the doctor’s directions carefully 
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Ordinary rubbers for boys and 
girls soon crack or wear through 
quickly at the heel and toe. 
‘They keep pocketbooks lean. 

Top Notch children’s rubbers 
save money. They are specially 
constructed to stand the hardest 
usage, Their toes are doubly re- 
inforced. They have patented 
Clincher Cushion heels that are 
wonders for service—“heels that 
last as long as the soles.” Every 
vital point of wear is ected by 
extra strips of tough, gum. 
“VULCAN” and “AJAX” 

With Fine Red Rubber Soles 

These two Top Notch rubbers 
for little men and women are 
regular little ironclads for wear. 
The “Vulcan” is the storm rub- 
ber, high in front. The “Ajax” 
is the low-cut style. 

In almost every city and town 
there is a Top Notch dealer. He 
sells better rubbers than you can 
getelsewhere. Write today for the 
oaame of the dealer in your town. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER 
SHOE CO. Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York 


Kansas City 












WE GUARANTEE 
20,000 MILES| every Tire | 20,000 MILES 


KEEPNEWTIRES You Can Get 20,000 Miles From Your Tires 


NEW. Prolong the PROTECT them from the wear and tear of the roed 
“ . . and they'll give il Y. have this 
life of old tires in- ang ct the same time aus ond the cost, wasted time 
definitely. ang epectines less worry due to punctures, oun, beaten 
blowouts, by GH" your tires with 


Economical— 

damaged sections quick- 

ly and easily replaced. 

Add much to the appear- GHYV 


ance of your car. 
Go on in ten minutes. No deflation of tires. ae resiliency 


preserved. Low in cost. High in guarantee. They reduce 
tire cost 50%. Sent on ten days’ trial. 


Our Guarantee is absolute, specific, a personal Auarantee. 


BUKOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
45 Second Street, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
Agents wanted everywhere. All necessary tools and extra sections 
furnished with each pair. 























PROTECTO 





If confidence is lacking that he knows his E 
business, his coming is of small avail 
: 158-inch 


Employ a physician you can trust and then 





do as he says. Medicine kept in a bottle a SPEECH DEFECTS quickly | ¥¥ Wheel 


is not likely to be of much benefit. Regu- 


: . and permanently corrected 
larity of treatment and medication is 4 | Pounded 1894. Thousands of graduates. Sessionscon- 


most important point for the home nurse | tinuous. Dormitories tn connection. Scientificadvice FOLD eT 
“xX . gladly given. Literature Free. Consult Us. aWitard Batereo eearatise ae 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 20 Adelaide Stree: Detroit, Mich. picts 


toremember. Be careful not to expose oa 











Sant. ie 





— to drafts or the danger of damp 
nen. 

After the disease is over, the task of 
disinfection should be thoro. Washable 
things should be washed and boiled with a 
mild solution of carbolic acid. Furniture 





C. A. SCHILKOFSKI, A SUCCESSFUL BSE IORN CATTLE AND 
eee: my WHITE a FINDS DS SUCCESSFUL, FARMING H — pelea 


fowe howe getting your paper regularity and f hope will be.° 
ve our paper it con- 
on expires fou will find my opemneten paid in otsunee. Your 
other things and I do not like to 

LKOFSKI, COLFAX, ILLINOIS 








Dear Mr. Meredith 
tinued until my subscripti: 
paper has helped me a good deal in my aa of sc araieg ane 
HI 


miss it 
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should be thoroly fumigated, washed and 
polished, and the room fumigated so that 
every crack and crevice may be pene- 
trated by powerful vapors of a germ de- 
stroying nature. 
\ paper hanger who in the course of his 
duties tore off the paper and redecorated 
a room eleven years after a case of small- 
pox had been in the room, contracted the 
disease and died altho there was no record 
of a single intermediate case. But germs 
will live unmolested a long time. 
Another case is known to the writer 
where a@ new mattress used by a sick per- 
son was considered too good to be sacri- 
ficed. Later it cost a life. 
In the care of contagious diseases we 
ywe a duty to the patient, to ourselves, and 
to our neighbors and ignoring the fact will 
not remove the danger or the responsibil- 
ity 
When any person needlessly exposes us, 
it is our privilege to retire as tactfully 
as possible, but to retire nevertheless in 
yur own defense. 
Disease is so largely preventable that it 
s our province to protect ourselves and 
those about us in the interest of humanity 
and efficiency.—E. G. W. 


THE LOCKED BOX 

lhe woman on the farm is often so busy 
with her extra cares that she gives little 
heed to the business part of her husband's 
life. She can learn if the crops be good or 
poor by looking out over the fields. Egg, 
butter, and milk money keep her supplied 
with ready cash for her household needs, 
and as a general rule these matters seem 
to her to be the only ones she need con- 
ern herself about. 

Often she sees her husband bring the 
ocked box out frorff the top bureau drawer 
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and look thru its contents for some wanted 
paper, but too often she does not inquire 
into the meanings of the papers in this 
losely guarded box. 

Any man who takes the forethought to 
provide a home and to save an added bit 
for later on ought surely to sense the neces- 
sity of instructing his women folks in the 
meanings and uses of the various papers 
he collects. 

Wives should understand the impor- 
tance of receipts, many bills having been 
llected even from honest tradesmen, a 
second time because exact evidence of 
their having been paid could not be pro- 
dueed. 

Mortgages and notes should be fully 
explained so that interest and dates of pay- 
ment may be thoroly understood. 

Insurance papers are many and varied 
now and require careful study as to their 
different statements. 

It is necessary that land leases and 
agreement with help employed be in black 
and white so that each party understands. 

Men should also caution their wives to 
refuse to sign any paper, no matter by 
whom presented until she has not only 
given it a reading, but is convinced that 
she understands every clause. 

Many women he carry on the farm 
work, after the disablement or death of a 
husband, at least until a satisfactory set- 
tlement could be made, did she but under- 
stand the’ meanings of the papers in her 
husband’s box.—M. C. R. 


We discovered when it was too late to 
make the correction that an error had 
crept’ into the article, “Curing Pork on 
the Farm,”’ on page 165 of the November 
number. ‘The author of the article made 
the statement that the meat was to be 
boiled with the sugar mixture. The meat 
should not be boiled but it should be 
cooled until all of the animal heat is out 
and then the cold brine poured over it. 
We regret that this has occurred. Those 
who have had experience in pork curin 
will undoubtedly recognize this emma 
way as the method they have used and 
the one which is most highly recom- 
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To the Women 


Who Decide the Home Tooth Paste 


Ali Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Note How Teeth Discolor 


Men’s teeth in particular. Note how 


tartar forms. 


Note how children’s teeth decay— 
and perhaps your own — despite the 
daily brushing. Every woman knows 
that old methods of teeth cleaning are 
inadequate. Every dentist knows it. 


The reason lies in that slimy film. 
You feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
And the tooth brush doesn’t end it. 





That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Note the Glitter 


when the film is gone. This 
ten-day test will be a revelation. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now traced to film’ 


Dental science, after years of searching, has found a way to combat 
film. Dental authorities have proved this beyond question. Now 
the method is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And we 
offer to all a 10-Day Tube to show every home what it does. 


You Must Remove the Film 


Pepsodent embodies an efficient film combatant. It is based on 
pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 


Pepsin must be activated. The usual method is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. So this way long seemed barred. But science has dis- 
covered a harmless activating method. Five governments have al- 
ready granted patents. Convincing tests show that this method 
solves the great film problem. And it brings a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


See for yourself what it does. Send the coupon for a 10-Day tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how the teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Those results show that film can be combated. The teeth can be 
protected and kept clean. Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, based on activated pepsin, now advised 
for daily use by leading dentists and sold by druggists everywhere. 





Ten-Day Tube Free a 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 957, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


Compare the results with 
the methods you now use, 
fore your sake and your 
family’s sake. This film 


Name. 





mended by the best of authorities. 








question is a vital one. Aibdvese 
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VERANDAH COMFORT | 

The first summer after we moved into! 
a house having a good-sized front porch, 
we carried out chairs from the sitting 
room if we wished to sit there. ‘“‘Next 
summer,” I promised myself, “I shall 
make a cosy, comfortable place of this.” 

But the second spring brought every 
hour crowded with the usual spring work, 
and with a demand for every spare dollar, 
so the second summer found our varandah 
still bare and uninviting. It was no com- 
fort to note in driving about the neighbor- 
hood that the majority of country porches 
had the same unused appearance. 

The porch furnishings in a busy home 
ought to be attractive but immune to 
weather conditions, and so inexpensive 
that enforced neglect will not prove a 
serious matter. I well knew that in case of 
sudden storms, no delicate and expensive 
furniture must interfere with my giving 
my full attention to a numerous family of 
chicks and turkeys. 

During a slack time in winter I discov- 
ered about the house a “double-deck” 
table and several chairs in varying stages 
of dilapidation. This furniture was neatly 
mended and given two coats of an at- 
tractive shade of green paint. When 
thoroly dry, they were given a final coat of 
spar varnish as an extra protection 
against weather conditions. Plain 
cushions for the chairs and steps and a 
runner for the table were made from art 
denim in shades of brown. 

Many inexpensive rugs are to be found 
in the shops, but I did not feel justified in 
investing even so small a sum. Instead, 
we evolved with very little work three 
pretty rag rugs which cost only the price 
of warp and weaving. Rag rugs are easy 
to handle and to dust. If they accidently 
become wet no damage is done provided 
they are thoroly dried at the first op- 
portunity. If they get soiled, a trip thru 
the washing machine is neither difficult 
nor injurious. 

In preparing the rags we first tore the 
old garments into as large pieces as pos- 
sible. These pieces we sewed into a am 
belt on the machine by lapping the ends 
about half an inch in a flat seam and sew- 
ing back and forth three or four times. The 
last joining was made unevenly, one edge 
projecting to the correct width to begin 
cutting. In this way a whole “belt” can 
be cut in a continuous strip already sewed. 
These rags were dyed green, producing a 
variegated effect which I preferred to 
stripes 

The piazza was open at both ends and 
was inclined to be draughty on any but an 
exceedingly warm day. From some 
partly worn matting in the store-room we 
contrived neat screens for each end which 
made the porch doubly comfortable. A 
vine trained across one side and some 
boxes of red geraniums added nothing to 
the cost and much to its attractiveness. 

At night it is a small matter to roll the 
matting screens and tie thém up out of the 
way, and to carry the rugs and cushions 
into the hall. Nothing else will be injured 
by the severest storm. 

Almost every farmhouse contains com- 
fortable old chairs and convenient tables 
which can be turned into attractive porch 
furnishings by means of a little paint anda 
few hours work 

Do not wait until the warm spring days 
remind you of the bareness of the piazza; 
get them ready during some of the lonely 


shut-in days of late winter Do not 
choose chairs with upholstry if any others 
are available, as such chairs ought to be 


carried in during stormy weather 

The ideal furnishings for the farm _uuse 
pi wzza are those that prov ide the greatest 
amount of comfort while demanding the 


least attention and care hp Ay ® 








DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made strongest where the wear is hardest 








The right hosiery for 
the American Family 


HE millions of people who wear Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery are the millions who make up the happy, sane, 
home-loving families of America. 
They appreciate Durable-DURHAM because they realize 
comfat of Durable DURSIAM, ts fine appearance sad abo 
ort its 
all its absolute dependability. ‘ 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery includes styles for everyone i 
> on: hed ror mame Sag > age for vo all ats ha 
y school stockings for ; stockings I 
sheer lindo or heavier cotton, in all fashionable col. 
Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest wear. 
Tops are wide and elastic; sizes accurately marked; feet and toes 
are smooth, seamless and even. The Durham dyes will not fade. 


Ask for Durable DURHAM Hosiery. You should be able 
to find it at any dealer's. Look for the Durable- DURHAM 
trade mark ticket attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N, C. 
Sales Department, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


TRY THIS 
YOU! 4 
OUR RISK as 


VER 100,000 IN USE. All sold on 
30 Days Free Trial. Freight 
prepaid. Demand growing 
amazingly. Housewives de- 
runes with results. A GREAT 
SAVER. Wonderful Baker. 
Many exclusive features-Odor Hood, 
to ¢ wey = 
. m 8 
iw, * dust, Seone Oven toa A Wicks 
a BP heat in oven; more even and h 
a ; 





































ap yee or Coal Olf will keep this 
= jemp ia operation for 50 
HOURS and will uce 


prod 
} » 300 CANDLE POWER 


purest, whitest and best light 
known to science. Nothing to weaf 
out or get out of order. Simple. Safe. 

bsolute satisfaction guaranteed. 








position. Write today. 








586 Detroit Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 2 > 
NEW INVENTION — SOMETHING GOOD i m4 om KwiGut LIGHT & SODA FOUNTAI 
m—| sharp 25 yearn, soe-qunstar minute te cheensSee't tock : COMPANY, 768 linight Bide. Chica? 
i——| 7500 users in Cincinnati. Must be seen to be appreciated, 
—| Agents and Ladies’ Aid Societies wanted. Big 
“<j profits. Sample, 60 cents, postaid. Order now. FF 0 WEEKL 
Ed. C. Meyer Co. 2525 Orland Ave. Cingjnnati, O. . Robinson Bath Tub. big seller; (ott 
little, no little water, Weis't 






oe 
Write for free sam inte’ small roll. ‘Full lene 
Do You Take Pictures? Sy"te fr, free sample war better than tin tubs, Guar "a 
showing how to make better pictures and earn money, pe easily made, Write 
American Photography ,254 Pepe Bldg.,Boston,Mass. | SOBINSON CABINET MFG, OO.. 6148 Factories Bidg.,Tolede.> 
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Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered In this department as space will per- | 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
fuccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure 
and sign your name. Unsigned questions wil! not be 
a vered. 







nsw No names will published. Those de- 
ring personal answers must enclose a two-cent stamp 


A North Dakota reader writes: “Would 
like to know in selecting the colors for a 
baby’s outfit and clothes, which is the 
baby boy’s color, pink or blue?” 

Pink is the color for a baby boy’s 
clothing and blue for a baby girl. 

An Oklahoma reader asks: “Is it 
proper for the lady to begin the eating, 
ian if all be ladies, I suppose the guest 
of honor should partake of the foods first? 
When you leave the table before all of the 
others, of whom should pardon be asked?” 

The hostess should designate by picking 
1p her fork and starting to eat, that all is 
served and the guests may begin. You 
should ask the hostess’ permission to be 
excused from the table. 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: ‘So 
many people enjoy laughing and talking 
while at the table, but I do not. Is it 
proper and necessary to laugh and talk 
while eating?” 

The meal is a social oceaston. It has 
been scientifically demonstrated that 
food is more easily digested when laughing 
and talking are indulged in, therefore, one 
should make every effort to take part in 
the conversation and to furnish their share 
of converstion and jest. Discussion and 
unpleasant topics should be avoided. 

An Alabama 


























































reader asks: ‘“‘When a 
young man calls in the afternoon and stays 
till eght or nine o’clock in the evening, 
should anything be served at the supper 
hour?” 

When guests stay thru the supper hour, 
they should be invited to partake of the 
family meal. Of course, it is not the proper 
thing for them to remain without an in- 
vitation to do so, but one must be hos- 
pitable if tHey do so thru ignorance. 

A New York reader asks: ‘When a 
minister calls at one’s home should he be 
asked each time to read from the Bible 
and pray?” 

It is not customary when the minister 
just comes to the house for a call, to ask 
him to read from the Bible and pray. 

A Minnesota subscriber asks: ‘How 
should the uncooked peaches, apples, 
grapes and olives be eaten? Is it con- 
sidered impolite to drink from your glass 
of water before the meal has begun?” 

Peaches and apples may be quartered 
or halved, peeled and eaten from the 
fingers. Grapes and olives are eaten with 
the fingers. No, you may drink at any 
tume. o 

An Towa reader asks: “Should a girl 
stand when her boy friend stands, as a 
man stands up when his lady friend is 
called from the room? Who should enter 
and leave a street car first, boy or girl?’ 

No, it is not necessary for the girl to 
stand. The girl should enter the street 
car first, assisted by the young man. The 
young man should leave the car first and 
assist the young lady to alight. 

\ Pennsylvania reader asks: “Is it 
proper to write to a young lady on the 
typewriter? When a young man calls to 
take his lady friend to church, should he 
wait at the door or go inside until she is 
ready?” 

It is considered proper to write personal 
letters, especially those from a young man 
to a young lady, in your own handwriting. 
When a man calls to take a friend to 
church, he should step inside and wait 
until she has donned her wraps and is 
ready to go.—Bertha Averiile. 


Cheerfulness will gild any day, and a 
combination of cheerfulness and thought- 
ful goodness will make it gold all the way 


thru. 


Power Washing For The | 
Home Without Electricity | 


AVE you thought you couldn’t get a power clothes washer because 
( there is no electricit _in_ your house? Then see how Maytag— 
pioneer washing machine builder—has produced a machine for the 

thousands of women just like you. 


Here is the Maytag Multi-Motor Washer, a machine of the same un- 

phones ay he ys has made oe penne we on, nationally famous. 

us washer is operated by a powerful little gasoline engine perfected in 
the Maytag laboratories which is a part of the machine. si ; 

With this gasoline power washer you.can do your washing anywhere 
In the kitchen or in the basement, in the yard or on the perdi ta > naam 
It gives you all the advantages of the finest electric washer, no matter 
where you live. 

_ Put the machine where it suits you best. Put in the water, soap and 
soiled clothes; give the starting wheel a flip with your foot. That’s ail the 
work there is to your wash day. Any woman can do it. 

The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer handles biggest washes with re- 
markable speed. Cleanses nee’ blankets or delicate pieces perfectly. Has 
the wonderful Ma Reversible Wringer—a power wringer; adjustable 
to three positions. andles all wringing without moving the machine. 
You simply feed the clothes into it. 


It only costs a few cents, for gasoline, to handle a big wash. The 
machine itself is not expensive. Any woman can operate it. It is safe— 
all moving parts covered. It will last a life time and save money for you. 
It is the only roachine on the market with a self contained gasoline mo- 
tor. It’s a thing = need. Why wear yourself out when this conven- 
ience is at hand. rite for a free copy of our “‘Household Washing Man- 
ual” and the name of a nearby Maytag dealer, today. 


THE MAYTAG COQ, Pert. 103 Newton, Ia. 




































































































Wel lizsher 


Built In With Gasoline Engine 


i Also Makers of the 
Maytag Hand Washer - Maytag Electric Tub Washer 
Maytag Electric Cabinet Clothes Washer 
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Cold Weathe 


Winter Calls For 


Meals to Insure Good 


HE winter time seems to call for en- 

tirely different food combinations. It 

really appears to be the time for more 
ideas and thought pertaining to the culi- 
nary art. I wish that a better meal bal- 
ancing might be accomplished, as that 
is the cry of our food specialists. ‘Too 
many heavy foods and not enough mineral, 
and the systems crave mineral salts for 
the toning up.” 

Serve plenty of celery, relishes, salads, 
beets carrots, onions, parsnips cauli- 
flower, cabbage and turnips. Try them 
alone or in combination, with either a 
cream or a butter sauce, if the real food 
flavor is desired the butter sauce is 
preferable. 

Use baked foods and not so many 
fried ones as they are hard to digest, and 
produce that heavy loggy feel- 
ing, which is not conducive to 
health. Here are some general 
receipes which are prime 
favorites. 


Baked Ham 
8 Ibs. har l inch slices 4 tbsap. brown sugar 
20 whole > elewves l c. vinegar 
4 tbsp. dry mustard le c. water 


Place the cloves in the slices of ham 
and then place the ham in a pan, and 
pour the mustard and sugar, well mixed, 
and combined with the vinegar and water 
over the ham, bake in a covered pan in 
a moderate oven for one hour, or until 
very tender. Baste frequently 

Old — Stew 


2 c. lima beans l c. celery 
= * t tT atoe S 2 ts S| salt 
l ¢. corn tsp. pepper 
1« nions chopped 3 thep butter 


3 thep flour 








butter and 
flour, when 
nded add 
rest ot the 
ingTredl t ind ‘ ok 
until thick, then 
cook slowly for fif- 
teen minutes. This is 
especial desirable for 
cold weather 
Butterscotch Pie With 
Whey 
; lour Lé tsp. salt 
S tbsp. butter 4 eggs 
rownsugar4 c. whey 
1 tsp. v inilla 
Mix the flour, but- 
ter, sugar and salt, 
add the egg yolks and 
the whey and-cook in the upper part of a 
double boiler, for twenty-five minutes, or 
until very thic k, add the egg whites stiffly 
beaten and pour into a baked pie shell. 
Sweet Potatoes, Country Style 


4c weet potatoes, 2 tap. s alt 
mashed 1 tsp. pepper 

i c. milk 4 eggs 

 c. butter Four slices bacon 














r Food Feasts 


Carefully Balanced 
ealth 


| Mix the potatoes, milk, butter salt, pep- 
per and egg yolks and beat for three min- 
utes, add the egg whites, stiffly beaten and 
pile lightly in a well buttered baking dish, 
arrange the bacon over the top anc bake 
in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
Pudding Surprise (Twelve) 

24 rounds ca she 2 c. mince meat 

2 c. milk 3 eggs 

4 oc. sugar 2 tsp. vanilla 

4 tsp. nutmeg 4 tsp. cinnamon 

Fit twelve of the rounds of stale cake 
into well buttered custard: cups; place 
portions of the mince meat on the top. 
lace other cake rounds on top and pour 

over all a custard made by mixing the 
eggs, well beaten, with the sugar, milk, 
vanilla, nutmeg and cinnamon. Place the 
filled cups in a pan of hot water and bake 
in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 









Butterscotch pie made with whey 


Let stand for five minutes and then un- 
mold. The pudding may be made in one 
large mold if desir Any sauce may ac- 
company this dessert. A lemon creamy 
sauce blends well. 
Pumpkin Pudding 

2 c. pumpkin 1 c. brown sugar 

4 c. molasses 1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ginger 2 tsp. cinnamon 

l4 tsp. cloves 3, \..- mace 

2 c. milk 

Mix all the ineneliante “together, ex- 
cepting the egg whites, which are stiffly 
beaten and added at the last. Pile the 
mixture lightly in a pudding dish and bake 
in a moderate oven for thirty minutes, or 
until the mixture sets, so that it does not 
appear sticky on top. Serve hot or cold 
with whipped cream. 
This is delicious dessert. 
eat 
2 Iba. beef 

l¢ as many cracker 
3% Ib _— crumbs as meat 
4 Ib. ham 1 egg 

Milk to moisten 
Salt 
Sage or other desired seasoning 
Grind all meat thru 

chepeet, add cracker 
crumbs, egg, milk, and 
seasoning. Mix thoroly 
and pack in well but- 
tered loaf cake pao. 
Bake slowly for three 
hours. 





Sweet potatoes country style 


Corn Salad (12 Portions) 
2 c. canned corn 4 c. diced pimento 
ig c. chopped celery 2 tap. salt 
44 tsp. paprika 44 c. salad dressing 


Mix all the ingredients together and 
|serve cold. If canned corn is used, drain 
off all the liquor. Dried, cooked corn 
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‘Get all the 
Flavor and 
Aroma 


The fresher the grind the 
better the coffee. And the 
quickest and easiest way to 
ind it is in an Arcade 
rystal Coffee Mill. 


Just a few turns of the 
handle and you have the 
amount you need—the de- 
gree of fineness you desire. 

A Crystal Mill in your 
kitchen guarantees better 
coffee from your favorite 
blend. Your dealer has the 
Crystal Mill, 

If you truly relish a good cup 


of yo will appreciate our 


2 
folder *‘How to Make Coffee.” 
aE Drop us a postal for a copy. 


ARCADE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill. 








More Heat — 
Less Expense ; 






HEAT the whole home through one 
register and cut the fuel bills in 
ot, Seg ew ee ee save 











pri ry C or 
Easy Payments. Unconditional Guar-% 
antee. We can save you money on 
Pipe Furnaces,Ranges,Kitchen 
— Oil and Gas Stoves, Phonographa, E 

ream Separators, Refrigerators, 

Roofing, Paint and other home neces- & 
sities. Ask for Catalog Noes 


AGENTS: $10 a Day 


NEW-KANT-KLOG COAL OIL punich 





Nothing ¢ etse like it.- New-patented. ae sold in stores 
Big sel 100% profit. Ost t burner over | in- 
— FN ge “Absolutely safe. Can't clog, up. 

coal or wood stove into a gas stove. Cheaper than co al 
Popular price. Write quick for agency and territory. 


PARKER MFG. CO., 3ssCOAL ST., DAYTON, OHIO 


Combination Rear bumper and carrier, $5.75. Front 
=e mae 75. Both $10, Order write for infor- 


Gahm-McCormick Co.. Dept.§ F Streator, Mm. 


A magazine giving 
the FACTS in re 
gard to the land ro 

uation. 3 mont 
trial subscript oa 
If for a home or investment you are th ink- 
ing of buying good farm land, simply wr'té 
me a letter and Ly " haw eS. Lentok or ] 

and all particulars 
eperoe. yANDOLOGY, Kidmore Land Co 











10 HALL . WIS. 
ee 
SWEI ET. bah VER an 
— oy deler rad Excellent pasture Easy 
to start. Grows in all soils. nd bay 


o 
American Mutua Seed Co. Dest 
Don’t overlook the —— 








makes a delicious flavored salad. 


They feature rare buying possibilities 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


TO PLAN MEALS EASILY 

We hear much about cooking nowadays; 
how to cook the righi things at the correct 
time in the proper way. Every house- 
keeper is eager to have her breakfast, 
dinner and supper taste good. Not only 
that, she wants the food to be of the 
kind that will make the baby and the 
children grow as they should. 

The problem of getting the right food 
together in a meal is not difficult for 
there are only five big groups of food in 
this wide, wide world and if one is choosen 
from each of these ps, the meal will be 
balanced fairly at least. 

Every bride who wants to please her 
husband with her judicious selection of 
foods and every woman who wants to 
know the fundamental things about the 
kinds of foods, in order to increase the 
health of her family can clip out these 
groups of foods that follow. 

Group one is made up of foods that 
contain a substance that is necessary for 
the growth and life of every cell in the 
body. This vital substance is called pro- 
tein. Among the protein foods are the 
following: 

Lean meats Cheese 
: Eggs 
Beans 
Peas 
Milk 
Nuts 
of foods are the 
starchy ones that are used for fuel in the 
body. In this group are: 
Potatoes Breads 
Sweet Potatoes Rice 
Macaroni Cereals 

The fats come next. Within the body 
they supply warmth. The fat of milk is 
particularly important for it contains 
something that is essential for growth. 
The most important fatty foods are: 

Suet 
Olive oil 
Bacon 
Salt pork 
Cottonseed oil 

The fourth group of foods are neces- 
sary because they contain the mineral 
matter which is necessary to the growth 
of the bones and other body tissues. 
They also contain the organic acids that 
not only give a pleasing variety to a meal 
but help prevent constipation. These 
foods have another great function. They 
supply bulk to the diet. This bulk is 
essential to keep the system open and 
free from constipation. In this class 
ome the following: 

Apples 


Oranges 
Pears 


Grapes 
Apricots 
Grapefruit 
Rhubarb 

Strawberries 

Cranberries 

Melons 

Prunes 

Bananas 

The last but sweetest group, contains 
the sugars. It is comforting to know that 
the sweets stimulate the flow of gastric 
juice in the stomach if eaten at the end of 
the meal. They must not be eaten in 
excess, however, for they will crowd out 
some food from one of the other grou 
They, like. the starches, are necessary for 
warmth and fuel in the body. In this 
group is found: 
Canty Jams 

Jelbes 

Dates 

Figs 

Raisins Candied fruits 

_ If one food is chosen from each of these 
lists, and if these foods are cooked in 
different ways, the question of cooking 
the right foods together in the same meal 
will be made easier. A fair trial means 
success to every housewife.—E. N. B. 
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To preserve gilt picture frames, cover 
with a coat of white varnish, and they will 
tot tarnish, and the specks can all be 





washed off easily, making them alwa: 
lok like oe ” 








Every housewife who wants to 
keep her family in good health should 
give them the right kind offood. She 
should know and use 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran 


Follow the directions printed on 
the package and see what delicious 
bran muffins—wholesome bran bread 
and tas prem comes you can make 
with Pillsbury’s Health Bran. It is 
not only a splendid food but also a 
natural laxative that prevents the 
massing of waste matter. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods— 


Pilisbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour Pillsbury’s Health Bran 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plair 
How to Order Patterns W400 tana te cleo been 
number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price of | 
tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept., Su Des 
Iowa. Patterns will not be exchanged. 


° Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 

Catalog Notice Fait and Winter 1919-1920 
650 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- 
echensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (ilius- 


ating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuabie hints to the home dressmaker. 
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3077 Waist—3076 Skirt. A Pleasing Costume 
The model as shown is made up in serge with 
matched satin for vest, and for facings on collar 
and cuffs. This design would be attractive in black 
satin and crepe, or in velvet and satin; duvetyn, 
broadcloth, crepe de meteor and crepe de chine 
are also desirable for its development. The waist 
is cut in 8 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
inches bust measure It is a good model for ma- 
ture figure Skirt is cut in 7 sizes; 22, 24, 26, 28, 


30, 32, and 34 inches waist measure. For a medium 





size 534 yards of 44 inch material will be required 


Catalog, containing 


























for the entire costume. The width of the skirt at 
lower edge is about 1% yards. Two separate pat- 
terns; price 10 cents for each pattern. 

3107—A Smart Gown. As here shown gray 
taffeta was used, braided with white soutache. 
One could have this in brown serge or satin, with 
worsted, bead or chenille embroidery. lack 
velvet with facings of ivory satin, or taupe duvetyn 
with old blue pipings would be very attractive for 
this design. Pattern is cut in 6 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 38 will require 


534 yards of 44 inch material. Width of skirt at 
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ecessful Farming, 
Please do not request it. 























CAPE ANO MUFF 























lower edge is about 196 yeods. Price 10 cents 
3091—A Pretty Frock for Best Wear. | 
this style net or embroidered crepe and Oy de 
chine, satin or silk could be combined. The deg? 
is also attractive for other combinations. | 
skirt is made with “pouch” drapery at the sides 


The overblouse is finished with girdle ends, © 
which a sast. or ribbon or material ray be at 
tached. Pattern is unt in 4 sizes; 8, 19, 12, anc 14 
years. Size 10 requires 434 yards of 27 inch m® 
terial. Price 10 cents 7 

Waist—2644 Skirt. Afternoon Dress. Th 
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3072—Comfortable Apron Model. This style 
is easy to develop and is attractive for all 
apron materials, The fronts are stitched to form 
pocket sections over the sides. Pattern is cut 
in 4 sizes; amall, medium, large, and extra large. 
Size medium requires 334 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

3063—Attractive Dress for Home Wear. Pat- 
tern makes up well in gingh chambray, lawn, 
drill, linen, serge, gubeolion voile, poplin, repp or 
percale. It is a dressy model that may be finished 
with a comforta! le sleeve in bishop style or one in 
short length, with a turned back Width of 
skirt at lowere edge is 134 yards. Pattern is cut in 
6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 38 requires 544 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

3102—Comfortable Coat Model. It ir de- 
veloped in brown wool velours with facings of 


velvet in a matched shade. The body and sleeve | ; P 
are cut in one. This style is good for velvet, serge, | ; i 


corduroy, plush and other pile fabrics. Pattern cut 
in 4 sizes; 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. A six year size will 


require 25% yards of 44 inch material. Price 10 O-C i Poli - : 
 3084—New Frock For the “Little Tot.” For , h does more than sim- 4 
this style one could choose soft silk, poplin, repp, | Dly give your furniture a high, dry last- it 

3 . . : ’ 


batiste, or nainsook; for service and utility, check | 


. a woolen or gingham, chambray, or linen ing lustre. It cleans. O-Cedar removes | 7 


uld be employed. The sleeve may be in wrist 


length with a band cuff, or cut short and finished ° : ° 
with a “turnback” cuff. The pattern is cut in 4 the dirt, Scum and grime that accum- { 


sizes; 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. Size 4 will require 2 


yards of 27 inch material. Collar and cufis may ulates on all furniture. 


be of contrasting material. Price 10 cents. . 

3095 —Cape and Muff Set. Pattern comprises 
a muff cut in one size and a cape cut in 3 sizes; 
emall, 32-34; medium, 36-38, and coon 40-42 inches 
bust measure. Fur, plush, velvet, corduroy, satin, 
dik and broadcloth are good materials for this 
model. Fur and velvet, or satin may be combined. 
The collar is convertable. It may be rolled high or 
low. To make the cape for a medium size will re- 
quire 234 yards of 44 inch material. The muff re- 
quires 44 yard of 30 inch material for the outside 
and 14 yard for all inside sections and stays. Price 

) cents. 

3090—Practical Set of Short Clothes. For 
the dress here portrayed, nainsook, lawn, poplin, 
repp and voile could be u’ed. The drawers and 
petticoat are nice in lawn, longcloth, muslin, 
cambric, domet or canton flannel, The dress may 
be made with the sleeve in wrist or elbow length 
The petticoat may be finished without the ruffle. 
Pattern is cut in 4 sizes; 6 months to 1 year, 2, 
3and 4 years. Size 4 will require 23% jards of 
material 36 inches wide for the dress, 34 vard for 
-y drawers, and 1% yard for the petticoat. Price 
0 cents. 


PLACING THE PIANO 

There are several suggestions with re- 
gard to the care of a piano that will 
lengthen its period of usefulness materi- 
ally. In the winter time great care should 
be taken to keep the instrument away from 
hot stoves, radiators and registers. The 
atmosphere in most furnace heated houses 
is harsh and dry and unless this is tem- 
pered with moisture, the wood and sound- 
ing board of the piano are apt to warp. 
Tempering is accomplished to some extent 
by the open pail of water, which should be 
placed in the hot air chamber in the base- 
ment, but in addition to this it is a good 
plan to set an open vessel of water in the 
same room with the piano. Put it back of 
the stove or the radiator, or near the open 
register. 
_In the summer keep the piano away 
irom open windows, and at all seasons of 
the year it is better to avoid placing it 
gainst outer walls, or in a position where 
sunlight will shine upon it and perhaps 

the varnish. 
_ Use your piano to keep it in good shape. 
Long ms is very harmful to the instru- 
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Rub a small amount of mustard into a 
pece of steak you are about to fry and it 
wll give it a delicious flavor. 





25c to $3.99 sizes. At all dealers. Your 
money beck, instantly if you are not 
delighted with the results it produces. 





Channell Chemical Company 


Chicago - Toronto - London - Paris 














































Dusts fl 
O-Cedar Polish, when added to your 
dust cloth, collects the dust. Just pour 
a few drops on the cloth as you use it 


daily. You then collect the dust instead 
of scattering it. 


Polishes 


O-Cedar Polish not only “cleans as it 

polishes” but brings out the beauty of | 
the grain. Beautify your furniture by E 
using O-Cedar Polish. 
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Brings 
You a 
Tailor-Made- 
to-Order 































to-Order Clothes are the 

t word in correct 
style, perfect fit, fine 
fabrics and elegant finish. & 
There isa “BEST” inevery *> 
Bine. We lead in the custom- | 
tailored field. If we were Wan 
Bot sure of our supremacy, ‘ 
we could not afford to make 
this amazing suit offer: For 
enly $1.00 down we will 
make up an elegant 
suit, strictly tailor- 
made- to - order to 
your measure- £ 
ments from your 
selection of fab- 
vics, and send it 
to you for ex- 
amination and 
try-on. If sat- 

ed. pay 

balance on & 
the easiest 
terms ever 
offered. If 
sotsatisfied, 
return auit 
and we'will at 
ence refund 

our dollar. 

our own critical 
taste will decide. 
There can be no 
eppeal ‘from your 
decision 


5 
Months 


To Pay 


Now, listent y., ve 
months’ easy credit— 
and you wearing the suit tailored to order from your own 
@easurements and freely accepted by you, after examina- 
tion and try-on. Our only security is your word! 

We are ‘quick actors’’—no delay—no red tape. You send 
for our Big Free State B Pook os and Free Cloth Samples 
select your style fabric, and send us only $1.00 with 

r measurements. We will send you a stunning suit 

t will surprise and delight you with its Casing chet, 

perfect fit and dependabie materials. And we will save 

u $15 to $25—don’t overlook that! Look no farther. 
offer is the limit in liberality—the greatest 

aie you ever had 

FREE Style Book 803!.7" 

our wonderful os 

Btyle Book and Samples. Filled from cover to cover 
with latest styles in men’s made-to-measure clothing and 
gbis a of fine fabrics to select from. Mail coupon, 

wetter or oF postal today—no: no charge—no obligation whatever. 


Stanley-Rogers Co., 1015 Jackson Blvd. Dept. 604 Ci Chicago 
Please send me FREE your new = Book showing lat- 

est Metropolitan Styles, also Cloth yas and ful 

ticulars of your $1 n with Five-Months-To-Pay Ofer. 


SOP ir seepage SBS. SS 














Every suit made to tndividva) measure 
from the exact fabric you select and ac- 
eording to your exact specifications. We 
ship iton approval, delivery charges pre- 
paid, for you to try on, to in- Zi 
Ppect and examine. Uniess 
are weil pleased your 

order wil) oot cost 


BIG 
TALOG 


Bend tal today for copy of 
our bie aoe catalog and style book 
with 62 cloth samples of the very 
finest, high grade fabrics and latest 
New York and Chicago styles. It 
shows how any member of - your 
family can take your measures, 
We guarantee a rfect fit. By 
dealing Erect with os, the manufacturers yog 
save the unnecessary expense and profit 
agents and obtain the very highest grade - 
tailoring at a saving of 25° to 0% 
today for catalog and full information. 


SFUL 


Jur You ng~ 


aH ousgkeepe 












FARMING 








‘ £9 
WORK FOR GIRLS’ NIMBLE 
FINGERS 

Very attractive strings of 
beads can be made of different 
sizes, shapes and colors of 
beads that you may have about 
the house. Odds and ends 
worked up into such a strand 
as the one shown in the ac- 
companying cut makes a bead 
necklace which would cost four 
or five dollars in the shops. 

It was made of a broken 
string of yellow beads of gradu- 
ated sizes. Tiny jet beads were 
ripped off of some old braid 
a a bunch of gold bugles, 
long glass beads with gold lin- 
ing, was discovered in a long 
forgotten box of trimmings. 
Various designs may be worked 
out with these scraps by using 
two needles and threads. The 
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design shown was made as fol- 
lows: 

Ten of the small beads were 
strung on each thread, then 
one needle was passed thru one 
of the long glass beads one way 
and the other in the opposite 
direction; another small bead 
was strung on each thread, 
then another bugle in the way 
described above. This opera- 
tion was repeated until there 
were three bugles, separated 
by small beads. A small bead, 
bugle and small bead was then 
strung on each thread and the 
above ladder arrangement repeated, fol- 
lowed by ten small beads on each string. 
Then three large oval beads, separated b 
about five small beads were strung on pan 
thread and the design repeated to the de- 
sired length. The two om were then 

passed thru one of the large beads and used 
to tie on the tassel, which is composed of 
ten strands, made on five strings and tied 
in the middle. 

Tassel Design: one small bead, one 
medium sized large bead, three small, one 
medium size large, six small, one medium 
size large, three small, one medium size 
large, forty small. This forms half of one 
of the five strands. Reverse the pattern 
for the other half. 

A little ingenuity will enable you to 
work out many other pretty combinations 
of shapes and colors.—Mrs. J. H. D. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 

Some snowy afternoon when you are 
looking for something to help pass the 
time, try making one of these games 
called “fF ‘lags of all Nations.” 

The materials required are plain white 
cardboard, drawing tools and scissors. 
For colors, water color paints or crayons 
may be used. The paper should be tough 
and thick enough to st: and wear. A five- 
cent sheet of plain white calendar paper 
or fifty cheap white cards such as are 
purchased at the print shop for a nickle 
will do. They should be two by three 
inches in size. There should be from 
eighteen to fifty cards, two of a kind, when 
the game is finished. To get designs for 
flags look in a big school dictionary where 
you will find them pictured out in their 
own colors. We give here enough for a 
small game to start with. 

First you should draw the flags on the 
cards with pencil until you have the 
design arranged to suit you, then color 
them properly. Flags which have only 
stripes, stars, crescents and circles you 
will find no difficulty in drawing but the 
flag of Siam with its elephant on a red 
background and the flag of Servia with its 





THE BELL TAILORS 


Adame at Green St., Dept: 460, Chicago, tilinole 


crown may present greater difficulties. 





icoMlshuc id, ¢ 14 aele)s h 

Price within reach of 

Send For Our Free Book 

If you w jescribe the case 

t will aid s ir riving 

Jef t forma n at 

PHILO T MFG. CO . 
'288Hi Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y 


SUNLIGHT EVERY NIGHT 


Try in your own home 
for a week at our risk 
this beautiful, powerful 


Solar Mantle Lamp 


See how much betterand 
brighter than your pre- 
sent light whether vaso- 
line, kerosene or electric. 
Approved by govern- 


—= itest, steadi- 
economical 

fiekt . Produces 
60 candle power 50 hours 
from 1 gallon Kerosene. 
500,000 Satisfied users. 
Write . Apost card 
will do, get our Special 
Introductory Offer; We want one person in 
each locaity to refer new customers. Agents 
Wanted. Exclusive territory free. 


SOLAR LAMP CO., 6 Solar Bidg., KANSAS CITY, 





























into Day 
-With a Light as white as D yiigr 
| The ond Light 
& 00 , beillians, ideal ifumiaat 
o— — 
Ghean—Odoricee’ Nom pi - - 


400 Candle Pour 


A hundred times brighter than kero. 
sene lamps, Burns 9 per cent air and 
4 per cent gas. No dirt from greasy, 
smeary wicks, etc. 


Lights With One Match 
No alcohol torch needed. New, patented twin 
mantie burner signte easily with one matcb. 
Greatest improvement 
seegs AGENTS WANTEDO—MAKE $60 TO $100 
ex Unlimited opportunities. Build s 
eee our capital. Every customer a bo ster. 
~~ of letters p 1% lanterns high!y = 
» Brcloaive’t territory free sample outht to 


GastLampCo. 271 Steese Bidg., Akron, O., U.S.A. 
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Look thru magazines until you find crowns 
and elephants that may be cut out. You 
may then trace the outlines onto your 
background. Be sure to get them about 
the right size. 

Leave a narrow space below each flag 
on the card on which you are to write the 
name of the country to which it belongs. 

When you have made two flags of each 
design you are ready to play. If you have 
only ten or a dozen pairs it is best to use 
them to play a game just like Old Maid 
or Heads and Tails. In this case there 
should be only one American flag and the 
one who manages to keep this flag after 
all the others have been drawn and 
matched wins the game. If you have 
made twenty pairs or more play them just 
like authors and in this case have two 
American flags. Two flags of a kind make 
a “book.” The one getting the most 
books wins the game.—J. E. 8. 


TO WASH A WHITE WOOL 
SWEATER 

Make a warm suds with any good 
laundry soap or with soap chips, and to 
this add a lump of sal soda or a teaspoon- 
ful of ammonia, either will tend to cut 
the natural grease in the wool, the 
presence of which makes the first washing 
of a heavy sweater so difficult. 

Do not rub the garment on the board, 
but wash by hand or in a washing ma- 
chine until perfectly clean. 

Feld carefully, pass thru the wringer 
twice, and rinse thoroly in clear water of 
the same temperature as the suds. Do 
not use blueing, for it will turn the 
creamy tint of the wool a dingy grey- 
white. Again fold, and pass twice thru 
the wringer, then spread out on a large 
bath towel. Pull carefully into shape and, 
commencing at the bottom of the sweater, 
roll it up compactly in the towel. When 
this towel becomes damp take a dry one 
and repeat the process until the garment 
is dry. If the sweater is new and a heavy 
one, this may take two days. 

This method of drying gives that lustrous 
flat finish that the garment has when new, 
and tho this seems like considerable 
trouble it really is not, for it takes but a 
moment or two to change towels, and in 
the long-run is less tedious than re-shap- 
ing a garment that has been pinned on 
the line.—Mrs. A. B. D. 


MID-WINTER FASHION HINTS 

We have waited some-time for the show- 
ing vf gay colors on fall and winter models 
but now we may revel in all colors to our 
heart’s content. There are beautiful 
spring-like greens in all materials from 
heavy woolens, soft velvets and shimmer- 
ing silks and satins to filmy tulles. 

The new coats are interesting. They 
are long, and on many models one sees the 
fulness over the sides under belt sections 
or under over-lapping extensions. One 
could remodel an old sack coat by draw- 
ing the fulness close under belt sections. 

Tailored dresses and costumes show the 
skirts with graceful lines and modest 
length and of a width that gives freedom 
in movement. The best guide to proper 
skirt length is the hip size. Big hips re- 
quire a longer skirt t smaller hips. 

There is every indication of the return 
of the-basque. One sees this style but- 
toned down the entire length of the front 
and with sleeves long and tight. The neck 
edge is finished with a little collar. 

Blouses worn with tailored suits are 
mostly in smock style with high neck, 
turnover collar and long sleeves. 

Leather appears in all sorts of effective 
ways of trimmings; as straight plain belts, 
buttons, tassels and braided belts. 

You may “touch up” your new after- 
noon dress most effectively with a small 
round yoke of black velvet or thin fur. 
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TATISTICS show that in three burials out of ten, 

disinterment is necessary, 

Uniess the casket has been incased fn an sir 
tight vault, the facts revealed are often distressing. No 
Grave is Sermancatiy dry. The loosened earth forms 
® catch-basin—little better than a cistern—from which 
heavy rains and melting snows cannot readily drain off. 

Absolute protection is furnished only by a steel vault. 
80 constructed that no water can enter. 

THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT is built into a ‘‘one- 
piece’’ bell from plates of heavy, Keystone (rust- 
resisting) steel, electrically welded, within and without, 
tested under tremendous hydraulic pressure and rigidly 





t 
Its beauty of design and finish; permanence of ma- 
terial and construction and our 20-year-old reputation 
dnsure your satisfaction and peace of mind, always. 
Conscientious dealers recommend the Clark Grave 
Vault. For booklet of diginterment affidavits and proofs, 
address Dept.B-15 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Town and Starling Sts. Columbus, Ohio 
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~ 2 h tem ey-S a 
erosene Light Triav 

BEATS GAS OR ELECTRICITY 
Government and i + AH TK pa b, Se 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best ick 
open-flame lamps. Burns 60 hours on one gallon common 
kerosene (coal ail.) No odor, smoke or noise, no pum xP: 
easy to te, won't explode. WON GOLD. MED 
GU. . Pro yourself, without risk, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal as a white light. If not satisfied, re- 
turn at our expense. $1000 given anyone showing us an oil 
lamp equal in every way to this P MODEL 8 DIN. 


GET YOURS FREE We 4 on 
customers can be referred. In that way you may get your own 
without cost. Be the fortunate one to write first for 10 DAY 
PREE TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one 

MANTLE LAMP CO.., 196 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 


LARGEST KEROSENE (cos! oll) MANTLE LAMP HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


Acents Wanted fetta teeta 
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TWICE THE LIGHT 
ON HALF ‘THE OIL 

















300 CANDLE POWER OF LIGHT 
AT A COST OF 1-8c PER HOUR 


BURNS KEROSENE OR GASOLINE 


Kerosene lamps make and burn their own gas from common kerosene (coal oil) 
and are an achievement surpassing all other known methods of artificial light- 
ing. Same give a bright and steady white light at a very low cost, as a 300 
candle power lamp will only consume one gallon of kerosene in 62 hours. 
The “*QUICKLIT” gasoline lamps CAN BE LIT WITH AN ORDINARY 
MATCH like city gas. 


[iuecue snd gassine lamps aod lighting syseme. AG@nts Wanted 


THE WAGEL-CHASE MFG, CO., 236-242 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill 
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FOR THE HOME AND HOME FOLKS 





ADDRESS all letters poquesting 
Needlework Editor, Succeasfu 





directions and materials for making any of the following articles to The 
satamped, 


Farming, Moines, iowa. 





envelope for reply 
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We will be glad to obtain ready stamped 
materials and thread for making any of 
the three embroidered articles shown on 
this page for those of our readers who wish 
to duplicate the articles. Directions for 
completing the knitted, crocheted, and 
tatted pieces shown will be sent upon re- 
quest. Please order by number and send 
your orders and requests to the Needle- 





work Editor, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa, making draft, personal 
check, or money order payable to Suc- 
cessful Farming. Name and full address 
should be given clearly, so that valuable 
material will not be lost thru wrong ad- 
dress. 

Bureau Scarf No. 224—Stamped on 
18x45 Indian Head (cotton.) The edge is 








machine hemstitched making it a simple 
matter to add the following simple 
crocheted finish in pink thread. ‘%c. 
into every hole of hemstitching, making - 
stitches in every other hole where fullness 
is needed. Second row: 1 s. c. in 8s. ¢. ol 
the first row; * skip 1 s. c. of first row, 
1 d. c. in next, 1 picot, (4 ch. fasten back 
in 1 st. stitch) 1 d. ¢., 1 picot, 1d. c., | 
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this AS -—pj PCP 
Aluminum Set 


Here is an amazing offer for every 

asts Or ears housewife who takes proper pride in 
her kitchen! This splendid, complete, 

lustrous 42-Piece Aluminum Set sent for only a dollar down; balance of low bargain price on 

HARTMAN’S famous long-time credit terms. Thihk what these 
wonderful up-to-date utensils—one for each kitchen wee 
mean not only for today, but for years of service in your home; the 
big saving in work —the greater ease in cooking—the added satis- 

faction and pride you will take in supplanting your heavy, hard-to- 


clean, old-fashioned eee boy this convenient, sanitary, apt ew ~'* Some 
set. How can any woman resist this sensational offer—the greatest 


Remarkable — Qutfit 


Remember, epiy $1 brines you this complete guaran hood 42-Ficcs Tae Aluminum Set, 9 ‘ora 

test in your kitehen If you don"t Gael this eet a wonderfel bareein, send back after 
Bdays" use and we will refund your dollar and pay Sees wee. et 
w terms so easy you’ "re from gauge steel 


. Absolu 5 . ware . 
Will not crack, corrode. curate, as or Peel. Set consists of: 9-piece combination double roaster with 2 outer shells; inside pudding 
fen: 6 eustard ‘orated bolder. (Two outer shells make an excellent roaster for chicken, steaks and other meats. 
Gring perf Gost aah emet ing pan, it is a combination cooker and steamer. The 3 pans are also used separately over the 
we a FT bake dish, pu ng pan or for any purpose where are used.) Lae Sie percolator with inset (2 pieces); 
: " ttoms 








PE PG (5 pieces): 3 spoons; 1 strainer: oe foottet aumaiiniamns oan sede rs a 
haker; 5} urner; i lemon juice extractor. weight about " 
SSoch ite Mengereeioas. eaar he Sia Ree Tomaso ss © THE HARTMAN CO., 7020 taSsite Street 


me “ces, = aay er ag 78. pty: Balance $1.50 monthly. $1 with songen, beings thie 
Set for 30 days’ trial. Itis | Enclosed is $1.00. Send the 42-piece Aluminum Set No. 415BMAI15. 


It is only one thousands 00, 
Scrgaine for the home shown in HARTMAN'S BARGAl N'BOOK. I am to have 30 days’ trial. If not satisfied I will ship it back and 


you 
Sent free on re- | will refund my $1.00 and pay transportation both ways. If I keep it I 
F RE E Bargain Book will pay $1.50 per month until price, $13.78, is paid. 





card b quest—a post | 
thousands of them, in Sey. See ole ae, i iis cepacia Segnvtibatcapataipasiagiit 
srry, Ponographa, ele ay ey Fe | Address 
ete —all on ensy payment plen. Se today. | 
THE HARTMAN CO. ii se oscces | 
Dept. 2367 Chicago s Nearest Shipping Point..... 
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picot, 1 d. c., skip 1 s. c. of first row, s. c. 
im next single, t from *. Embroid- 
ery is worked in daisy stitch, french 
knot, and outline stitch in six colors; 
blue, green, pink, black, lavender, and 
yellow. Price of scarf 90c; six colors of 
mercerized embroidery cotton 25c ad- 
ditional. 

Five Piece Luncheon Set No. 223— 
Pattern is stamped on good grade of ecru 
linen. Center a is 18 inches square; 
4 small doilies 12x18 inches. Embroidery 
stitches: black cross stitch for Grecian 
design, yellow french knots for flowers, 
green solid embroidery and outline stitch 
for leaves and stems. Edge is finished with 
ecru crochet thread in following simple 
stitches: single crochet into maternal, 
making tiny roll hem if you wish to add 
strength, 1 picot (4 chain fasten back in 
first stitch of chain) every 5th single 
crochet stitch. Price $2.70 for five pieces 
of stamped linen, 50c for dozen skeins of 
mercerized embroidery cotton in three 
colors, 30c for two balls of crochet thread. 

Baby Dress No. 227—Ready made 
dress, stamped for french and eyelet em- 
broidery on french nainsook in either 
iniant’s long dress, 6 months to one year, 
or 2 year size. Price $2, 2 skeins of mer- 
cetized white embroidery cotton 10c ad- 
ditional. 

Directions for Edge on Dresser Cover 
No. 228—-The design is applied to white or 
tan scrim, hemmed te any depth you may 
desire. Fasten thread into goods. Ch. 
6, de., into material, ch. 2, de, 3 times into 
material, making 4 posts. * Ch. 7, turn. 
Fasten end of ch. into 2nd post made, 
turn. Se. 12 times over ch. of 7, ch. 2, 
de. into goods, ch. 2 de. into every 2nd 
sc. of last row made, making 6 posts, 
turn, Sc. 3 times, ch. 4 between each post 
for 6 times, se. 3, ch. 2, de. thru to 
make post. Ch. 2, de. thru goods 6 more 
times. Repeat from * until complete. 

Tam-o-Shanter No. 226—Crocheted 
caps and hats are very popular this year 
especially with young and older ockeal 
girls. This design is very serviceable and 
attractive. Direetions sent upon request. 

Sweater No. 225—A very serviceable 
model with rolled collar which will fasten 
close up around the throat. Directions 
sent upon request. 

Crochet Doily No. 222—Pattern may 
be used for table doilies of various sizes 
or it may be made up in solid color for a 
bureau set. Directions sent upon request. 

Tatted Doily Design No. 229—This 
design applied to linen centers of various 
size would make a beautiful table set. 
Directions sent upon request. 


BITS OF SOAP 

The small pieces 
of soap which 
accumulate at the 
sink and in the 
bath room, repre- 
sent too much valu- 
able material to al- 
low of waste. They 
may be used con- 
veniently in the 
following ways: 
Purchase an inexpensive wire soap shaker 
and use them in dishwashing, or if you 
wish,a homemade soap shaker which will 
be found almost as convenient, may be 
fashioned by pounding holes in the sides 
of a small baking powder can, for about 
an inch up from the bottom. 

Small pieces of soap may be remolded 
into one piece if boiled up with a small 
amount of water for two or three minutes, 
and then allowed to cool in a mold or small 
pan 

When a cake of soap becomes very thin, 
it may be softened with water and pressed 
onto a new cake. Allow it to dry thoroly 
and there will be no difficulty in the two 
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: full of life. and to grow. 









THE BIG SAVING-WILL- SVRPRISE-YOV. | 


Bank Says About Us. sowing, and other usual contingencies 
that occasionally occur. You are fully 
GREAT LAKES TRUST CO., Protected when buy from 
Chicago, Ill. run no risk ver ’ — 
Inisa — indeed, to be able to 
. 8. A. the ave Peck Seed I want to send you my big catalog 
pany, of Evansville, Ind. all about seeds. It is FREE for the 
Pat econ 
. -can 
to as le 


; 
i 


TION. 
wilh got exactly what they or 
they wil] get their money 
. “Sa ef ts. the Send for my FREE catalog today 
pez, tt ne Dave " Dave Peck, President 
counts with me, sea Dave Peck Seed Co., 
J. C. JOHNSON, 101 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
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Stokes presents a 
unique 1920 catalog! 


It’s filled with interesting 
facts. Tips on selection and 
cultivation of strains are 
backed by seeds ‘‘true as 
Sir Galahad’’, 


Thousands of farming req- 
uisites are accurately de- 
scribed and illustrated by 
remarkable photographs. 
Even pure-bred animals are 
quoted! 


Write for your copy today 
—the edition is limited. 


STOKES SEED FARMS CO. 
Moorestown, New Jersey 

















Good judgment 
brings good crops 


ced farmers depend as 

little as e upon fuck. Re- 
wards follow effort on good 
j ent—and a heavy crop is a 
y fine reward. Storrs and 

on sturdy-growth trees, 

seeds and plants represent 66 


breeding and careful selection. 
On our 1200-acre grounds the type 
and vigor of all are proven 
—many originate there. Plant 
S. & H. varieties—it’s good judg- 
ment. 

You may havegood luckif you 
buy before you see our 1 : 
catalog, but—why risk a sea- 
son’s work? You'll enjoy 
looking this book 
over—send a 
postcard fo- 






















tisers and accepts no 





falling apart. 


reasonable price possible. 


——— 
Successful Farming thoroughly investigates the reliability of its adver- 
advertisement it does not guarantee. 
tects not only the conscientious business man who wants to advertise, but 
also our many subscribers who want good, reliable merchandise at the most 


This policy pro- 
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HOW TO TELL STORIES 


Do I hear some mother sav, “I’d love 
to dy stories to my children : -r they beg 
» to every day, but I can’t do it. I’ve 
1a ed no training along that line?” Well, 
mothers, you can do iteven if you have 
had no trainin , if you are willing to give 
some time and attention to the subject. 
If you’ve never told stories before, it may 
mean hard work at first but every story 
you tell will lessen the effort. Success 
n any line usually means hard work but 
you will be repaid by the joy and the 
development, it brings te your children. 
“But,” you ask, “can anyone become a 
story teller?” No, not any more than 
anyone can become a lawyer, a teacher 
or a minister. Most people have ability 
along certain lines and they are naturally 
attracted to fields in which they may make 
use of this ability. However, natural 
ability is not the only requisite, good 
hard work is usually the factor which 
wins out. So in the art of story-telling, 
natural ability plays a part but it is a 
very small one—say two percent, leaving 
ninety-eight percent for hard work. 
Mothers, you need not be discouraged 
beeause you fear you cannot tell the 
stories well. Practice will make you more 
proficient and your audience will not be 
critical if you are willing to give of your 
time and effort in this matter. You will 
have the satisfaction of always being to 
your children the very best storv teller in 
the world. 

But. no one can tell stories who does 
not love and understand children. Most 
mother’s do, so they make the best 
story tellers. The story teller needs to 
know the likes and dislikes, the inte A. 
and the play of children. She needs too, 
to know what sort of stories are suitable 
for boys of ten years, and girls of fourteen. 
If she does not know this she is apt 
to insult the grown up intelligence of a ten 
year old by telling him a fairy tale or she 
might be guilty of telling a myth to a 
five year old who could neither under- 
at onl nor appreciate it. 

The would-be story teller must also 
understand and appreciate children’s 
stories. If you think such stories as 

‘Cinderella,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
“The Thre Bears,” silly, you will never 
make a teller of childish tales. These 
stories are simple, childlike, crude, but 
xe? correspond to the needs of the 
children for whom they are intended. 
Geeta up stories which appeal to us do 
not contain the food which makes char- 
acter in little people. 

It is so much easier to read stories 
than to teil them that many mothers 
make this mistake. There are some stories 
so well written that we want our children 
to hear them in the original for the beauty 
of the Janguage, but for the most part 
the stories need to be told. In the oral 
story the children get the story plus the | Has 
teller’s appreciation of it. 

All of these things being taken into 
account the mother is ready for the story 
itself! This she chooses carefully being sure 
it is one in which her children will be in- 
terested. She first reads it over and over 
again to herself. She does this that she 
may be able to get the story well in 
mind. Then she tells it to herself using, 
not the words of the book, but her own. 
She goes over it a number of times and 
then she is ready to tell it to her children. 
She croups her audience around her knee, 
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Thousands 


This heavy weight, water proof duck 
coat is an example of our splendid 
Jan.-Feb. sale values. Blanket lined. 
Slicker interlining in upper half of 
body and sleeves. Large corduroy collar. 
Two poeny flap pockets. _ quality ma- 
terial. Arm shields and metal buttons rivited 
on. Order by this number, 42P830. 

Average le h, 
32 te 









verage shipping 
Average cies 


Sale 


~ See 
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Have You This 

Book of Bargains? 
It’s Free 

100 pages of low priced, 
high quality goods in 
clothing, dry goods, fur- 
niture, hardware, groceries, carpe 
auto supplies, eto. Stock up for vary 
months to cor:e—buy them now 
at these prices. Your mo ney || 
ol not absolutely satisfi 





, Ends February 29th 
ALL-WOOL $ 
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“ Leok at 5s 
This Coat Bargain } ££ 
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. Jersey Dress 14= 


& At this Barcwct low price you pur- 
7 chase stylg, all-year-round service and 


gai the pleasure of a trim appearance at 


times. A wool jersey dress is the most 
satisfying garment you can buy. 


The long, loose lines of this dress, nar- 
row sash and snug fitting sleeves are 
most becoming. Sun-ray effect tucks 
on waist and pockets, ending in self- 
material buttons, are distinctive. 
Sash finished with ball ornaments. 
Sale price $14.95. Sizes, 34 to 44. 
Length from waist line to hem, 37 


finches. Order by number opposite color 
you prefer and be sure to give size, 


Navy blue—14P215 
Taupe gray—14P217 


Shipping weight about 2 tbs. 
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Atty . 
Moline Tank Heater 


Write TOOAY Farmer agpats wasted 
MOLINE TANK HEATER CO 





for hwste children need to be physically 
near in order to be mentally near.. Then 


MsOt INE, tt 








n ordering above coat or dress, I post charges 
2 be > added to price co given. nd check, express or In writing us please ad- 
post office money bank draft,or cash by registered letter dress Department 30 JF 
Chicago, Il. Wad Kansas City, Mo. 
Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth, Tex. 
or Your Back 
EASIEST RUNNING MILL| WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 


Send ‘atalog 
wuson in0s.” bons 1a Becten, Ba, 
GET FULL VALUE ¢@- 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN jy: , 

f ' 


Grind it and Feed it on LL y= own 
place wherenothingis t pays. 
Bowehor oni mille or crush ear com Sy) 


(with or withou ee ey 4 
eiopsnaoe beat hBend, 
N. H. BowsherCo. 


Complete assortment 
SEEDS field, and flower seeds, bulbé. 


PLANTS pianis, small froics. Strictly first- 
class. True to name. Reasonable 
BULBS prices. Valuable catalog free. 


RANSOM SEED CO., Box2 Gereva, Ohio 
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she tells her story in her very best possible 
manner. When it is over there is time for 
questions and discussions. 

The wise mother is not content to tell 
a story once and then leave it. She reteils 
it over and over as many times as her 
children ask for it. People whose opinions 
we value tell us one week is none too long 
in school work to dwell upon one story. 
The same should hold true of the home. 
A child needs to know a story so well that 
it becomes a part of his very life. Time 
should be given also for the children to 
tell the story and to work out some of 
the scenes by free handcutting, clay model- 
ing or drawing. 

Perhaps the telling of stories does take 
considerable time, but after all is not the 
training of our boys and girls the most 
important thing we have to do? And if it 
is of such extreme importance can we 
hope to accomplish it without an ex- 
venditure of time and energy? So mothers, 
lot us resolve to tell stories, and many 
of them, to our boys and girls.—A. M. B. 





THE LITTLE NEW YEAR 
It was night time whenaill little children 
were in bed, and dear old Father Time sat 
dozing in his big easy chair. A fire burned 
merrily on the hearth, casting a rosy light 
over his wrinkled face and his long white 


beard. Suddenly the door was pushed 
open and North Wind rushed in, waking 
Father Time with his icy breath. 

“Come, cried North Wind,” the Old 
Year is dying and wants you to hasten to 
his bedside.”’ 

“What! 1919 is dying?” Father Time 
glanced at the calendar on the wall, then 
at the clock. “I had not realiggd he was 
so old.” 

Quickly he wrapped himself in snow 
white robes, and going to the door clapped 
his hands together sharply. Immediately 
a chariot of snow appeared drawn by four 
white horses, and servants came to help 
him in. North Wind rode with Father 
Time up and up and up, until they came 
to a castle at the very top of the world. 
Nimble footed fairies opened the door for 
them and led them thru long halls to the 
room where the Old Year lay, breathing 
very feebly. 

“Father,” he said, “my hours are num- 
bered, and the swift winged minutes 
speed away. Hasten, thou, and bring my 
successor that I may give him my castle, 
the servants that do my bidding, the 
magic glasses with which I see all things 
upon the earth, and other things that 
will help him in his work. 

Father Time knelt by the side of the 
Old Year, and tenderly took his hand. 

“My son,” he said, “you have worked 
hard for thousands of hours, and you have 
done your work well. You came at the 
close of a terrible war and have done much 
to make the people everywhere forget 
their sufferings, and live happy lives once 
more. I shall try hard to choose a suc- 
cessor who will carry on your good work.” 

Leaving North Wind to mourn by the 
side of the dying year, Father Time de- 
parted and came after a time to the land 
of Future Years. There were many little 
children playing there in a_ springlike 
garden. One little fellow who carried 
a wooden sword came running as Father 
Time entered. 

“It’s my time now, Father,” he cried 
let me be 1920.” 

“And what have you to offer my 
people ”* Father Time asked, stooping to 
lift the little fellow up. 
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All the music 


+ Victor 
Records 


ttn corr 





It contains 
and has a 


Be sure to get a 


Jan., 1920 











Yo 


kind of music 
in the Victor 


| Record Catalog 


So fascinating is this book 

that we doubt if you could 
e into its 472 

~rrvalh becoming ge x 
in it. Whether you own a 
Victrola or not, this is the 
kind of book you will find 
yourself browsing through 










lover, this Victor Record Catalog 
edge and appreciation of good music many fold. 
its of Victor artists with biographical sketches 

Red Seal section devoted to the greatest artists of 
all the world who make Victor Records. 

There are also portraits and short biographies of the great com- 
SS Oe ae eee See one 

operas. 

In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog gives brief stories of 
the opera, shows illustrations of various scenes, wedi 
of each opera the different acts and scenes, and lists all the selections 
in the exact order they are sung or played in the opera. 
Free at any Victor dealer’s 


catalog of music in all the world 
any Victor dealer’s, or we will mail you a copy upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


just for the pleasure it gives 
you. And if you are a music- 
will increase your knowl- 


cates under the title 


of this interesting book—the greatest 
. There is a copy for you at 




















carry any load. FP 
Catalogue sent free. 
EMPIRE MFG.CO. Box 357 Quincy, iL 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
r ..' table meal and alfalfa. 

On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 
styles, $5.20 to $160. FREE 
TRIAL. Write for catalog. 
The A. W. Straub Co. 
D 4 DEPT. T 3731-39 fusenr STREET 


ISYLVANIA 
DEALE -Write for contract, 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
AGROCERY STORE? joc ened Goss 











Dried Fruit, Coffee and entire line of Groceries, as well 
as Paints, Roofing, Aluminum Ware and Automobile 
Oll with no rent to pay; no money invested; take large 





“The sound of marching feet, and of 
mighty guns; great ships going down on 
the sea, and wonderful battles in the air.”’ | 


orders from samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven 
quality. Selling experience not necessary. Steady, prfit- 
able work for “workers”. Address Hiteheock-Hill Co. , 
Dept, 201, Chicago, Ul, Reference: any Bank or Express Co, 









Here, Bill 
- a Luden’s will fix that throat 


A clear nose and throat will make 
working easier. Workers in 
industries use Luden’s the year 
: A protection in damp or 
ust. 


MENTHOL 
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GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
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“No, no,” said Father Time, “they have 
had enough of war.” 

“T will give them rain until mighty 
waters wf the dams and cover the wad 
lands,” said a little fellow tugging at 
Father Time’s ro 

“No, no, they do not deserve a flood.” 

“Let me go, Father, I will give them 
sunshine, and more sunshine; until all 
the grass and the flowers are withered.” 

“No, no.” And Father Time pushed 
them all aside to make room for a boy 
with a happy smiling face. 

“T will serve your people faithfully?” 
said the smiling one, “‘and try to give them 
a happy and prosperous year.” 

“Come, you will be 1920.’ And Father 
Time wok him in his arms and carried 
him to the waiting chariot. Away they 
sped thru the darkness, the sleet and the 
snow, to the castle where North Wind 
was crying over the dying year. 

Buw neither the darkness, nor the cold, 
nor the wailing of the wind frightened the 
little New Year. For did he not have work 
to do? And he well knew that no harm 
would come to him till it was well and 
faithfully done. 

God had a purpose when He put us here, 

And there’s work for all to do; 
it may be only to sing and smile 

And gladden a heart or two. 

But whether its great or whether its small, 

This task He set for you; 

He’ll keep you safe from every harm 

Until your work is thru.—M. J. T. 
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COOKING SQUASHES FOR PIES 


A ot many varieties of the squashes 
have shells and it is a difficult task to 
eut them up and remove the rind or shell 





I have seen women work 
with a refractory hubbard half a day be- 
fore they had ced it to small cubes free 
from rind, and in most cases they prom- 
ised that hubbard that it would be the last. 
] was working away on a big hubbard one 
day when a neighbor came in. She told 
me I was ing much valuable time, for 
that hubbard could be cooked to a soft 
pulp without any of that work. 

She took up a half of my squash that I 
had not tried to cut up, and after remov- 
ing the seeds she it into the oven 
and closed the door. I took her advice 
and shoved the block I had been working 
on in after the half, and we visited while 
it was cooking. She told me she never 
bothered with cutting up any squash for 
baking would make it as soft and the _ 
would be ideal for pies. All she would have 
to do would be to dip it out of the shell 
with a spoon. 

Squashes make such fine pies, I was glad 
to learn how to cook them without the 
work of cutting them up and removin 
pny nates Hg ife. bgt 
were generally followed it wo e 
squashes ah more popular, ——— 
the hubbards, and these will keep so w 
when given a warm place for storage, 
that they can be had all winter. A 
is not a place to keep squashes, for 
it is woo pand cool. Anatticorupstairs 
room where it does not freeze is better. 


I have never tried a pumpkin this way, 
but I see no reason why a good sweet 
pumpkin should not bake as well as stew, 
tho I have used some pumpkins that were 
so watery after they warmed up that I 
would be afraid would run out of the 
oven. Baking id make a better pul 

yee Den awed Soke we 

hold up keep eae in place. The 

e 


for stewing. 


Japanese pie is one of the finest pie pump- 
kine and {tock eure is would bake all right. 
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“Home - health 
-happiness 


—these are life’s essentials. 
Life in San Diego, California,means the su. 
preme enjoyment of them all. 

In this sparkling city of 85,000 inhabitants, 
there's sunshine 350 days of each year. 
Ocean, bay and mountains,and a great park, 
the third largest in America, form a setting 
of perfect beauty for miles of attractive 







Government is homes, where roses bloom in January as 
——- mt in June. 
laze in San Diego in In the many pleasant valleys, traversed by 


more than 400 miles of splendid boulevards, 
the pear,the apple, the fig, the orange, the 


“ai guava and fruitful vineyards flourish under 


official teste have 


proved the sdvence- the care of those who have won a compe- 
ges, in comfort end tence in rigorous climates and who still 
er tp love the soil. 

tinuous sunshine. Every day is an adventure in happiness at 








J, [ie O 
one Sat ice 


Through 

and Chicago over the 
way, in connection with 
Pacific Golden State Limited. A delightful mild climate 
qip through Imperial Valley and magnificent scenery. 
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San Dizco-Cauiroania Crue, 

342 Spreckels Bidg., San Diego, California. 
Gentlemen :—I should like to know more about San 
Diego, California. Please send me your free booklet. 
Name Street 


City State 
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Musterole—Keep 
It Handy on 
the Medicine Shelf 


For headache or neuralgia 
—for rheumatism—for sud- 
den colds or sore throats, 
Musterole offers quick re- 
lief. 

Musterole has all the vir- 
tues of the old-time mustard 
plaster but is without the 
sting, burn or blister. 

It is a clean, white ointment 
made from oilof mustardand afew 
home simples and is easy to use. 

All you do is rub gently over 
the spot where there is pain or 
congestion, 

Almost instantly your pleasant- 
ly tingling skin tells you that good 
old Musterole has begun its heal- 
ing work, 

After the first warm glow 
comes 2 soothing, lasting cool- 
ness, but way down deep under- 
neath the coolness, Musterole has 
generated a peculiar heat which 
disperses congestion and sends 
your pain away. 

Try it for those many ills for 
which grandma used a mustard 
plaster. It quickly loosens up a 
cough. It reduces inflammation 
in cases of sore throat. It relieves 
bronchitis, neuralgia, lumbago, 
rheumatism, stiff neck, sore mus- 
cles, sprains and strains. It often 
prevents pneumonia. 

Keep a jar handy on the medi- 
cine shelf. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 

Musterole. , 

30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


aa? “Key 








“‘Quick-Lite”’ 


If you have an old atyje 

torch-generating gasoline e 

io od fount, send it to 

us by Parcel Post and have it fixed 

op. We will make it intoa “Quick- 

Lite” match-lighting lamp that will give you yearsof 

satisfactory service. We will also clean and test 

~ lamp, returning it In perfect working order. 

he Ouick-Lite burner costs %3.00 the cleaning 
and testingis FREE. The Quick-Lite burner 

No alcohol torch. Does 

Lights Witha Match away with erpense and 

bother of alcohol. No delay bunting ‘round for toreb. 

You merely hold a lighted match ander the patent 

coil and in an instant you have a wonderful, brilliant, 

strong. white light, mellow and restful to the eyes. 





Send your lamp and 3 00at once to nearest house, 
and have it made over better than it was when new. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita St.Paul Tolede Dalles LosAngeles Chicage 














WHITE FLAME 


auanene make your ald kerosene lamps and lan 

ves liant white light better than electricity or gas. 
ee your light. yes ol to 

Guaranteed . Reliable. Delights every user. 

Send now for complete sample poatpad 60 cta., stamp 

or coin. § for $1.26. Money Not 


Wanted. Exclusive 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO_64Clark Bldg. Grand 
Our ads are guaranteed. Read them 





Territory. 
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®,Squibs From The 
Farm Wife's Note 


A new year is before us. Let’s remember 
that the worth of a year isnotmeasured 
by what we get out of it, but by what 
we give to it. 

Mason jar lids can always be turned if 
you will press down in the center of them 
firmly with both thumbs, at the same time 
catching the finger tips under the edge of 
the rubber ring and pressing up. 

Suet may be kept sweet for months if it 
is ground fine in the meat chopper, packed 
tight in preserve cans and oalel, then put 
in a cool place. 

This New Year will be a splendid, full, 
glorious year if we will each just try to 
make someone a little wiser or better or 
happier each day. 

Rust stains will get on clothes some- 
times, but they are quite easily removed 
by putting vinegar and salt, on them and 
exposing to bright sunlight. , Repeat if 
necessary. 

To remove paint stains that are dry and 
old, cover the spot with oil or butter, then 
remove with chloroform. 

There is no return ticket from Yester- 
day, and no parcel’s post for forwarding 
the opportunities we leave behind. 

Each school child’s name should be 
plainly written on a clothes pin (the 
yatent, spring sort) and the pin to 
— rubbers or overshoes together when 
taken off. 

Old window shades may be renovated by 
giving them a coat of paint. Place flat on 
floor, paint one side with ordinary oil paint 
and let dry thoroly. The other side may 
then be painted also, if desired. 

Some doubtful blessings may be out of 
reach, but the really worth while ones 
never are. 

We al! like clean curtains, but we all 
dread the task of washing and stretching 
them—particularly in winter. They may 
be freshened splendidly without washing 
by rubbing them thoroly in cornmeal. 
Gently brush or shake them or hang them 
out in a brisk wind for awhile. 

A few drops of your favorite perfume on 
small pieces of pumice stone that are then 
put in dresser drawers and boxes, will give 
a faint, delightful odor to everything near. 

The only way to get the best out of a 
year—or a month—or a day, is to put our 
best into it. 

Don’t use a dirty hair brush. Put a tea- 
spoon of ammonia or borax in a basin of 
warm water and dip the brush up and 
down. Will be perfectly cleaned in a few 
seconds. Should then be dried standing on 
the bristles, otherwise the water would run 
into the back and spoil the brush. 

Remember that a more brilliant shine is 
left on glassware if it is washed in clean 
soapsuds and wiped and polished without 
rinsing. = 

If we are not farther aiong the road to 
our ideal tonight than we were this morn- 
ing our day has been wasted. But our 
ideal need not be some great, big, spec- 
tacular thing. 

Ammonia is a quick cleaner for windows, 
and especially nice for winter cleaning. 
Dust the window and change the cleaning 
cloth frequently. 

Opening the oven door cools the oven 
too rapidly. If you want the temperature 
reduced, set a dish of cold water on the 
lower grate. 

As we begin this New Year, let’s not 
forget that it holds just as many hours for 
us as for the richest person-in the world. 
Our satisfaction or regret when the last 
page shall be turned, depends on the spirit 
in which we live those hours.—Mrs. F. A. 
Nisewanger, 
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Don’t Spoil Your Hair | cr 

; st o 
By Washing It oy 

Whgn you wash your hair, be areful ILo 
what you use. Most oaps and prepared [§ Y An 
shampoos contain too much alkali, which soe 
is very injurious, as it dries the scalp chorus 
and makes the hair brittle. solo, t 

The best thing to use is Mulsified co- #§ 4delin 
coanut oil shampoo, for this is pure and Ever 
entirely greaseless.It’s very cheapand beats (c-e). 
anything else all topieces. You can get at the | 
this at any drug store, and a few ounces accom] 
will last the whole family for months. 

Simply moisten the hair with water 9 Dew 
and rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all f°, 4,. 
that is required. It makes an abundance art titl 
of rich, creamy lather, cleanses thor- ran 
oughly, and rinses out easily. The hair ee 
dries quickly and evenly, and is soft, fresh #j "> thm 
looking, bright, fluffy, wavy and easy to § @ * P® 
handle. Besides, it loosens and takes out If you : 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. va 

The original and genuine Mulsified A ( “— 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo ismade only by the  ,..\)'> 
R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. eis 
AGENTS $6 a Day |. 

a ay 4. Aver 

Should be easily made selling celebrat 
our Concentrated Non-Alco- a Lovely | 
holic Food Fiavo Soaps, “ ayn 
Perfumes and Toilet para- f the n 
tions, Over 100 kinds, put up 
in collapsible tubes, Ten — 
times the strength of bottle — 
extracts. Every home in city 
or country is a possible cus- \ddre 
~ Entirely new. Quick l arming 

, J 
coat proms to agsate” This 
Little or no capital 
required, Elegant 
samplecase forwork- 
ers. Start now while 5 NKentuck 
it’s new. Write today— - ® ly Wik 
(ii pace FREE Cle A, 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 1890 American Bidg.  Cineinnst!. 0. ae 
OR TS, vervbo 
AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 

° Dew D 








A brand new hosiery proposition that beats them al!. 
For men, women and children. All 

-styles, colors and fancy stripes, includ- 

ing the finest line of silk hose. Any man 

or woman can sell wonderful line 

of hosiery at less than store prices. 


GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 


A in every home. Often 
sell dozen pair to one family. Re- 
peat orders will make you a 
steady income. Work spare 
time or full time. 

Silk Free—Try our 
Write guick for purticalare and 
state size of hose worn. 


Thomas Hosiery Co., gg71 Elk St., Dayton, 0 
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JANUARY MUSIC OFFERINGS 
A noted doctor said, “I have myself 
never despaired of the Russian people, 
gince ~ learned of their avidity to attend, 
to enjoy and to benefit by concerts of the 
best music.” 
Following is the list of the August 


music orm, which ifes January 
jist. Send.m your o with this 
mnonth’s coupon. « 


Vocal: t Old Fashioned Mother 
of Mine, 30 cents; Friends, 10 cents; 
Sunshine, 10 cents; Somebody’s Waiting 
for Someone, 10 cents; You’re Just a 
Little ef 10 cents; Bring Back the 
Roses, Kathleen Mavourneen, 10 cents; 

Instrumental: Dream 30 cents; 
Hail to Victory, 10 cents; Sky lark W: altz, 
10 cents; Wayside Rose, 10 cents. 

Vocal 


Kentucky Dream, by Onivas. (f-f). A 
beautiful waltz song, with an unusually 
good melody and spl lendid rhythm. The 
accompaniment carries the melody thru- 
out, so it is good for dancing also. If you 
liked Beautiful Ohio, you will like this 


one 

M y Wild Irish Rose, by Chauncey 
Olcott. (e-e). This is the favorite of all the 
beautiful Irish songs, sung and made 
popular by the well known Insh actor and 
composer, Mr. Olcott. 

That Old Age Sweetheart of Mine 
by Dignon. (d-f). A charming waltz ba 
telling of a young man and his Mother, 
who is his sweetheart. Very harmonious 
accompaniment. 

Just Blue, by Arden. (c-e). One of the 
best. of the ‘popular Blues songs. This is 
not difficult, is a very good seller. 

I Love YouJust the Same, Sweet Adeline, 
by Armstrong. (f-e). A march ballad with 
a good swing to it. The harmonized 
chorus, which may be sung as a duet or 
solo, brings in a strain of the old “Sweet 
Adeline.” 

Everybody Has a Lizzyzine, 4 Price. 
(c-e). A comic song, which pokes fun 
at the popular little Ford. Bright, snappy 
accompaniment. 

Instrumental 

Dew Drops Gavotte, by Metcalfe, Grade 
3. A very bright tuneful solo. Beautiful 
art title page. 

Grand Imperial March, by Drumheller, 
Grade 5. A splendid march with good. 
rhythm. Good to be used for marching 
or a piano solo, especially fine chord work. 
If you are looking for a march, order this 
one, 

Crimson Blushes, by Lester, Grade 4. 
A very melodious caprice, well liked by 
teacher and pupil. Very pretty for a 
recital number. 

Barcarolle W alizes, by Robinson, Grade 
1. A very dreamy waltz arranged from the 
melodious Barcarolle or O 
Lovely Night,by Offenbach. This is one 
f the melodies of which you never tire. 








Address all orders for music to Successful 
irming. 


JANUARY MUSIC COUPON 
This coupon expires June 30, 1920) 


Vocal 
Kentucky Dream, 30 cents. 
My Wild Irish Rose, 30 cents. 
That Old-Fashioned Sweetheart of Mine, 10 
cents. 
Just Blue, 10 cents. 
Everybody has a Liazyzine, 10 cents. 


Instrumental 





SUCCESSF 


Learn to Play or Sing. Every Step 
Made Simple as ABC. 


IT ON APPROVAL 





TRY 





Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a 
Lesson—and Nothing Unless 
Satisfied. 


p Wy 
could take part in 


\Y ¥.. singing? 


+ How many an even- 
je s pleasure has 

been utterly spoiled 
and ruined by theadmission “T ean’ tsing, ” 
or “No, I am sorry, but I can’t play.” 

And now—at last—this pleasure and 
satisfaction that you have so often wished 
for can easily be added to your daily life. 
No need to join a class. No 


How often have 
‘ou wished that you 
ew how to play 
the violin or piano— 
or whatever your 
favorite instrument 
may be—or that you 
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New Method Makes Music 
Amazingly Easy to Learn 


193 


music, no “numbers,” no makeshifts of 
kind. 
mY call my method “new”—simply be- 
cause it is so radically different from theold 
and hard-to-understand ways of teaching 
musie. But my method is thoroughly 
time tried and proven. Over 225,000 
successful pupils—from boys and girls of 
7 to 8 to men and women of 70—are the 
proof. Largely through the recommen- 
dations of satisfied pupils, I have built up 
the largest school ef music in the wall. 
To prove what I say, you can take any 
course on trial—singing or any instrument 
you prefer—and judge entirely by your 
own progress. If for any reason you are 
not satisfied with the course or with what 
you learn from it, then it won’t cost you a 
single penny. r guarantee satisfaction. 
On the other hand, if you are pleased with 
the course, the total cost amounts to only 
a few cents a lesson, with your music and 
everything also included. 

When learning to play or sing issoeasy, 
why continue to confine your enjoyment 
of music to mere listening? Why not at 

least let me send you my free 











need to pay a dollar or more book that tells you all about 
om’ lesson to a private teacher. - nace eres my methods? I know you will 
Neither the By of time |pteso, | Harmony ana} find this book absorbingly = 
nor expense is any longer a bar — nd teresting, simply because i 
—everyone of the obstacles Viele, — shows you how easy it is toturn 
that have been confining your [7 fae” your wish toplay or singintoan 
enjoyment to mere listening [Clarinet Cornet, —_- fact. Just now I am 
have now been removed. Seambene, Gronke a special short time 

My method of teaching |°"™ - -y t cuts the cost per 








mysic by mail—in your spare 
time at home, with no ps apt 
embarrass you—makes it amazingly easy 
to learn to'sing by note or to play any 
instrument. 

You don’t need to know the first thing 
about music to begin—don’t need to 
know one note from another. My meth- 
od takes out all the hard part—overcomes 
all the difficulties—makes your progress 
easy, rapid and sure. 

Ww hether for an advanced pupil or a be- 
ginner, my method is a revolutionary im- 
provement over the old methods used by 
private teachers. The lessons I send you 
explain every point and show every step 
in simple Print-and-Picture form that you 
can’t go wrong on—every step is made as 
clear as ABC. 

My method is as thorough as it is easy. 
I teach you the only perp a you 
to is) = note. a 7 





we money ae pe is absolutely new fn fine chine making, and 
handsome and exclusive as an heirloom. Just 





See aS v ateolotely fre0 for telling soar frieade 


io st KIBLER’S ALL "ROUND OIL ™ 22x" | 


It is truly the perfect furniture polish, cleaner and brig¢htener, gest preventive and leather prese 


Jesson in two—send your name 
now, before this special offer is withdrawn. 
No obligation—sim mply use the coupon or 
send vour name and address in a letter bai 
on a posteard. 


U.S. School 2 
7 ,Pronewiok 


tos 

ent 

4 fect, of 

of Music 22:3 
4 Yous ity. 

4 Please send me 
91 ~-fl free book. 
4 Lessons in 
Your Owe Home: ‘and 


Brunswick 7 pariculars of your 
m ‘ / pecial Offer 
Building, Psi oe 
4 Address 
New De RT HA 
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ART CHINA SET 


” Here is the 
=a beautiful 42-piece set made of exquisite ware. 


newest creation in fine China making 
is full size, decorated with the poperer 
edged = 


Each 
Old floral design, an 





2 addition to dhese dece- ~ 














It's the ational tannd » Takes the d 
Dew Drops Gavotte, 30 cents lion homes. Is le so well knows yeh on sieht. Pousti beautiful te ore pam a» 
Grand Imperial March, 15 cents ~ yd - one Leather Dressing | 
Crimson Blushes, 15 cents a, NO MONEY. We trust ent Ghee Gosh back if you cannot sell it. Order ley © sivas JOUE I] Rest Preventive | 
Barearolle Waltzes, 10 cents nearest express office. Be the to enjoy the luxury of these new, novel and besatiful dishes. i Cleaneeg 
— THE KIBLER COMPANY, DEPT. S-23 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. |, 
Mark X after as many pieces as you care tO 
y for. Write name and address plait ly. 
AM a Bn nen PATENTS; ar eel Sr 
otor Repaired $2. ae OS ES frcption for our 
me its paten nature 
wovteed is re months. |] .. pron pn A PATENT’ Sent FREE on Request. 


Rk. F. D Box 


luress aes UNITED pronoenarn REPAIR Geers 


Send motor direct—remit- 
tance under separate cover. 
Motor will be promptly re- 
turned good as new. 

















1461 EAST 53ed STREET, CHICA 








ts tells how = apply for Pete, Trade-marks, 
Foreign Paten' ts, Copyrights, gives informa- 
tion on Patent Procedure tells ‘what every inven- 
tor should know. Thousands of Inventors, who 
ore our dllentn are our reference. 
Cc 5 @& CHANDLEE 
25 Years 410 _ith 8 S&t., Washington, D. C. 
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Trees Level 
With Ground! 


Gpiting Eacitenent will fall 
a 
ng pmen = 


Beat the EB 
C al Shortage!\ 


within ten feet of the 
One Man Saws 














tightening one nut you arereadyto Bi) Gury 
cut down the trea, 4 rm Cd 


25 to 40 Cords of 


a 


















greatest work-save 


Easy to take to Timber 
behes Wee 


oPr ee ee by 
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with lugging logs toa circular saw. On thousands and thousands o 








Cuts Down Trees — Saws Logs By Power 


Wood a Day— 














The Ottawa Log Saw at any time would be the 
ran 


quickest profit-maker on any farm. Now, 


with the entire country experiencing the most serious coal shortage in 
history, the Ottawa is indeed a blessing. If you act at once you can get your own fuel 
Free. You can prevent suffering among your friends and neighbors by sawing wood for 
needed fuel. And, you can make splendid profit on every cord you saw. It is all simple 
and easy to cut down trees and saw any timber any size or length with the Ottawa. You, 
alone, can do the work of 10 men with this One-Man power outfit. It does away with 
all the back breaking, hard work of cross-cut sawing the old ee _ as it does away 

arms and among con- 
tractors and loggers, the Ottawa Log Saw is proving itself the wonder-invention of the day. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Direct gear drives saw—no chains to You get the Ottawa Saw direct from 
tighten; no keys; no set-screws. Automatic the factory. You get the lowest price and 
friction clutch protects saw. 4-Cycle Frost | immediate shipment—nodelay—no waiting. 
Proof Engine; Oscillating Magneto Ignition Back of each Ottawa is our big factory 
and the Automatic Governor with S with its 10-year guarantee. You'll be sur- 
Regulator. No Batteries ever needed. lis | prised how easy the Ottawa is to use—how 
over 3 H-P. Engine will also run pumps, simple to operate—how easy to start in any 
















feed mills, washing machines, cream separ- weather. And it’s 
ator and other machinery. Saw blade | economical. Uses 
easily removed. Pulley furnished. little gasoline. Cash orEasy 


Direct From Factory to User 2.250 = | yourave your choice of 

— dition, at the our low factory cash 
lowest factory price. 30 Days’ Trial. Let it saw your logs, See how easy it rice or easy payments. 
is to start in any weather, how fast it cuts through a log of any size. | t your Ottawa now, 
Each outfit backed by our 10-Year Guarantee. let it pay for itself while 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. . you use it. Write for 











When not cut- 
ting down trees 
or sawing logs, 
the OTTAWA 







this Big’ Special Offer. 
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used for reaning yoer 2128 Wood Street, ——K— xm 
cream separator, fee Ma ~ me 
mill, pump, washing OTTAWA, KANS. 

machine, etc. 













Mounted on Wheels 
Easy to 
Move 
Anywhere 
By One 
Man 


Usedin 
u. s. 
Gov’t 
Schools 
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the Ottawa Log Saw, giving low factory price. It is 

a 4 Write at once, s understood I am to be under no obligation. 
using the coupon opposite, 

a letter oF post card. Get é a vt ES 
full particulars about our Big Special 
Offer and Free Book showing why ry Address 
the Ottawa is the fastest worker, 
simplest and most dependable One- + 
Man Outfit yet perfected. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
2128 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 
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medicine companies a dickerin’ with me. 


Mtwo fortune tellers’ and a clairvoyant, 


“one of those asterrologers, and to a mee- 








“ A MIXED PRAYER 








Tommy had been out playing till he 
was very tired, and did not feel inclined 
to say his prayers, but his mother in- 
sisted. So Tommy began: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
] pray the Lord my soul to keep—” 
“If,” prompted his mother. 
Tommy (sleepily)—“ff he hollers let him 


go. 
Eney, meeny, miny, mo.” 


Neighbor—So your son got his B. A. 
and Na. A. 
Father—Yes, but his P-A still supports 
him.—Boston Transcript. 








An old farmer and his wife were stand- 
ng before their pigsty looking at their 
nly pig, when the old lady said: ‘Say, 
John, it will be our silver wedding to- 
morrow. Let’s kill the pig.” 

John replied with disgust: “What is 
the use of killing the poor pig for what 
happened twenty-five years ago.” 


Tourist—“To what do you attribute 
your great age?” 

Oldest _Inhabitant—‘“I can’t say yet, 
ir. There are several of them patent 


THE WRONG RACE 
“Ernest,” said the teacher of geogra- 
phy," tell what you know about the 
Mongolian race.” 
‘I wasn’t there,” explained Ernest 
hastily, “I went to the ball game.” 





A lady who had just received an in- 
teresting bit of news said to her little 
daughter; “Marjorie, dear, auntie has a 
new baby, and now mama is baby’s 
aunt, papa is the baby’s uncle, and you 


are her little cousin.” ‘Well,” said 
Marjorie, wonderingly, “wasn’t that ar- 
ranged quick!” 


“So you wish to leave to get married, 
Mary? I hope you have given the matter 
serious consideration?” “Oh, I have, sir,”’ 
was the earnest reply. “I have been to 


fod looked in a sign book, and dreamed 
m a lock of his hair, and have been to 
jum, and they all tell me to go ahead, 
sr. J ain’t one to marry reckless like, 
sir.”—Household Words. 
A REGULAR MAN 
_A farm hand who had worked every 
day in the week from dawn till late at 
night, finishing the chores by lantern 
light, went to the farmer at the end of 
the month and said: “I’m going to quit. 
You promised me a steady job of work.” 
Well, haven’t you got one?” was the 
astonished reply. 
No,” said the worker. ‘There are 
‘ or four hours every night I don’t 
anything to do except fool away my 





. THAT’S THE TRUTH 
“When water becomes ice,” asked the 
teacher, “what is the great change that 
takes place?” 


“The test chan 
| the little a “is the 


A BOOMERANG 

In honor of a visit to his plant by the 
governor of the state, an automobile man- 
ufacturer once had a complete car as- 
sembled in something like seven minutes. 
Some weeks after this feat was heralded 
whenys = 1. -tt einaumniaticed 
mf true tha 

“Is it true that you assembled a car in 
seven minutes at your factory?” the voice 
asked. 

“Yes,” came the reply. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said calm inquirer, 
“only I’ve got the car.” 


SOME DIFFERENCE 

Rastus Ebenezer was telling a listening 
circle of chalk-eyed n what a wonder 
his new “gal” was. “Ob, Lordy, how dat 
gal do love,” he exclaimed. One listener,, 
carried away by his eloquence shouted, 
“Ah say she do!” At which Ebenezer : 
reaching for his razor and ing, said, 
“What yo’ all say, — The little 
negro losing a of the ebony of his 
countenance hastily gulped, “Ab gay, do 


she?’ 


, ma’am,” said 
ge in price.” 
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“Nellie is just like cider—so sweet until 
she starts to work.’’-—Michigan Gargoyle. 


WHO SUFFERED 

“Little boy,” asked the well-meaning 
reformer, ‘is that your mamma over yon- 
der with the beautiful set of furs?” 
“Yes, sir,”’ answered the bright lad. 
“Well, do you know what poor animal 
it is that has to suffer in order that your 
mamma might have the furs with which 
she adorns herself so proudly?” 
“Yes, sir. My papa.” 





“Carrying around a grudge is a heavier 
burden than carrying a hod of bricks u 


three flights of stairs. The grudge is wit 
us bie but the bricks are laid down at 
night. 





OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Wise ond Un 








A negro was trying to saddle a mule 
when a bystander asked, ‘Does that mule 
ever kick you?” 

“No, , but he kicks sometimes whar 
I’se jes’ been.”’ 


Some folks figguhs dey’s hurtin de 
church wen dey gits mad and quits, but 
dey’s wrong ’bout dat—hit don’ nevuh 
hurt de tree fur de rotten apples t’ fall 
off!—Hambone’s Meditations. 


“Now, boys,” said the teacher in the 
juvenile Sunday School class, “our lesson 
y teaches us that if we are good 
while here on earth, when we die we will 
go to a place of everlasting bliss. But 
suppose we are bad, then what will be- 
come of us?” 
“We'll go to a place of everlasting 
blister,” promptly answered the small 
boy at the pedal extremity of the class. 


CAUSE 
Benevolent old gentleman (rescuing one 
small boy from the pummeling of two 
others): 
“What are you hurting this boy for?” 
“Because he made so many mistakes 
in his arithmetic this morning.” 
“But what business was that of yours?” 
“Why, he let us copy our answers from 
his.’’—Pearson’s. 
REAL DEVOTION 
“Are you sure you love me?’ 
pretty girl to her admirer. 
“Love you!” echoed the smitten one. 
“Why, darling, while I was bidding you 
ener on the porch last night your 
og bit a piece out of the calf of my leg, 
and I never noticed it till I got home.”— 
Exchange. 


, 


said a 


Soph—How many subjects are you 
carrying? 

Fresh—I’m carrying one and dragging 
three.—Penn. State Froth. 


What Is It. 
BeD 
A little darkie (dark “e’’) in bed 























sleeping.’ —Buffalo Times. 


Note: Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete 
to dot. Do not send it to us as we are nrinting it merely for the pleasure of the children. 


Draw straight from dot 
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cord Catalog 





is the latest 
news from music land 


i. ETWEEN the covers of this handsome 
P3 book you will find 488 interesting pages 


of up-to-the-minute musical information. 


The newest successes of the most popular 
stars of opera, concert, and vaudeville. The 
best and latest dance music. The triumphs 
of great symphony orchestras and military * 

tf bands. The weirdest jazzings. Songs and 
music of all lands and all ages. All the 
music of all the world is yours on Columbia 

Records. 

‘ Here you will find thousands of fascinat- SS 

ing numbers conveniently indexed in this - ah ee 


complete and authoritative encyclopedia of ( JAZZ» > 
music. Kk) NS) 


This new Columbia Catalog is indispen- 
sable to music lovers who wish to keep their 
records up to date. Every Columbia dealer 
has a limited supply for distribution with- 
out charge. Be sure to get your copy before 
this complimentary edition is exhausted. 
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Columbia Grafonolas— Standard Models 
up to $700; Pertod Designs up to $2100 


Os yp 


3 
= 
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To make a good record great, play it on the Colambia Grafonole 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York Bat SS 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
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CARTOONS 























THERE SHOULD BE BUT TWO ROADS FOR HIM 
Morris, for the George Matthew Adams Service 
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IS THERE NO RELEASE 


Pease, in *t 


























WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE 


Orr, in the Chicago Tribune 











POLITICS MAKES STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 
Thiele, in the Sioux City Tribune 


























BOTH ENEMIES OF THE REPUBLIC PERHAPS HE REMEMBERS THE OLD LIGHTNING-ROD SLICKER 
Stimson, in the Dayton News Harper, in Birmingham Age Herald 
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What the small packers say 
about meat competition 


During a recent hearing, a num- 
ber of the smaller packers were 
asked for their opinions of com- 
petition in the meat industry. 


The following quotations, we 
believe, are typical of the feeling 
throughout the entire meat 
packing industry: 


Michael Ryan, President of the 
Cincinnati Abattoir Company, 
said: “I have been a competitor 
of the large packers for the last 
40 years, and I have never found 
a disposition on their part to crush 
competition. . They have 
concealed nothing nor attempted 
any unfair practices.” 


T. Davis Hill, Vice-President 
Corkran, Hill & Company, In- 
corporated, Baltimore, asserted 
that: “The big packers cannot 
control the market for the reason 
that there are too many outside 
packers. . Some days the 
small packers make the market 
for the big packers. We have no 
fear of the big packers’ competi- 
tion. . . The large packers 
have never tried to undersell us 
or drive us out of business.” 


G. H. Nuckolls, President of the 
Nuckolls Packing Company, 
Pueblo, Colorado, said: “So far 


as profits go, my company has 
made a larger percentage on its 
turnover than any of the so-called 
Big Five.” 

J. C. Dold, President of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, 
New York, testified: “I recall no 
instances where we were ever 
hampered by any packer in the 
control of any stock or in the 
purchase of our supplies at com- 
petitive market prices.” 

John J. Felin, President John J. 
Felin Company, Packers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: “I have known all 
the packers for years and have 
never seen any unfair dealings on 
their part. I know of no methods 
that have been adopted by any 
of them that were unjust, unfair 
and monopolistic.” 


There is probably no business 
in America more keenly com- 
petitive than the packing in- 
dustry, and none that serves 
the public on a smaller margin 
of profit. 


Swift & Company’s profits dur- 
ing the first eight months of our 
present fiscal year have averaged 
two-fifths of a cent on each 
pound of meat and all other 
products sold. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A oation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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$82 
The System 


3 a 
20ft of Lumber from a |6 ft board 
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dave the Vast 


Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost. The Aladdin System Scientifically Pre- 
pares the Materials and Conserves the Labor. You canSave 18°) on the Cost 
of the Lumber and 30° , on the Cost of Labor. 





Certiied re 1 of Aladdin Ho ilders in every state prove these statemer Yo 
n prove thes« rself, for there is an Aladd Ho near you wherever you live 
r at . f scienti aration and ha dlit g of ma’erials and the 
i o ser i he la The | ber that’s Wasted Cos‘s J tas Mucl 
‘ : r that’s Used e only possible way to reduce pres high prices of I t and labor 
is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the 1 ber in our millsready to be nailed 
pl W of er is rejuced to less than 2 Cost of la or is red “dd 30 One man 
a lo i ev - s with Aladdin Materials what it requires ten days to accor pli ith Alad 
. t I a “Aladdin Homes,"’ sent fr ti iilders lains 


Greatest Distributing System of Lumber in the Worl 
Four Mills Four Offices _— at oan Geen producing op ‘do a i in the nited 8: tates, Fro 
_ mut JE din can erve You wherever yoa live, “Alnddi hovea aro roan 


7 BA M : a 

Soe mie se Miils i Mict ar Mi sinpi, North Carolina and Oregor 
UME BUIL DE RS Wherever you live Aladdin b ses come to you In a straight line 
TOTHE NATION ae “na } og “ram = bee oe ae ~~ p matones Hom 
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ates ihree d # toa week are saved in shinr 4 reaching 
lest ati Complete Sales and Business off gare maintai i 
tion with each mill 


Dollar-a- Be Guaranty’'s 20 ft. of Lumber from 16-ft. Board 
a a D ar-a-Knot ar t The Aladdin System of Homet j 
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Aladdin Houses Cut To Fit 
see has a 
mest its pages 
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An Ideal Square lype 





Very Popular Story 
and-a- yd Type 





A Real 
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General Offices Bay City, Mich. 
Branches: ‘ins: tats 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Write to 
Nearest 
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Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful New 









Amberola — Only 
music, the finest and best of all phonographs at a small fraction 


of the price asked for imitations of Mr. Edison’s great instrument. 


Yes, we will send the New Edison Amberola, | 
the product of the world’s greatest inventor’s genius, 
the phonograph with the wonderful diamond stylus reproducer 
and your choice of the latest Diamond Amberol Records on trial. 

Rock - Bottom Offer Seize this opportunity. Send coupon now for catalog. 

. > . . 
Direct! lé,after the trial, you de- Edison’s Favorite Invention 
ye alter ked nigh th 
rect. cide to keep Mr. Edison’s mugen eee re erst iie At last bis efforts have been crowned 
Just as he was the first to invent the phonograph, so is he the 


Pay only $1 down. On this offer you can now have the genuine 
Edison Amberola, the instrument which gives you real, life-like 
superb new instrument, pay the balance on the easiest with success. 
kind of monthly payments. Think of it—a $1 payment °®¥ one who has made phonograph music life-like. Read our great offer. 


and a few dollars a month to get this wonderful new Get the New Edison Amberola in Your Home on Trial 
style outfit — Mr. Edison’s great phonograph with the Entertain your family and friends with the latest song hits, with your 
favorite, old-time melodies — with everything from grand opera to comic 





amo S 
. — “ a TP the bach he vaudeville. ne = - aoa =o side-splitting minstrel shows. Then 
priced outfits—the same 
Diamond Amberol Records— yes, the greatest value for $1 down, balance on easiest monthly 
terms. Convince yourself —give it a good trial. Send coupon now for full particulars of 


this great offer. 





To F. K. BABSON 
Edison Phonograph Vistributors » 
Dept. 3021 » 
Edison Block, Chicago,f™l. % 


Gentlemen: — Please send me » 


your New Edison Catalog and full 
particulars of your trial offer on 
the new model Edison Amberola ew 1s on atalo o$ 
Neme * Your name and address on a postal or 
een a ~~ P ve, (or just the coupon) is enough. No obli 
* Pe in asking for the catalog. Find out about 
® Edison’s great new phonograph. Get the ¢ details of | 
this offer—while this offer lasts. Write NOW 


nen F.K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors, >°"72 Aco | 


Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, W 
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